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EDITORIAL NOTES 
The Red Cover 


HIS is our hundredth number. The unusual hue of the cover 

may be taken as indicative of our blush of pleasure at our 

survival ; or, perhaps, of a desire to paint the town red. The 

lapse is temporary, and we shall revert to our normal colour in 
March. 
Thomas Hardy’s Death 

HOMAS HARDY, the unchallenged head of English letters since 
Meredith passed away, died at Max Gate, Dorchester, during the 

evening of January 11. He was in his eighty-eighth year. His illness had 
lasted for several weeks and the later bulletins had suggested that he was 
recovering from the chill which the cold spell in December had brought 
on. Until the last illness he had remained vigorous in body and mind ; 
in full possession of his faculties and capable not merely of a keen interest 
in the most recent political and literary developments but of the production 
of ‘‘ creative ” work, fresh in inspiration, experimental in form, powerful 
_in expression. His friends hoped that he would still survive for many 
years, the most wonderful old man in our literary annals. But the strain 
of a long illness was too much for him, and he succumbed. He was 
conscious until near the end ; had Mr. de la Mare’s The Listeners read 
to him several times ; and wrote out a cheque for the Authors’ Society 
(signing it very firmly and clearly) the day before he died. 


Mellstock and the Abbey 

T had been his wish to be buried in the churchyard of Stinsford— 

the ‘‘ Mellstock ” of the novels—near Dorchester. This was obviously 
the right place for him, a countryman whose whole heart, mind, and 
work drew sap from the Wessex soil. He had long made the fabric of the 
church his care, the graves of his forebears scattered the churchyard, he 
knew the history of almost everyone buried there. Sir James Barrie, 
however, (an old and trusted friend of Hardy’s), felt the national more 
strongly than the local appeal, and secured the reluctant assent of the 
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widow to an Abbey burial, which the Abbey authorities gladly agreed to 
grant. No sooner was this announced than a strong feeling was mani- 
fested at Dorchester that Hardy should not be moved from his own 
neighbourhood. A second announcement was made that a post-mortem 
operation for the removal of the heart would be performed and that the 
heart would be buried at Stinsford. This was carried out ; the body was 
cremated at Woking ; and the two services took place on! Mondayjafter- 
noon, January 16. 


The Abbey Funeral 


OT since Ruskin died has the whole Press paid such extensive 

tributes to a dead writer as it paid to this great novelist, poet,¥and 
lover of his country and mankind. The Abbey funeral reflected a similar 
respect and affection on the part of the public. The arrangements were 
made hurriedly ; very few tickets were issued ; there was no systematic 
mobilization of official persons and bodies ; yet the whole great church 
was thronged. The pall-bearers were Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald, Mr. Kipling, Mr. Bernard Shaw, Sir James Barrie, Mr. Gals- 
worthy, Sir Edmund Gosse, Mr. A. E. Housman, the Master of Magdalene, 
Cambridge, and the Provost of Queen’s, Oxford. The service was of a 
normal character, and no attempt was made to embody passages with a 
special reference to the dead man. The ashes were buried in Poets’ 
Corner, where a temporary slab marks the spot. 


The Last Irony 


N atmosphere of controversy hung around the whole episode. It 

would have been very distressing were it not for the fact that it was 
all in a vein which made a special appeal to the Hardy of Life’s Little 
Tronies and Satires of Circumstance. 'The public argument ; the consequent 
division of the remains ; the explaining away of the wishes of the dead : 
it was all a spectacle for his humorous disillusionment. Controversy about 
his religious views was strangely forgone by the popular press. It is true — 
that Mr. Alfred Noyes (in the course of an extremely good article in the 
Manchester Guardian) did emphasize the funeral as shedding light on 
present-day religious confusions; rather intemperately saying that it 
was like Gibbon being buried in the Holy Sepulchre with Voltaire as a 
pall-bearer. This was excessive. If ever there was an anima naturaliter 
Christiana it was Hardy; he was never a scoffer, and his early philo- 
sophy softened in later years to a wistful agnosticism which was “ hoping 
it might be so ”—as he said of the miracle of the kneeling oxen on Christ- 
mas Eve. His affection for the Church and its services was strong; he 
was known to remark whimsically that he would go to church every 
week if it wouldn’t lead to misunderstandings. And in point of dogmatic 
belief his attitude was much more widely representative of his age than 
is generally allowed. He spoke out more freely than the rest ; he was not 
one of those “ sensible men,” who do not divulge their religious views, 
and think that a mechanical orthodoxy is all for the best. 
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Seats 


HESE matters, as we say, were not widely discussed in reference 

to the Abbey ceremony. After all, Hardy had definitely contemplated 
a service in a Christian churchyard and, as for the Abbey, that is a matter 
for the Dean. One Dean refused Meredith, another accepted Hardy. 
Byron was excluded from the Abbey for his morality, but it has never been 
made a rule that a necessary preliminary of interment there is a 
scrutiny of a man’s theological opinions. Probably the question seemed 
too complicated for discussion; but the ‘‘satire of circumstance’”’ did not end 
with the ceremony. For some days afterwards there was a small uproar 
about—of all subjects in the world—what we can only call, in view of 
the tone employed, the business arrangements, and particularly the 
mode of distributing tickets and the allocation of those tickets. Mr. 
Arnold Bennett began with a protest against tickets being issued by 
Messrs. Macmillan, Hardy’s publishers, and the zealous secretary of 
the Authors’ Society followed by complaining that too few of his members 
had received tickets as members and that Mr. A. S. M. Hutchinson and 
others had had to apply to the publishers. It might have been a matinée, 
so far as the tone of these disputes is concerned. 


Precedence at Funerals 


a: complaints were inherently absurd. The Dean cannot be 
expected to issue thousands of invitations to a literary funeral, 
nor, if he were, could he be expected to do it in such a manner as to please 
_ everybody. There are Deans and Deans, lively and sombre, theological 
and literary. The Authors’ Society is a useful body ; we ourselves have 
belonged to it for many years. But there is no reason why the Dean of 
Westminster, gua Dean, should even know that the Authors’ Society 
exists : he has no more contact with it, necessarily, in his daily life, 
than he has with the National Union of Plumbers. There are alleged to 
have been three thousand people at this service ; the number of “ reserved 
seats ”’ allotted by Messrs. Macmillan (whose staff must have been dealing 
with applications on the Sunday, at some inconvenience) was precisely 
one hundred and fifty. Somebody with an office staff had to arrange that 
Hardy’s friends and literary brethren were given places in Poets’ Corner ; 
who more suitable than his publishers ? This, however, is obvious. The 
point is: are we to expect this sort of squabble after the next Abbey 
burial ? Cannot people realise that a funeral is a funeral, and that public 
decorum can be observed if not private reverence? Are we to fight for 
places at the gravesides of the great, and go away from them arguing as 
to who should have been in the stalls and who in the pit ? 


Is the Abbey worth it? 
F so, the question will certainly arise : is an Abbey funeral worth the 
candle ? Few men, surely, would wish for it were it known to involve 
a series of unseemly tumults about their desires, their deserts, and the 
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distribution of seats : the shade of Hardy might have well sighed for such 
a burial as William Morris’s, who went to a village Acre in a farm-cart 
covered with flowers, with his neighbours in their day-clothes following 
it. But this question of Abbey burial has another aspect in any event. 
What is the object that it is meant to secure ? 


The Road to Oblivion 


RESUMABLY there are two objects. One is to set the national 

seal on a man, to give public expression to the national gratitude 
and grief ; the other is to secure what we pathetically deem a perpetuity 
of memory. It is evident that the first object could be secured without 
an actual burial of body or ashes. Take Hardy, for instance. Had all 
that was mortal of him been put in the ground by the bones of the Mell- 
stock Quire, nothing need have prevented a Memorial Service in the 
greatest of our national churches, at which the representatives of all that 
is central in our national life could, by their presence, have attested their 
admiration for the genius and character of one who, both in his life and 
in his work, was, amongst much else, a great Englishman. Did the 
presence of his ashes add much? Had it been Dickens or Johnson, 
fundamentally metropolitan and urban men, interment in London 
might have a special significance and force ; this can hardly be so when a 
confirmed countryman is taken from his natural and chosen surroundings 
and placed in an environment that was never his. Should we prefer that 
Shakespeare had been buried in London rather than in Stratford ? if 
there be any virtue in graves, should London have a monopoly of them ? 
Surely it would be possible to bury our illustrious dead in places of their 
own choice, or in provinces most closely associated with them without 
forfeiting our right and obligation to “‘ praise famous men ”’ in the Heart 
of the Empire at the time of their passing ? And, as for the other object, . 
the object of ‘‘ keeping the memory green,” can we be sure that the 
Abbey is the best means of doing it ? We are not opposing the “‘ grave- 
yard cult ” as such. Purely rational or purely spiritual persons may well 
despise this concern with the empty shells of the dead ; for ourselves, we 
are content to share the common affections of mankind. Hardy’s own 
lyrical poems are evidence of the power of sepulchres over the heart and 
the imagination ; and the assuagement that they can give. All we are 
discussing is this : granted that it matters where the cold clay lies, is the 
Abbey, for most eminent men, suitable ? We have indicated our opinion 
as to men who are not in any sense Londoners and whose prime affections 
are held by some other locality : the appeal of a man’s name and relics is 
always stronger in his own place, and Old Crome can never be in London 
what he is in Norwich. Even leaving all this out of consideration, how- 
ever, the Abbey seems to us a greatly over-rated stimulus to memory. 
Especially is this so with literary reputations. } 
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A Collection of Tombs 


LITERARY reputation lives on works of literature. So long 

as a man is read his tomb will be visited by persons who have read 
him. If he is not read it is arguable that he may be occasionally 
remembered by passers-by if he has a tomb in the Abbey. If he is read 
the chances are that his tomb would be very much more frequented were 
it at Stow-in-the-Wold than if it were in Westminster Abbey. The Poet 
Laureate Pye may be taken as an extreme instance. Were he buried in a 
Surrey village beside Martin Tupper virtually nobody would know he 
was there. If he is buried in the Abbey there must be persons every day 
who learn of his existence from his inscription, and the object of burying 
him there is to that extent secured. “‘ If ”’ we have said ; and that leads to 
a further consideration. For the fact is that very few people know who 
is buried in the Abbey. We know definitely that certain persons are not ; 
it is very much more difficult to remember who is. What is almost every- 
body’s graveyard is nobody’s graveyard : there is that vast tumble of 
monuments, great monuments for little people, little tablets for great 
people, surprising inclusions, unexpected exclusions, strewn higgledy 
piggledy around the dark spaces of a Gothic church : it defeats memory 
and bewilders the imagination. A man in his own village or county may 
be the genius loci ; at Westminster he is an unnoticed item in a vast and 
imperfect collection. Let us have a Pantheon of great spirits if we will: 
the necrophilist Pantheon of coffins repels us in idea and leaves us cold in 
fact. “‘ Is so-and-so a good enough specimen to be added ? ” is the up- 
shot of it all whenever a great man dies : leave him where his rights are 
beyond discussion and his pilgrims will be undisturbed by the clamour 
of rivalry. Westminster is suitable enough for the politicians who have 
worked and wrangled under its shadow and whose very names are liable 
to be forgotten when their day’s work is done. Let the poets lie elsewhere 
or be scattered to the winds. 


The Surrey Commons 


HE agitation over the Surrey Commons has apparently ended in vic- 

tory. Things are improving. Several causes have recently been 
won or promise to be won. The first round of the Foundling Hospital 
battle was a success though nobody yet knows what is going to happen to 
the site ; the surroundings of Stonehenge are likely to be preserved from 
devastation ; the City Churches are out of danger ; and there is still hope 
that Waterloo Bridge may be preserved and the Charing Cross Bridge 
built. The War Office, when it has deigned to say anything, has always 
stated that it had no intention of building upon the Surrey Commons, 
but the statement has now become a pledge. ‘The Department, just prior 
to the departure of the Secretary of State, has now definitely promised 
three things to Lord Midleton and other representatives of parties interest- 
ed, (a) that no land shall be compulsorily acquired ; (6) that no buildings 
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shall be erected upon the Commons ; and (c) that the land shall only be 
used for military purposes during the mancuvres of June and July. 
The landowners on their part have agreed, for a term of years, to put no 
obstacles in the way of the manceuvres. This is as it should be. 


The Shakespeare Memorial Theatre 

HE result of the competition for a design for the new Shakespeare 
OV remota Theatre at Stratford (to replace the edifice happily burnt down 
in 1926) was announced on January the sixth. The judges were Mr. E. 
Guy Dawber, A.R.A., Mr. Raymond Hood (an American) and Mr. Robert 
Atkinson. Seventy-five designs were submitted by English and American 
architects and the judges unanimously decided that the best was that sent 
in by Miss Elizabeth Scott. Miss Scott is a grand-niece of Gilbert Scott 
and Bodley, and a cousin of Sir Giles Gilbert Scott, the designer of 
Liverpool Cathedral, Charterhouse Chapel and the new Clare building at 
Cambridge. She took her diploma at the A.A. Schools in 1924, and is now 
with Mr. Maurice Chesterton at Hampstead. She was the only woman 
competitor. 


The Designs 

KETCHES of the last six designs chosen by the judges were pub- 
Shished in the press when the award was announced. Three were 
American, and the Americans showed a more marked Tudor tendency 
than the English. It is difficult to form an opinion on mere sketches of 
elevations : so far as the material goes the design which most appealed to 
ourselves, of all those rejected, was that by Mr. D. F. Martin Smith. 
But, on the whole, we find little difficulty in accepting the decision of the 
assessors, Whose verdict on Miss Scott’s design was : 

In its general conception, in its acceptance of the site difficulties and their solution, 

and in its architectural character, it shows great ability and power of composition. 

It has a largeness and simplicity of handling which no other design possesses. 


We may take it that Miss Scott’s internal arrangements are good: the 
building certainly looks as though they would be: it is every inch a 
theatre, which very few theatres are. There is a sort of donjon keep in the 
middle, a square flat tower, and the walls that fall away from this have a 
slight Warwick Castle touch. The river frontage is very impressive, but 
not (we think) beyond improvement. The effect of the flat major lines is 
rather marred by too much broken detail, and in particular by a bent 
staircase (as we presume it to be) in the middle which looks like a flap 
folded back. This feature, and others, might be better absorbed in the 
general design ; but on the whole the building is worthy of its object. 
It is apparently intended to be built in Cotswold, or Cotsall, stone. We 
hear rumours that brick may be used instead. A building designed for one 
material should never be erected in another. Stratford, we believe, has 
sighed all the time for a fake Tudor building, just because the town con-. 
tains a large number of real Tudor buildings. Let Stratford be satisfied 
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that it has got a building which looks solidly English and has a medizval 
touch, without being a fake or an imitation of anything. The architect’s 
in this age is an uphill job, for the public, as a general rule, actually wants 
imitations. 


Broadcasting Controversy 
HERE has been a great rumpus in the Press on the subject of the 
broadcasting of controversial matter by the B.B.C.—or, rather, of 
the non-broadcasting of controversial matter. First of all the Corporation 
refused to send out a play, Machines, which Capt. Reginald Berkeley had 
been commissioned to write. The B.B.C., pressed for an explanation, 
described the work as “a highly controversial piece of pamphleteering 
with but small dramatic appeal ”’ ; to which the author replied that : 
to describe as “a highly controversial pamphleteering with but small dramatic 
appeal” a play in which every human emotion is explored, and in which 
there are a divorce, a murder, a criminal trial and a “‘ scene’ in the House of 
Commons, is really stretching the meaning of words to breaking point. 


This little exchange was followed by difficulties in connection with the 
series of debates which were being organised on behalf of the King 
Edward’s Hospital Fund, and which it had been arranged to broadcast. 
Mr. Leo Maxse and Mr. Handley Page were to have had a debate on “ Is 
Flying a Fraud ?”’: the debate was abandoned. Mr. Maxse stated : 
It would be inaccurate to say that the B.B.C. refused to broadcast the contemplated 
debate. Nor was it stipulated that my speech was to be submitted for censorship, 
but there was so much humming and hawing over the whole business, and so 
much apprehension of “ propaganda ”—as though any controversial subject can 
be discussed without propaganda—that I withdrew, feeling the affair to be im- 
possible. 
Mr. Philip Guedalla was the next to refuse the yoke, and in the end the 
whole series of debates was scratched—the public thereby losing several 
-admirable entertainments and some enlightenment. Shortly before, a 
speech by Lord Balfour had been first announced and then scratched 
because he was speaking at an “ Individualist Luncheon.” 


The Demand for Controversy ~ 

HE upshot has been a general demand for some reform of machinery 

which will make the broadcasting of controversial matter possible. 
At present the B.B.C. officials are perfectly correct in their attitude. 
_ Their conduct is governed by their licence from the Postmaster-General 
—about as suitable a person to run this great entertainment and educational 
enterprise as the Comptroller of the Mint or the Director of the Beluchis- 
tan Railways : but ‘‘ wireless ” suggested “‘ telephones ”’ and that suggested 
the Post Office. Controversial matter is specifically excluded by the 
instructions, and until there is some constitutional amendment the B.B.C. 
would be behaving very incorrectly if it knowingly became a party to the 
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broadcasting of any opinions (though offensive music is allowed) which 
would annoy any considerable body of listeners. In practice, of course, 
an absolutely literal obedience is impossible: things slip out in after- 
dinner speeches, and even the most innocuous-looking sentence may have 
its hidden implications. The B.B.C. people, however, try to plug all the 
holes they can, and they are only doing their duty. The fact that has now 
become clear is that there is a widespread demand for a revision of the 
conditions of broadcasting. Controversial subjects must be dealt with ; 
the educational capacities of wireless must be exploited to the fullest 
degree ; that is the unanimous song of the critics. It is, perhaps, all to 
the good that the B.B.C. began where they did. Had they started broad- 
casting controversial matter before there was an expressed demand for it 
one can imagine the uproar there would have been. 


How can it be Done? 

MID all the criticisms we do not notice any positive suggestions ; 

the general idea seems to be that the B.B.C. is there to be shot at and 
to find its own way out of its own difficulties. Yet it is evident that a mere 
withdrawal of the “‘ ban ”’ on controversy would be no solution at all of the 
problem. The B.B.C.’s daily programmes are vast and variegated and 
are arranged by a variety of persons. Doubtless they are scrutinized and 
passed by some final authority ; but titles cannot convey everything. It 
would be quite impracticable for any B.B.C. official to authorize any 
speaker to say anything he liked ; it would be equally impracticable for 
every utterance which is to be spoken over the wireless to be closely ex- 
amined in manuscript by the Commissioners; and, where genuine 
debates are concerned, there can be no manuscripts. ‘The “ door wide- 
open ” to controversy is as impossible as the door shut against it. There 
must, in other words, be a delimited area within which controversy 
is possible, and a specified official or officials delegated to accept or arrange 
controversial items for the programmes. 


A Reserve for Controversy 
CCASIONALLY the B.B.C. relays a speech or a debate from out- 
side ; more often it arranges speeches and debates with a primary 
view to broadcasting. Would it not be possible to say that (whether 
embodied in plays, after-dinner speeches, lectures, or debates) con- 


troversial matter, or matter that may be controversial, should be permitted - 


up to a maximum of so many hours a week and fitted in wherever it might 
conveniently be fitted in? Would it not be equally possible for most 
of the controversial ‘‘ items ” to be deliberately procured and provided 
by the B.B.C. itself just as lectures on birds and folk-song concerts are ? 
We can see no objection (since there appear to be a large number of 
persons who wish to be informed by the wireless as they are by books and 
newspapers) and only two difficulties. One is indicated when we say that 
the line must be drawn somewhere, and the other when we say that the 
balance must be held even between sharply contrasted views. 
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A Special Body Needed 


TOW it is evident that no subordinate official could be burdened with 
the whole responsibility of deciding whether or not Mr. Cook should 
be allowed to champion the doctrines and panegyrise the achievements of 
Stalin, whether the Bishop of Birmingham should be invited to discuss 
the Papacy, or whether Dr. Marie Stopes could safely be permitted to 
advocate the decimation of the unborn. These things involve grave ques- 
tions of policy and mature consideration of what large sections of the public 
will or will not tolerate. Nor could any one person, however gifted, be 
allowed to decide precisely what allocation of time was fair to various 
divergent kinds of opinions ; we all of us think some things totally neglig- 
ible that others deem to be of the highest importance, and we all regard 
some things as incontrovertibly obvious that others regard as very dis- 
putable. No man is aware of all his own prejudices, and a fair distribution 
of time to various schools of opinion, political, economic, and literary—let 
alone religious and moral—could only be made by a group of persons 
chosen because they combined common-sense and the judicial tempera- 
ment with fundamentally different views on the main questions of the day. 
In other words, we suggest an ad hoc Committee on Controversy which 
should at once “ vet” suggestions made by the officials in charge, and 
(perhaps) initiate suggestions for speeches and debates on subjects likely 
to interest the public, taking care that no strong attack was levelled against 
any species of sect or body of tenets without an opportunity of reply being 
allowed. Such a Committee, we believe, would be the only body which 
could satisfactorily administer a controversial service; and such a 
Committee, the names of its members being known, could much better 
be held in check than an inchoate army of anonymous officials. Finally, 
in order to avert public misunderstanding, we might get some advantage 
out of this “blessed word”? ‘“‘controversial”’ by attaching it, in large type, to 
any item in the programme to which it may properly be applied. Those 
who do not want to be annoyed can then switch off, fair warning having 
been given. 
Broadcasting Pronunciation 


HERE has also been a good deal of discussion about the activities 

of the B.B.C.’s Advisory Committee on spoken English. It was 
started in The Times by a witty letter from Mr. A. T’. Lawrence, which was 
followed by one from the Poet Laureate. Mr. Bridges is chairman of the 
Committee and the only Englishman on it ; he appears on occasion to be 
heavily outvoted by his colleagues. The difficulty about foreign words was 
bound to arise ; we wish that Mr. Bridges (whose S.P.E. tracts on the 
subject should be read) had had the conviction, or it may be the power, to 
use the wireless as an agency to assist the proper naturalization of foreign 
words. Mr. Bridges diffidently suggests that “‘ ensemble ”’ might be pro- 
nounced on the model of ‘‘ assemble ”’ : why not ? that would be in the old 
English tradition and, though the word would not sound very pretty, it 
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would be better than “ on-som ” which is about as near as most people 
get to the French. “‘ Fauteuil ”’ is another word that twists English mouths; 
our ancestors, had they felt obliged to adopt it, would probably have 
pronounced, and spelt it, ‘‘ futtle.”’ The jokes about the word “ pejora- 
tive,” an official pronunciation of which (apparently unorthodox) was 
issued, were perhaps overdone. “ Their’s not to reason why ”’ when some- 
body from below asks them for an authorized pronunciation ; presumably 
some gentleman has sent in a manuscript containing the word. Our own 
answer would have been “‘ Don’t let this abominable word be employed 
at all’’: we had never heard of it before this list was issued and we hope 
we shall never hear of it again. The Committee ought not to assist in a 
pejorative assault against the language. In a general way, we think the 
Committee has done its best in a very difficult position. Most of the 
words it considers do not, in the nature of things, turn up very often : 
and, if our ears are occasionally offended by the wireless, it is usually not 
by gross mispronunciations of single words but by a slight touch of affec- 
tation in the whole diction of some of the otherwise admirable announcers. 
A little too much relish is often put (to give one instance) into the pro- 
nunciation of the names of foreign composers. The other night we heard 
a gentleman pronounce two of these as Mceezart and Teesti, and then, 
languishing on, enunciate something which was nothing more or less than 
“The Vulgar Boat-Song.” We have heard many such ; but that is not 
what he meant ; it wasn’t an untrimmed Sea-Shanty. 
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R. VICTOR GOLLANCZ who has for some time been connected with 
the firm of Ernest Benn, has now set up as a publisher himself and has 
taken the premises in Henrietta Street recently occupied by Messrs. 
Williams & Norgate. ‘The firm has already sent out a list of forthcoming 
publications which include Great English Plays (an eight-and-sixpenny volume of 
over a thousand pages containing selections from the whole field of English 
drama), a facsimile of Blake’s Book of Thel, a new play by Mr. Ashley Dukes, and 
what promises to be a very interesting History of the Rothschilds by Count Corti. 


7] ¥ | a 


OUNT HARRY KESSLER, of Weimar, whose name is associated with the 

work of the German Revival of printing at its earliest and best, will soon issue 
from his private press the Eclogues of Virgil, with woodcuts by Aristide Maillol. 
They are printed in a type based on Jenson’s earliest roman type, which has been 
cut under the direction of Mr. Emery Walker. ‘The later text is accompanied by 
an English prose translation by Mr. J. H. Mason. 


@ 7] 2) 


HE Trustees of the British Museum announce in the December number of 

the British Museum Quarterly (2s.) several interesting acquisitions, including some 
early printed books, a few rare seventeenth century first editions of English poetical 
and political works, some Greek papyri, two Elizabethan manuscripts, and the 
Sumptuous Album entitled La France a l Empire Brittanique, which was presented by 
the French Nation to Sir Austen Chamberlain last August. Besides these acquisitions 
of literary interest there are several additions of coins, Egyptian wall paintings and 
statuary. The Quarterly is attractively put together and contains many interesting 
photographs. 


7] a @ 


HE death of Robert Keable at the age of 41 removes a very courageous figure 

from the world of English literature. Mr. Keable was educated at Cambridge. 
He took orders in the Church of England and became a missionary in Basutoland, 
but eventually resigned his orders and gave himself entirely to writing. His literary 
life began in a long and apparently fruitless struggle against what he considered 
oppressive authority. The story of that struggle he expressed in Simon Called 
Peter, which brought him fame, money and leisure in which to write his other novels, 
of which the best known is Peradventure. For some years he lived abroad at Tahiti. 


77] a a 


R. EDWARD KAY ROBINSON, who has just died at the age of 71, was 

the author of some very well-known books on Natural History : The Country 
Day by Day, The Religion of Nature, My Nature Note Book. His name was made 
familiar to the general public by means of his admirable regular contributions on 
Natural History to the Daily Mail. He was a brother of Sir H. Perry Robinson, 
the well-known correspondent. 
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WO very rare Restoration plays, The Carnival by Thomas Porter, and The 
Female Prelate by Elkanah Settle are being published in the early spring by Robert 


Holden & Co., in The Covent Garden Series of Restoration Plays. 'They are edited — 


by Mr. B. Van Thal, and each contains an introduction by the first living authority 
on Restoration drama, the Reverend Montague Summers, who has already edited 
Congreve, Shadwell and Mrs. Behn. 


a oI r 


ILM criticism takes a very practical and much needed form in Mr. Robert 

Herring’s Films of the Year. In this book the “‘ Movies ” critic of the London 
Mercury and of Close Up has made a careful collection of “ stills’ from the films 
of 1927, and, in the foreword, discusses the present and the future of the Cinema. 
The book will be published at the end of January by the Studio Ltd., 44 Leicester 
Square, and costs five shillings. 


aw rd 74 


R. CHARLES SANFORD TERRY has published 500 copies of J. S. Bach’s 
sacred and secular Cantata Texts with a reconstruction of the Leipzig Liturgy 
of the period. “‘ Dr. Terry’s aim in publishing this book was to unlock for the benefit 


of Bach lovers and students the last and richest of the Bach treasure-houses.” To 


bring the book within reach of the public for which it is intended the 250 copies 
which remain are being reduced in price from three guineas to thirty-one and six. 
The publishers are Messrs. Constable and Co., Ltd. 
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BOWL-PLAYERS IN SUNLIGHT 
Woodcut by G. RAVERAT 
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POR 
A Midnight Interior 


O-NIGHT while I was pondering in my chair 

I saw for the first time a circle of brightness 

Made by my patient lamp upon the ceiling. 
It shone like a strange flower ; and then my stare 
Discovered an arctic snowstorm in that whiteness ; 
And then some pastoral vale of rayed revealing. 


White flowers were in a bowl beside my book ; 
In midnight’s miracle of light they glowed, 
And every petal there in silence showed 

My life the way to wonder with a look. 


O inwardness of trust,—intelligence,— 

Release my soul through every door of sense. 
Give me new sight ; O grant me strength to find 
From lamp and flower simplicity of mind. 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


Mount Everest 


HERE lives a race of moths on Everest, 
Strong-winged and sombre-coloured, dull and patient. 
When the wind blows, 
They fold their wings and grapple to the boulders. 


Only in calm they fly, only in calm, 

And on those tortured heights the cali comes seldom, 
But when it comes 

They rise and swirl about in airy flurries. 


Only in-windless hours they mount the air, 

Then only live, then only meet and marry : 
And year by. year 

Succeed the same strong patient generations. 


Thrice they have seen the giants from the plains 

Camp in their midst, and on against the mountain, 
And thrice have seen 

Downward with heavier steps the giants returning. 


EDWARD SHANKS 


POETRY 
FOUR POEMS 


You died one day, and I was sad 


OU died one day, and I was sad ; 
y Though still you walked along the street, 
In living form, on living feet, 
With just the seeming that you had. 


But where the secret in your eyes 
Shared with me only, and in vain ?— 
Now never to be shared again, 

Or never till the dead arise. 


From all the shrouded world apart, 
We wandered through illumined days ; 
I proved my heart a thousand ways, 
And asked a question of your heart. 


You answered from the deepest deep, 
While all the shallow world flowed by, 
Out of a height above the sky, 

The depth and height that lovers keep. 


But nought shall memories avail ; 
And best if it belittle grief 

May sorrow spoken win relief ; 

I fashion thus the common tale :— 


A lass who lightly changed her lad 
Lies buried in my heart alone, 

With this cold truth upon the stone : 
You died one day, and I was sad. 


Who gives not life for a dream ? 


HO gives not life for a dream ? 
\ X | The seeker of visible gold 
Than he of the delicate mould 
Who would make of colour a pearl 
Or words to a magical rose unfold 
A shrewder hope, may seem, 
Safe in his heart shall hold ; 
Yet on a day that none may tell 
At last Life mocks at him ‘“ Farewell ! 
You gave me for a dream.” 
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Who gives not life for a dream ? 

He of the prouder way, 

He of the stouter clay, 

Who has wrought and ruled, or cunningly thought, 
The crowned of laurel and bay, 

The proven of men’s esteem ? 

Lo! in an impotent day, 

Sure as of dawn of its tolling bell, 

At last Life mocks at him “ Farewell ! 

You gave me for a dream.” 


I have given my life for a dream, 
Hidden so none may see, 

Chosen it, paid the fee, 

For nought of her but the pain of her, 
With never her love for me. 

Shall any miser scheme 

Such hoarded penury ? 

Yet on the day that none may tell 
Life cannot mock me with “ Farewell ! 
You gave me for a dream.” 


Dawn 


Sprang from the woods of night, 
A loveliness in flight 

On feet of the startled fawn. 

How may I read the sign ?>— 

The little made so much 

By spell of Beauty’s touch ; 

So water was turned to wine. 


G sine and shy the dawn 


Wand in what wizard hand 
Has stricken me to fire 
With infinite desire ? 
Hardly I understand, 

Yet hold the mystery 

High as from Heaven sent 
The finger Love has bent 
To touch the love in me. 
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Whither 


HITHER and whence the wind 
\ X That blew this drifting spark 
Unwilful from the dark, 
Illuminate with mind ? 


I did not choose to be, 
Nor can resist the breath 
That drives me unto death 
With equal tyranny. 


Then whither shall I blow ? 
Pray God I may be free, 

As Ariel from the tree 

And thrall of Prospero, 
When I have served my day, 
Outwaged the bidden strife, 
Lived out my bidden life, 
And blown away. 


REGINALDZROWE 


Sirens 


HE sea is silent to-night. To our inland village, 
A mile from the Channel, comes never a sound of the seas. 
Windless night is heavy on pasture and tillage, 

On houses and herds and trees. 

But suddenly over the silence, lone and far, 

Long-drawn, desolate, hovers a deep entoning, 

A measureless sadness ; and soon, remote as a star, 

An answering voice. A multitudinous moaning 

Fills the night, and my heart shrinks cold, for I know 

That fog has closed on the sea in a blinding smother. 


O why do we suffer this craving for another 
To split our lives in two? Though my body lies 
So safe and warm beneath this low white ceiling, 
Dark terrors round me rise ; 
For my heart is out in the Channel among the wheeling 
Wreaths of fog and the deep-tongued desolate cries 
Of fog-bound ships ; and, fying here, I am lost 
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In a darkness deeper and stranger 

Than any darkness of mist. I am torn and tossed 

Upon the horns of a more than bodily danger ; 

Yes, greater than yours, Beloved, who waken drifting 

In a blinded ship that utters its long lament 

From the soft, slow swell of the Channel ; sinking, lifting 
Out between France and Kent. 


MARTIN ARMSTRONG 


TWO POEMS 


The Encounter 


WIXT dream and wake we wandered on, 
Thinking of nought but thee and me ; 
And lo, when day was nearly gone, 

A wondrous sight did see. 


> 


There in a bed of rushes, lay 

A child all naked, golden, fair— 

Young Cupid dreaming Time away, 
With roses in his hair. 


Tender sleep had o’ertaken him, 
Quenched his bright arrows, loosed his bow, 
And in oblivion sweet and dim, 

Had stilled him through and through. 


Never have I such colour seen 
As burned in his young dreaming face, 
Cheek, hair, and lip laid drowsily 

In slumber’s faint embrace. 


Oh, how he started ; how his eyes 

Caught back their sudden shiningness 

To see you stooping, loving-wise, 
Him, slumbering, to caress ! 


How flamed his brow, what childish joy 

Leapt in his heart at sight of thee, 

When, “ Mother! mother ! ” cried the boy— 
And, frowning, turned on me. 
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Isaac M eeR 


(AN EPITAPH) 

OOK-NOSED was I; loose-lipped. Greed fixed its gaze 
H: my young eyes ere they knew brass from gold. 

Doomed to the blazing market-place my days— 
A sweating chafferer of the bought and sold. 
Fawned on, and spat at; flattered, and decried— 
One only thing men asked of me: my price. 
I lived, detested ; and, deserted, died ; 
Scorned by the virtuous, and the jest of vice. 
And now, behold, blest child of Christ, my worth ! 
Stoop close: I have inherited the earth ! 


WALTER DE LA MARE 


Afterglow 


ITH daylight dying 
\ X Out of the sky, 

Slack in the saddle 
The lads ride by. 


The limp dusk holds them ; 
Their hands lie idle, 
Pale in the twilight, 
Loose on the bridle. 


They are become 
Unknowing lovers 

That lean to the earth 
While the twilight covers 


The ruffled jerseys, 

The caps pulled over, 
The bandaged knees 
And the trampled clover. 


They are blind to motion 
And deaf to sound, 

Save the lift of the hoof 
And its fall on the ground ; 


While twilight gathers 
The blacks and the browns 
Of the horses winding 
Over the downs. 
GWEN CLEAR 
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TWO POEMS 
I Took My Love 


TOOK my love by a woodside 

Which soft grass washes like a tide, 

Where drunk bees stagger past the ear, 
From Inn to Inn with sudden cheer. 


To warm her love I wished her brought 
Where the bee sings and Time is nought, 
And over Clyde’s impassioned skies 

The air breaks into butterflies. 


I took her where the wanton flowers 
Can keep the sunshine after hours, 
And daisies’ puritan-caress 

Might teach the kiss of holiness ; 


And stayed while beams drew slant, too soon, 
That soft glow makes an afternoon ; 

Then like a wild bird in her side, 

Her heart sprang up at eventide. 


Oh! Slender One 


H! Slender One, soft-lilac clad, 
Just for a touch my hands are mad. 


Your eyes release electric rain 
Of blue-fire to my every vein. 


I am afraid my heat will brand 
If carelessly you touch my hand. 


You, cooler than a drop of dew, 
Yet parch my depths with sight of you. 


Oh! Dew, wherein I fain would sink, 
Just touch my hand and let me drink. 


ROBERT CRAWFORD 


POETRY 


William Blake 


F ever I saw angel, I told none ; 

[: before grass was dry, I plucked therefrom 
Fairies, and bore them fading to my room ; 

If, darkling, censed by scattered rays of sun, 

I took Truth to my heart, and lost her, won ; 

I have still held those memories in a tomb 

Of solitude, imagination’s womb, 

And unresurgent ere my span was run. 


Then came a Vision with two books aloft, 
Innocence this, and that Experience ; 

They told of matters deathly or unknown ; 

Yet, as I read, the pathway and the croft 

By child’s feet traced were thus revealed to sense, 
And I no longer knew myself alone. 
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THE TOWN IN SUMMER 
Woodcut by G. RAVERAT 
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LOADING THE PONIES IN DALMATIA 


Woodcut by CLARE LEIGHTON 
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By KAREL CAPEK 


OJTECH was fast asleep (it was a November night, when bed 

is a comfortable place to be in) when there came a sudden 

knocking on his window with a stick. The sleeper took one 

moment more to finish his dream, in which the knocking played 
a decisive but somewhat confused part, and awoke. There! again, and 
again! The sleeper pulled the bed-clothes over his ears and determined 
not to hear anything. The stick, however, renewed its drumming on the 
glass in a violent and peremptory manner. Vojtech jumped out of bed, 
opened the window, and saw on the pavement below a man with his 
collar turned up. 3 

“* What do you want here ? ” he cried, letting his voice betray his angry 
annoyance. 

“‘ Make me a cup of tea,”’ replied the voice below hoarsely. 

The sleeper recognised his brother, and at last woke up. The pitiless 
cold of the night gripped his chest. “‘ Wait a minute,” he flung down, 
turned on the light and began to dress hurriedly. It was only while he was 
dressing that it occurred to him that he had not spoken to his brother for 
two years; they had quarrelled about a legacy. He suddenly fell to 
wondering so much about his coming that he forgot to put on his shoes. 
He sat there, shoe in hand, shaking his head. Why had he come ? Ob- 
viously, something had happened to him, he realised at last, and threw on 
his clothes and rushed to the window again. His brother was not down 
there any more, he was walking away and had already got as far as the 
corner of the street. Perhaps he had found the waiting too long. Vojtech. 
dashed out into the passage, opened the front door and ran after him. 

His brother was going off at a brisk pace without looking round. 
“ Karel,” called Vojtech as he ran; he was sure that his brother heard 
him, but that he did not want to stop or even slacken his pace. He started 
off after him at a run, calling excitedly: “‘ Karel, what are you doing, 
Karel? . . . I say, stop a minute, do!” 

Karel strode on quickly. Shivering with cold, half-dressed, bewildered, 
Vojtech stopped. Now for the first time he felt that it was raining. Karel 
went straight on, turned suddenly, and came back just as quickly towards his 
brother. For a moment Vojtech could not for the life of him think what to 
say to his brother. For two years they had not been on speaking terms. 
Ve we an obstinate fellow. Now he stood there with flashing eyes, biting 

s lips. 

““Then you won’t give mea cup of tea?” grumbled Karel,sullen and angry. 

“Yes, of course, I will, with pleasure,” gasped Vojtech, much relieved. 
““ T was only just a minute . . . Come along quickly, I’ll make you some 
at once.” 

“* At last,” snapped Karel bitterly. 
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“Why, good heavens !”’ Vojtech interrupted him eagerly, “ in any case 
. . . You could have come long ago. In half aminute . . . anything you 
want—If you’d like something to eat—I’ll be only too glad—just say.” 

_“ Thanks, just a cup of tea.” 

“ve got some bacon from Moravia, how about that? Or anegg ... 
I haven’t the least idea what the time is. It’s ages since we saw each 
other, isn’t it, Karel ? Would you like some wine ?” 

iz9 No.”’ 

“ “All right, just say. Anything you like . . . Look out, there are steps 
ere.” 

“1 know.” 

At last Vojtech got him home. He laughed, chattered, offered all kinds 
of things, and made excuses—‘‘ An old bachelor, you know ”—hunted 
out smoking tackle and cleared a chair or two, hardly noticing that he was 
doing all the talking himself. But all the time the vigilant, restless, in- 
quisitive thought remained with him: something must have happened to 
his brother. 

Karel sat frowning and lost in thought. There was an oppressive 
silence. “ Has anything happened ?”’ Vojtech burst out. 

a9 No.”’ 

Vojtech shook his head, puzzled. He did not recognise his brother like 
this. He was reeking of wine and women. And yet he was a married man ; 
he had a young wife, gentle as a lamb, a meek, pretty creature ; for years 
he had stayed quietly at home enjoying efficient control of domestic 
affairs, a paragon of life economy ; rather austere, methodical, precise, and 
with an inordinately high opinion of himself. Once he had been very ill, 
and since that time he ran his life on extremely hygienic and orderly lines, 
as if life had a value in itself and was to be bought back day by day through 
regular habits and self-control. And now he was sitting there, his brows 
knit in frowning sobriety, like a man just awakened after a night of dis- 
sipation ; there he sat with an indescribable expression on his face, tense, 
and as if with difficulty biting back evil words. It was obvious that some- 
thing terrible was going on within him. 

It was three o’clock in the morning. Vojtech clapped his hand to his 
forehead suddenly. ‘“‘ Good heavens, the tea!” he remembered with 
womanly concern, and hurried off to the kitchen. It was bitterly cold. He 
wrapped himself up in a shawl like an old woman and heated the water 
over the blue flame of the spirit lamp, quite glad to be doing something 
mechanical. He set out cups and saucers and sugar, comforted by the 
intimate clinking of the things ; he could only see into the other room 
through the crack of the door, and there stood his brother at the open 
window, as if he were listening to the roar of the Vltava’s weirs, an all 
res and steady voice which like a veil obscured the cold patter of 
the rain. 

z on you cold?” asked Vojtech anxiously. 
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Vojtech stood at the door in melancholy constraint. Here on the one 
side a quiet, dark, little den, just cheered by the pleasant hissing of the lamp: 
a dear, cosy, little den, a draught of something warm, the joy of being at 
home, the delight of giving hospitality ; on the other side a wide open 
window filled with the majestic voice of river and darkness, as though 
perhaps the night itself were rolling over the Vltava’s weir to make it roar 
so; and at the window a tall man standing erect, strangely unfamiliar, 
strangely excited : your own brother whom you do not recognise. Vojtech 
stood on the threshold as on the border of two worlds : his own intimate 
world and his brother’s strange one, which was somehow unusually grand 
and terrible at that moment. He knew that some secret was to be revealed 
to him, that his brother had come to tell him something supremely impor- 
tant; he was afraid of this, scared outright, as he listened with alert, micro- 
scopic attention to the hissing of the lamp and the broad murmur of theriver. 

With motherly care Vojtech set the steaming, ruddy tea on the table 
and asked: “ I say, wouldn’t you like something to eat?”’ In a minute 
he was back with bacon and biscuits, pressing him to eat and bustling 
about ; he grew femininely tender, like a kindly solicitous aunt. Karel 
merely sipped at his tea and then, it seemed, forgot his thirst. ““You see—” 
he began and stopped. He sat there with his face buried in his hands and 
thought no more of what he had wanted to say. 

All at once he straightened up. “ Listen, Vojto,” he began, “ I just 
wanted to say—that was a stupid business, our quarrel. Please don’t 
think that the money mattered to me. Perhaps you thought it did. It 
makes no difference to me, but it’s not true. It was only a question of 
form, and then . . . I don’t care that about money,” he cried excitedly 
snapping his fingers. ‘‘ Not that much. Nor about anything. I shall get 
on without anything at all.” 

Vojtech melted completely. Touched beyond measure, he broke into 
assurances that for long he had not given it a thought, that they had both 
been to blame, and so on ... Karel did not heed him. “ All right, 
that’s enough,” he said, “I don’t want to talk about that. It’s quite beside the 
point. I only wanted—to ask you,” the words fell from his lips hesitatingly, 
“to do something for me. Let my wife know that I have left the office.” 

“ But why, why— —”’ cried Vojtech in amazement. ‘‘ Do you mean 
you're not going back to her? ” 

““T don’t want to yet, d’you understand ? and perhaps not at all—that is 
quite irrelevant. Anyway she can go back to her people if she feels lonely. 
I only want not to be disturbed. There’s something I have got to start, I 
have a kind of plan—but for the present the details don’t matter. The 
main thing is that I must be by myself, d’you understand ? ” 

““T don’t understand at all. What’s wrong with the office ? ” 

““ Nothing, some nonsense or other. It’s all the same to me what has 
happened or is going to happen there. You don’t think that is troubling 
me at all, do you?” 

“What is troubling you then ? ” 
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*‘ Nothing at all. That is quite beside the point. I don’t think about it 
any more now. On the contrary, I’m glad of it, very glad. Vojto,” turning 
to him confidentially all at once, “‘ Now please tell me the truth quite 
honestly. Do you think Iam cut out for an official? Tell me now, do you?” 

“ I—d—don’t know,” stammered Vojtech. 

“I mean to say, if you know me a little from former days, do you think 
that can be enough for me? Do you think I could be satisfied with it ? 
That I haven’t the right or—don’t need to live a quite different life ? 
Do you really think that ? ” 

*“No, I don’t think so,” said Vojtech reluctantly and unconvinced, 
trying to take in with a single glance the whole of his brother’s regular, 
transparently temperate life ; a life which he had sometimes envied him ; 
a life in which he had never taken a close interest. 

“* Perhaps it looked like that,” continued Karel reflectively. “‘ Or per- 
haps it was slumbering in me. You see, Vojto, I never even knew, myself, 
but now I know quite well.” 

“What do you mean ? ”’ 

“* Oh, what does it matter ?”’ Karel brushed the subject aside and fell 
into thought. 

Vojtech waited a moment. ‘“‘ Look here, Karel,’’ he began, “‘ something 
has happened to you; you are angry or hurt—and you are letting your 
magination run away with you. Tell me first what has happened to you. 
Perhaps it can be put right. Certainly it can. And as for your not going 
back to your wife and the office, that is absolute nonsense. You can’t 
really be serious and—are you listening ? ” 

Karel stood up and laughed. “ That'll do,” he said, and began walking 
about the room. Now for the first time he looked about him, stopped in 
front of pictures, and noticed the things standing about. ‘“ Poor old 
Vojto,” he jeered, “‘ so this is where you live ? And all alone ? And you 
have room enough here to live your whole life ? your whole life ? Look 
here, supposing you got married. Married like me! Suppose you had a 
nice little wife. Someone to look after you as if you were a wilful child. 
To make you her little boy because she is afraid of childbirth and has no 
children. Think if you had a nest of pillows—like me! Why, man, you 
don’t know what happiness is ! ” 

“You are not fair to your wife,” objected Vojtech gently. 

““ Of course I am unfair to her,” retorted Karel, ‘‘ and more than that : 
she bores me, I’ve had enough of her. You must tell her that, but tell her 
too that I know I wrong her. Tell her that she has been the model of an 
official’s wife. Oh God ! it’s an absolute crime. Think of it, she has been 
waiting for me all the evening ! All the evening she has been keeping up 
the fire, looking at the thermometer, laying the table and waiting ; con- 
sider, she doesn’t suspect anything, yet! Still waiting even now, getting 
alarmed, sitting on the bed, unable to make it out . . . Until in the 
morning you come to her and say, ‘ Madam, your husband has gone off.’ ” 

“*T shall not tell her that ! ” 
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“You will say : He has gone off because he is disgusted with himself ; 
he is awfully bored with all he knows of himself. Just think, he has just 
discovered in himself a soul which he never knew before, a rather worse 
soul, violent, strange, and he wants to make a fresh start with it. He cannot 
sleep with you any longer because your husband was a quite different 
person ; he was a homely fool who drank warmed beer and was loved by 
you. Tell her that, Vojto, you understand ? Say to her, Madam, he hates 
warmed beer, he even hates you, for yesterday he drank iced and fiery 
wine and was unfaithful to you ; he has found another sort of woman for 
himself and is going to her—Ah, man.”’ Karel dropped suddenly from 
dramatic rhetoric to eager undertones, “ It’s awful for that poor girl, if 
you could see her wretchedness. Christ! what a life! Her feet were 
frozen through like ice, so that they simply couldn’t be warmed. I must 
go back to her because of her wretchedness. If you could see the way she 
lives ! It can’t be remedied by giving her money ; you see, she drinks it 
all away, but somebody ought to be with her—”’ 

“Karel!” said Vojtech hoarsely. 

“Wait a bit and don’t talk,’’ Karel defended himself. “ It isn’t only 
that. That is after all really beside the point. At first I did not even think 
of women. But really, Vojto, cana man go back to his pillows and lambre- 
quins when he has seen such misery ? You know, of course, what it’s 
like at home; I could smother myself in it all for shame and disgust, 
That of course my wife couldn’t understand. Oh I know she is good and 
sweet ; you needn’t speak about that anyway. I did not mean to begin 
about it at all ; it is only a detail and it really only began after that.” 

““ After what ?”’ ; 

** After I had decided. Wait, you don’t know anything about it yet. It 
all began quite differently. It began . . . while I was still in the office. 
To put it shortly—well, there was a row in the office—and I,” Karel 
brought his fist down on the table in violent anger, “ I was in the right, 
and there’s an end of it.” 

‘What was the row about ?”’ inquired Vojtech attentively. 

“Oh, nothing, some nonsense. It really isn’t worth mentioning at all. 
It was the last straw, you know. But you feel trampled on and simply 
can’t defend yourself. Just as if you were a rag. So I stayed on in the 
office and looked through documents and books, and it appeared that I 
was quite clearly in the right ; someone else had made a blunder, but 
who ? It’s strange that that’s all the same to me now ; but at the time I 
writhed like a worm and made up my mind to kill myself.” 

“ Karel!” cried Vojtech. 

“‘ 'You—you be quiet,’’ Karel commanded drunkenly, stretching out a 
trembling finger towards him, “ you are like that too. All the evening I’ve 
been wandering about the streets ; I didn’t want to go home. I just let 
myself drift. I was tired and only wanted to go and get drunk. I found a 
drinking-shop, you know, a low-down sort of den ; I had never seen any- 
thing like it: music and women and so much squalor—awful. I’ve 
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forgotten now who else was sitting there with me; one girl had awfully sore 
fingers, losing her nails ; is that a symptom of disease, do you know ? ” 

“Why do you ask?” 

“* Because she kept on drinking from my glass—I couldn’t prevent her ; 
but it doesn’t matter now. Then there was one man, I was talking to him 
the whole evening ; I don’t know who he was. I got the idea that they’d 
all come there as I had, guests and women, the whole lot of them ; per- 
haps they wanted to kill themselves too, because they were unhappy, and 
that’s why they were there. I felt that I had something in common with 
them, but in a different and deeper sense than, say, with my colleagues at 
the office: that somehow I must suddenly go selling matches and be 
filthy and old in the place of that matchseller ; or that I too must lose my 
nails painfully, that 1 must become a prostitute or go thieving at night, just 
as they do. Think of this, Vojto: I got the idea that while I was sitting 
there the end of the world was happening outside and nothing was left 
but that drinking-shop and the people in it ; harlots, women playing the 
harp, thieves, drunkards and diseased people ; and this was now humanity. 
There were no more churches or palaces, no more philosohy or art, glory 
or states, but only that score of outcasts. Can you imagine that ? ” 

*‘ Just go on with your story.” 

“No, nothing more. I just wondered what I should do in such circum- 
stances. What should I do, for instance, with my documents, my title and 
worldly wisdom ? Why, man, with all that I could not cheer up a 
single one of them, or give them a vivid idea of human virtue or 
degradation. There would be no example or image of anything ; if I 
were to play the harp or to cry, it would be a hundred times better; do you 
understand ? ” | 

ec Yes.” 

“You know, Vojto, that’s why I came to you, because you were sure to 
understand. For me it threw a light on my whole life. ‘The life I had been 
living was useless. It had been no good even to me myself. Perhaps it 
was of some use, possible to the state ; but the state is only something 
formal—The state is, for example, the duty on wine ; but it isn’t wine, or 
a tavern, or a squalid drunkard, or a diseased barmaid ; these are facts, 
d’you understand ? A man must go by facts and not merely lay down rules 
— —Anyway, I was suddenly disgusted with it. You know, Vojto, an 
official is a man who obeys and makes others obey, and that’s all he does ; 
and the higher officials, such as I was, don’t know at all whether people are 
ill, or what they’re like. You’ve got to see disease, misery and filth, other- 
wise you can’t know. But when you have merely seen and observed them 
carefully, and perhaps done nothing more, even so you do by this very 
fact render a great service to humanity ; it makes you miserable, drives 
you mad, makes you ill, and that is a great deal, far more than when you 
sit healthy and happy among your cushions. That’s how it is.” 

At that moment it was infinitely pleasant to Vojtech to listen. Snugly 
wrapped up, his knees hunched up to his chin, huddled in his rug, he sat 
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like a child, charmed as much by the speaker’s voice and gestures as by 
his words. ‘‘ Go on. More,” he said. 

‘‘ More,” said Karel meditatively, “ what more was there ? When I had 
decided never to go back to the office I suddenly felt an immense relief. 
I didn’t feel any longer that I wanted to kill myself. On the contrary, I 
saw now that I was just beginning, that this was the starting-point of a new 
life. That, I can tell you, is a tremendous sensation; I had never ex- 
perienced anything so wonderful. I wandered about the town again, not 
thinking of what I was going to do, but round about everywhere ; and 
even behind the walls of the houses I could feel something absolutely new. 
And just because it was all so wonderful, I knew that I had arrived at 
something splendid and true. You know, Vojto, inspiration is the greatest 
happiness of all. It’s a thing that can’t be expressed in words, but it is as if 
you were talking with God, or as if the whole world, earth and stars and 
all humanity, yes, even past generations, were all thinking your own 
thoughts with you. It is a happiness like that. Then I came across that 
girl and she spoke to me. I went to find out whether that amazing, that 
more than earthly beauty could survive even in such—such horror. And 
Vojto, would you believe it, I felt freer and freer. When I saw her wretch- 
edness I felt as if I were growing wings. If now I were to see all the misery 
and horror in the whole world, I should only be happier and more sure 
within myself. I must still know infinitely more, because that makes one 
free. Are you asleep?” 

“No, I’m not asleep.” 

“The more misery one sees, the more one has in common with the 
world. I have discovered the spirit of fellowship: it is not sympathy at 
all, it is enlightenment and ecstasy ; it is not pity but enthusiasm, You, 
yourself—” he pronounced this oration standing upright with arm out- 
stretched ; his intoxication, previously overcome by excitement, mastered 
him more and more powerfully—‘ you yourself then see every pain and 
discover every wretchednes and disease and feel them to be your own. 
You are poor and wretched, a thief and a harlot, a drunkard, a thing past 
hope ; you are that which you see. And you long only to bear all misery 
and every sickness, to take all degradation upon yourself ; you yearn and 
crave to be satisfied. You will not give alms to the poor, because you will 
not right the old wrong ; but you will be poor yourself, you must be as 
poor as they if you would put it right. You must be diseased, drunken, 
hunted, insulted, mud-bespattered, rejected of men. You must reach the 
supreme point. You must reach that utterly supreme point. You know 
enough, quite enough ; forget it all; you must learn now. But, Vojto,” 
he apie to him suddenly with unusual kindliness, ‘“‘ you must be wanting 
to sleep.” }. 

“No, really not,” Vojtech assured him eagerly. | 

‘* Go and lie down, I’ve something I must write. Do go to sleep; you © 
would only disturb me.” 

“No, Karel,” pleaded Vojtech, ‘‘ I shan’t go to sleep. Write if you want 
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to ; I shall just lie still so as not to disturb you ; but afterwards I have 
something to say to you.” 

** All right, but do go to sleep,” repeated Karel, seating himself at the 
table and burying his head in his hands. 

Quietly stretched out in bed Vojtech thought over what he would say 
to his brother. He was perplexed and full of pity ; he tried to find some 
particularly affectionate words which should be like a beaming glance. 
Considerate words like those we use to some one ill. Something by which 
he could comfort him and make it up to him. 

With half-closed eyes he watched his brother, bent over the table as if 
he were studying. He always learned with difficulty and very stubbornly. 
He used to have passionate cravings which he overcame by studying. He 
was so ambitious and headlong. A young drunkard, he had one day 
entirely given up drinking because he had made up his mind to. Or he 
would decide to get up at five o’clock in the morning. He got up and 
studied, Vojtech meanwhile snored in his lair, luxurious and warmth- 
loving as a cat. “‘ Vojto, Vojto, get up, it’s seven o’clock already.’ No 
sound from Vojtech ; as if he had not heard ; but all the time he hears the 
scratching of pen on paper and is snugly conscious ofa living creature so 
near him. For nothing in the world would he open his eyes. He wants to 
finish his dream ; but really it is not a dream (smiled Vojtech to himself) 
it actually happened when I was in about the fourth form : some fellows in 
the seventh form, fellow-students of Karel’s, took me to a tavern, wait a 
minute, there was Kislingr and Dostalek—he’s dead now .. . Then 
Vojtech hears a woman singing to the harp, “ And I am Esmeralda, faith- 
ful daughter of the South, Esmeralda, Esmeralda — —’’ He likes it, but 
he is afraid that they will turn him out ; he makes himself as small as he 
can, so that nobody shall see him. He hides behind the table and only 
looks at the girl who carries round the wine. Now with arms uplifted she 
smoothes her hair and sings; now she speaks to one of them, bending 
towards his face, kneeling with one knee on a chair, a red garter below 
the other knee ; Vojtech does not know where to turn his eyes, he is 
ashamed of them, he is jealous, and he watches — —And now, great 
heavens ! she sees me! She goes straight to him, swaying a little ; she 
leans right across the table, looking at him from very close with her strange, 
shining pupils, humming a little song about love, and quietly, lovingly, 
she laughs ; Vojtech feels her damp breath on his lips, and could almost 
cry with shame and love. He wants to speak, but he does not know what 
to say ; she, too, does not know, and so she only murmurs the little song 
about love and looks into his eyes with her close, bright gaze. What did 
she want of me ? Why did she not speak ? Why, the boys are not here any 
more, but here sits Karel, writing at his deed-folio and saying : ‘‘ Now you 
must study.’’ But Vojtech pretends not to hear; study as much as you 
like, he thinks, but let me sleep now. 

When Vojtech woke it was broad day ; he was surprised to find himself 
in bed half-dressed ; then he remembered a little and looked for Karel. 
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Karel was lying on the couch asleep. His face looked worn and painfully 
tired, and he looked older. Then Vojtech, quietly, so as not to wake him, 
looked for what he had written the night before. He found a letter in a 
sealed envelope, tore it open and read : 

Sir, 

On account of illness I beg to tender my resignation and I request that I may be 
granted discharge without pension. 
N.N., ex-counsellor. 


Vojtech shook his head and searched further. In the waste paper 
basket were some crumpled and much corrected and torn sheets; he 
smoothed them out and read : 

Dear Sir, 

Kindly compare the deed which was taken from me yesterday with the supple- 
ment B3 in the file M-XXIII., with the Minister’s dictation in the above-mention- 
ed file and with the copy of the letter of the 17th September in the same, which 
prove that I am not to blame for the mistaken decision, but that I got faulty material 
from the protocol. You will see for yourself, in spite of your youth, that the 
Minister was unjust to me— 


Here was the letter, torn and crumpled in evident anger. A further 
sheet ought from appearances to contain the beginning of a treatise ; 
there was only: 


If you wish to become a philosopher, you must— 


But this sheet too was crumpled and torn, perhaps after the long, 
wakeful hours. 

Vojtech carefully put together the pathetic papers and with a heart 
aching with pity, looked at his sleeping brother. You can see that he is 
already grey at the temples, swollen under the eyes, and he seems ill. 
Vojtech watched him with careful attention; then he quietly finished 
dressing, shut the door after him, and hurried to his brother’s office. 

He had acquaintances there, and it was easy for him to find out what 
had happened the previous day. In the afternoon the Minister had burst 
into the department quite beside himself with rage. “‘ It is disgraceful,” 
he bellowed from the doorway, “‘ whoever did it is either a fool or a dis- 
honourable man.” It is true that he did not say it in exactly those words, 
but he implied something still worse. ““ And who is supposed to have 
done this?’ he cried, waving a draft. Everybody was trembling with 
apprehension ; then Karel said, ‘‘ That is my draft,” and would have 
defended himself. “‘ Silence, sir!” cried the Minister, and tore up the 
draft and threw it on to the desk of the youngest clerk in the department, 
his favourite. “‘ Put that right, sir!’ And slammed the door behind him. 
Everyone remained as if stunned. Karel, pale, and to all appearances 
moving like an automaton, shut his desk and went out without a word. At 
five o’clock he returned and worked while everyone went home. None 
of them, indeed, believed that he had committed any blunder ; but he did 
not want to talk to anyone. ThenVojtech, almost by force, penetrated to 
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the Minister, a terrible and explosive man ; after half an hour he appeared 
in the doorway, flushed, exhausted, but with the light of victory in his 
eyes: the Minister himself conducted him as far as the door in order to 
shake him once again by the hand. Vojtech flew home ; he found Karel 
sitting despondently on the sofa, worn out with fatigue and wrapped in a 
circle of thought. 

“ Karel ! ” he announced triumphantly, “ you’re to go to the Minister.” 

“1m not going,” said Karel absent-mindedly. 

“ Yes, you are, because—because he wants to apologise to you ; that is, 
he begs you to come in order that he may express his regret and con- 
fidence. And his regard.”’ Vojtech quickly recalled the words which he 
had prepared beforehand. 

““ Why did you go there ?”’ Karel spoke heavily. “ It’s no good any- 
way, I don’t want to and—I wantto be left alone, Vojto. It’s better formeso. 
Please leave me now. I’ve something immensely more important to think 
Of now...) .”’ 

‘There was a painful silence. Vojtech bit his nails in despair. “‘ And 
what are you going to do now? ‘Tell me that,”’ he said at last. 

“TI don’t know,” said Karel reluctantly, and began to pace about the 
room. 

Somebody rang. It was a chauffeur. ‘“ The Minister has sent his car 
for the counsellor,” he announced in the doorway. 

Karel gave a start; he searched his brother’s eyes suspiciously to see 
if he were by any chance playing a trick on him; he saw, however, only 
naive surprise. 

He was overcome now by an absurd feeling, the emotion which over- 
comes one suddenly at some kind little attention. ‘Tears rose to his eyes ; 
he blushed, and turned to the window. Right in front of the window 
shone the polished fittings of a splendid car. 

““ Well,” he said hesitatingly, ‘“‘ I will go.” 

He suddenly began to hurry very much ; and Vojtech helped him with 
such elaborate and confused haste that they had hardly time to say good- 
bye. 

When Vojtech stepped to the window the street was already empty ; 
and because he felt desolate and homesick, he went to announce to Karel’s 
wife that her husband was coming back to her. 
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DIDN’T TAKE CARE OF HIMSERE 


By C. E. MONTAGUE 
I 


LIKED Jimmy Brinton at school. I don’t mean I should have liked 

him quite as much if I had put my money on him every time he went 

in for one of the great prizes of life—head of the school ora place in 

the Eight that rowed for it at Henley. For Jimmy was like certain 
horses ; he had more of the runner-up habit than of the winning one. 
Before the Eight went into training, our last year at school, Jimmy was 
held to be dead sure to stroke it ; and yet, when Henley came, he was only 
ninth man. We ran on the towpath together, alongside our crew in the 
final, and Jimmy was so taken up with roaring praises and encouragement 
at the man rowing stroke in his stead that he stumbled clean into the river 
at Fawley, much to the entertainment of the public. 

We left school together, vowing on no account to lose sight of each other, 
as people do vow at such times. I scarcely saw him for the next five years. 
From school he went to the Bar as fast as the rules and time-tables allowed. 
This was not Jimmy’s act really. It was his father’s. All that Jimmy did 
was to be nice to his father. The father, you see, was one of those practical 
men who always know better. Nothing like the Bar, he said, for any 
fellow with brains ; and nothing like starting as early as ever you can in 
the race of man’s life. My own father, not being practical, differed. 
“It isn’t any good,” he said, “in any sort of race, to try beating the 
pistol.” So I went to Oxford, to wait for the pistol. 

I vote for my father’s plan every time. Most young men of spirit are 
mad, in some ways ; and a university makes a quite good padded room ; 
by the time they go down they will have learnt, if they have any luck, that 
you can’t ram and sink a brick wall with your forehead. Besides, there’s a 
kind of informal Mop Fair, or hiring-fair, every summer at Oxford. 
Employers of labour drop in and look round, with the aid of wise dons, 
for any young man, at the end of his time, who has gumption or guts or is 
fit to be left alone with a job. If they make such a find they fling themselves 
upon him and bind him to them with gold chains. Even a relative dud may 
get a good situation if he looks sharply about him and bears it in mind 
that the fair is soon over. In five years from the time I left school I had a 
job after my own heart at Leeds—such work as I should have done, any- 
how, just for the fun of it, if I had been a rich man ; and yet I was well 
paid for doing it. By that time Jimmy had been sitting for a good two years 
in his chambers in the Temple, his wig nice and clean in its box, his gown 
all ready on a peg, his best mist prius look on, waiting for someone to knock 
at the door and walk in with brief number one. Nothing like making a 
good early start ? Oh! these practical men ! 
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II 

Mind, Jimmy himself told me nothing about these delays of the law. 
For all that he said, he might have been turning work away from the door 
every day, from sheer excess of it. For then he’d have said nothing either. 
I merely gathered the facts from the atmosphere. They soaked into me. 

It was on the first night of my first yearly holiday from my job. I was 
bound for the Alps, to climb there for a month, and was staying for one 
night in London before taking train for Elysium, from Victoria. So I 
went, after dinner, to look Jimmy up in Vane Court, for I knew that he 
slept there as well as waited for the employment which came not. 

Do you, by chance, know Vane Court, Middle Temple ? Among the 
comeliest group of old dwelling-places in London it is beauty’s crown of 
beauty, at any rate on a long evening late in a glorious June, with the strong 
wine of your very conscious manhood’s first holiday turning your head 
divinely. At Jimmy’s high open window we sat out the twilight. A 
fountain plashed below in the court ; beyond there were roses and lawns 
in a long-shadowed garden ; a winning vista of terrace and stairway, all 
done in white stone, drew the eye on to where barge after barge was 
sliding, with an air of infinite leisure, down the shining Thames. ‘The dim 
sky-line of Surrey hills, pensive in mist ; the sunken roar of the Strand 
singing bass to the Temple sparrows’ wee treble ; the evening peace of the 
old Inn, with daylight and lamplight sociably be-decking one another— 
is it only the life and joy in ourselves that make the passionate perfection 
of all these ravishing things, or is there anything left of them after we go? 

I wondered. I lay, as it were, in a warm bath of poignant delight and 
luxurious sadness. And then, somehow, the fact about Jimmy soaked 
into me. Do these warm baths, like others, open some sort of delicate 
pores in a man? I had not known before that Jimmy had failed. But I 
did know it then. I saw him as he was now likely to be, behind the screen 
of his courtesy—a being, perhaps, like the forsaken princess of the story, 
dying in her tower, all her life, of a starved heart and of missed self-com- 
pletion, but always contained and not crying out. And then, somehow or 
- other, I lost hold of that vision. My sympathy shallowed away. I saw my 
friend only as the untroubled figure which he chose to offer for public 
inspection. And so no doubt I grew wildly selfish again, and fanfaronnaded 
and whooped about my own joys as a young man will de while the luck 
holds. He soars, he is a hawk, he trots the air, like the Dauphin on that 
horse of his. 

Jimmy played up like an angel to my tempestuous satisfaction with life. 
He. did not merely endure my ecstasies. He made them his own; he 
carried them on ; he glowed and exulted with me ; he took up my rhap- 
sodies, made better things of them, and then gave me them back, as if all 
the improvement were mine. I only remember one wisp of our talk. I 
think I had quoted, as thousands of people must do every year when they 
feel chirpy, that purple patch out of the Bible, about stars singing together 
and sons of God shouting for joy. 
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He kindled at once. ‘“‘ What a talent,”’ he said, ‘‘ that—somebody had ! 
What a writer ! Of course he was at it a pretty long time—I mean writing 
the whole of the Bible—and roped in all the great wits—don’t the critics 
say now ?—of several ages to help him. Even so, what variety ! Any Jack 
thing you may feel, in any old mood, he’ll say it for you unimaginably well. 
Mystic and sceptic and fairy-tale-teller; moralist, legalist, amorist, 
pacifist, die-hard—all of ’em there; he takes turns in the parts. Don’t 
you fancy we all come to read him in bed of a night as we grow up and find 
out for ourselves what’s the best of light reading ? He never can bore, in 
the mass: he has too many tones, semitones, overtones, every known means 
of tickling your mind into heeding him—everything that can ‘ take you 
out of yourself ’ as a barmaid said to me once in praise of the works of the 
great Miss Corelli. And, taken in little doses, carefully chosen, can’t he 
just cocker you up if you’re not going strong, or soothe you when you’re 
mellow or—oh ! but what shall one say of his gift of mixed metaphor ? ” 

Then and whenever he let his tongue go, it seemed as if you had said all 
the bright things yourself. “‘ That’s my mind, uttering itself at last,” you 
felt, and you glowed with a kind of complacency at your light touch and 
your critical sense and your flitting vivacity. 

Only as I was going away did it strike me that every man, as Hamlet 
observed, hath business and desires, and that we two had been talking all 
night about mine, and not at all about Jimmy’s. I lingered a little, smitten 
with shame and trying faintly to draw him on to his affairs. He dried up 
quietly at once, as if such a topic could interest nobody. So I said good- 
bye and then he seemed a little compunctious, as if he had been too 
snubbing before. With a smile that was extraordinarily kind and humble 
he gathered the triceps muscle of my arm into one of his big sensitive 
hands and slowly kneaded it in a friendly way that he had had with me 
at school. 

“Come again,” he said, “‘ en route to Paradise, or back from it.’ And 
then, just as I looked back from a lower turn of the stairs and saw the big 
and square shoulders of Jimmy disappear through his door, there came to 
me one of those fugitive gleams of certitude which rest upon no evidence 
that you can specify at the time, and yet are so vividly real that you can 
only wonder whether truth has more means of presenting itself to our 
minds than we have yet been able to catalogue. Jimmy, I felt in that way, 
was going back into his chambers as into some sort of a Hell—not the red- 
hot fiery kind, with any amount of wicked good company on the grids, 
but some sort of cold, blank and vacuous Hell, such as solitary occupation 
of a burnt-out moon. 

While the gleam lasted I vowed I would look Jimmy up on my way 
home from Switzerland. But gleams of that sort fade quickly ; once I had 
got at the Alps, I soon lost my head in the old delectable way—that of the 
lover alone with the beloved one at last. Home, work, friends—mere 
midges, all of them, for the time, spinning somewhere in the air outside. 
And then, at my holiday’s end, the joy of work closed in on me again, like 
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the clasping draw that sets in as soon as the heart has had enough of ex- 
panding. Gad! what health one had then! And health has a selfishness 
of its own, as the invalids have. 


III. 

It was over a year before I again descended upon the capital, and spent 
a whole hot August afternoon in restless felicity, walking to and fro 
between the shops of the men who sell foreign money, the men who sell 
folding lanterns for climbers, the men who sell jam in quarter-pound 
tins, and the festal hotel near Victoria Station, the blest birthplace of so 
many unforgettable holidays. But first I had made sure of Jimmy for 
dinner that evening. 

Looking back now I can see he had changed in the year. Not that he 
looked really battered or dusty. It was not so marked as all that. He 
looked—well, not quite the special and radiant opposite that he had always 
seemed to those things, with the liquid shine of his full brown eyes, the 
mobile glow of his cheeks and the natural lustre of his very dark auburn 
hair, which curled in a vigorous way, like that of classical statues and a few 
very strong men. But I didn’t see that at the time. I suppose I wasn’t out 
to see any such things. I was much too well off. I fancy the whole visible 
universe had to be, for me at that moment, one smiling landscape, with no 
figures in it more sombre than swains happy in their loves and cows 
satisfied with the pasture. All rivulets had to babble gaily and wittily. 

Jimmy certainly fulfilled this last requirement like a master. He chimed 
in with my mood ; he rejoiced with them that rejoice. Over our wine he 
plied me with an intoxicant much more delicious—a foretaste of the 
mountain joys that I was going to. “ Feel it already ?”’ he asked. “* Dawn, 
and a cool wind just lipping over a pass, and the bite of the blown grains 
of ice on your cheek ? ” 
ene Ral. of the things came to my face as he spoke of them. ‘‘ Gad!” 
I exclaimed, “ how you know! ” 

“1?” he said, as if that had nothing to do with it. But he went on. 
“And the sun rising cold, from behind a black ridge—so.cold you can 
stare at it straight—vyou can count all its cold yellow spikes if you like.” 

You see how he spoke—with the bare phrasing of people who love a 
thing too much to talk slops about it. And I was in rapture, of course. 
Who wouldn’t be, at having good incense burnt on the shrines of his 
particular gods ? I sniffed up the smell of it, hard. 

Others than Jimmy might have been decent enough about a friend’s 
hobby. But you would have felt that they were indulgent, elder-brotherly, 
somehow superior. Jimmy talked as if he himself had never had any hobby 
but this. His colour rose and his eyes shone larger as he spoke about the 
illusion a huge dome of snow can give you—a sense of being cocked up 
on the actual spherical swell of the earth’s globe—and of the other illusion 
you get there at night—the feel of the mighty swish of the earth as it goes 
whirling through space. To hear him was rousing, to me, beyond words. 
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And yet it never felt as if Jimmy were saying anything very vivid or in- 
genious : it was only as if my own recollections were growing wonder- 
fully fine—as if it were I who could talk with the tongues of men and of 
angels, if I liked, and call up old hours of delight with one evocative word. 
But I did like the look of his eyes—full in themselves, but socketed 
deeply, so that the eager sympathy of the man gleamed almost mysteriously 
in their depths, like water shining far down in a well. 

No doubt I only liked it then as a young egoist would, and took it as an 
extra glimmer of romantic lustre added to the pleasing landscape of my 
personal beatitude. Certainly it was not till long after our parting, that 
night, that the old question rose in my mind : had we spoken a word, the 
whole time, about any concern or interest of Jimmy’s ? Where would he 
spend his own holiday ? Would he be going alone ? Why, I had not even 
thought of enquiring. Pretty sort of beast | must have been. 


IV 

My slight and passing compunction was revived the next winter by a 
letter from Mynors, of Durham, the third man, with Jimmy and me, of an 
old school triumvirate somewhat the worse already for years and the cares 
of this world. Mynors wrote : 

‘Ever see Brinton ? He’s on my mind, off and on. He’s a dead stickit 
lawyer, it seems—tout ce qu’il y a de manqué—devil a chance of a brief. I 
imagine he always hated the very thought of the law—longed to be an 
architect, I believe, but Pa Brinton was mad on the Bar. It was all that 
damned gentleman instinct of Jimmy’s that made him give in—his habit 
of throwing himself into everyone else’s wishes and plans. Can’t you see 
the whole thing—B pére crying out for the Bar, and B fils afraid that even 
to mention his dear architecture would be like cutting in rudely when 
somebody was speaking ? I guess Jimmy has some regrets that are pretty 
good gnawers. 

‘““ The worst of it is, the father’s finances are reported groggy. It seems 
he has some kind of encumbered estate—ought to have sold long ago, but 
hung on. Pig-headed pride, I suppose—the usual thing. Anyhow, 
Jimmy’s supplies are endangered. 

“Of course this is mere bazaar rumour. I have heard nothing from 
Jimmy himself. Nobody will. I see him the few times I’m in town, and I 
fish all I can, to find out how it goes. But he never lets on. He doesn’t 
turn crusty, nor seem to elude ; only, after I’ve gone, I find we’ve talked 
all the time about Durham Cathedral or my craze for ski-ing.” 

My own experience ! Not next time, though: I vowed I would take 
care of that. But there were no Alps for me the next year, nor even the 
next after that. Work kept me at home, with only short holidays at the 
Lakes, where God has made rocks fit for any archangel to scramble on 
in his spare time. So I didn’t go South, nor see Jimmy. 

A third year passed before the notorious Brinton bankruptcy came, and 
the learned judge laid the knout upon the back of Brinton pére with the 
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fine, free swinging action that you may remember. “‘ Men like you, who 
feed their own personal vanity at the expense of society—”’ that sort of 
beans was what Pa Brinton got. 


V 

You know how you feel at such times. To write or not to write to the 
friend whose father has just had a whipping at the cart’s tail, to the public 
delight ?—that is the question. I didn’t solve it. I only adjourned it, 
from day to day. I let the thing slide. Perhaps the world was too much 
with me. I had just married and settled down on the best site, as it seemed 
to me at the time, in the whole garden of Eden. Few sounds of distress 
could penetrate thither from the world of the unblest, outside. So two or 
three years slipped divinely away before time and place served and to go 
and rout out Jimmy became the obvious next thing to do. 

He was in his old chambers, to my relief. I had feared lest that skinny 
war-horse, his income, might have been shot under him at the time of the 
paternal smash. But I only found one change in Jimmy besides a sort of 
new rectangularity in his broad shoulders and a grey hem fitted on to his 
very dark auburn hair. The strange thing was a touch of pride in his 
manner. It struck me like a sort of tiny notice-board, with delicate but 
quite legible lettering on it, to say that Jimmy, too, had his privacies like 
another, and any dog found in the preserved area might get himself shot. 
If Jimmy had been any common and unclean person, you might have 
thought his father had been made a peer. 

Apart from that, he was eagerly friendly. He soon had me chattering. 
Where had my wife and I honeymooned ?—that was one of his questions. 

At Venice, I said. 

_ “Venice, by Jove!” He lit up at once, as if no other place had been in 

his thoughts since our last meeting. “‘ All the morning in that little low- 
roofed church—St. George, is it >—on the Slavonic Quay, where the 
Carpaccios are ? Sucking in that russet lustre of theirs at your eyes till 
your souls were as brown as ripe corn? And then luncheon and then a 
great swim at the Lido, and so back to Venice across the Lagoon with the 
sun setting crimson behind the Euganean Hills—and they like black 
Pyramids standing against a dark flame ? And dinner, near a tall door- 
window opening on the Grand Canal—and ripples lapping and plopping 
outside in the warm dusk, and pretty little silly songs about ‘ Funiculi, 
funicula’ tinkling in from a gondola as it goes past, and both of you 
feeling ‘ Life, life—this is life. Too wonderful ever to end!’ ” 

It wasn’t just the words. Something else seemed to disengage itself 
from him—the breath of some passion that shed itself like a transfiguring 
atmosphere round those harvested pleasures of mine which he recalled. 
It made my own honeymoon more enchanting in recollection : the very 
Queen of the Adriatic became twice herself as I looked back at her now 
‘through this entrancing and enriching haze. 

No wonder if it made me rather drunk. I suppose I rattled on about the 
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joys of my commonplace travel, absurdly to my own contentment. Jimmy 
listened with positive genius. All he said was a stimulant word or two, now 
and again, to keep my tongue wagging happily, as a boy gives just a wee 
flick of his whip to keep his top going, when once it spins well. 

Before I should have thought it possible, the flash sky-signs over the 
Surrey-side wharfs were winking at us across the black sheen of the Thames 
though I had come before three o’clock on a fine day early in September. 
I looked at my watch. Already my train for the North called to me from 
St. Pancras. So now, it being too late, I remembered my vows to behave 
myself civilly. I was well ashamed of myself. I made some sort of 
stuttering show of asking how he had been, all this time. Had he been 
away for his holiday yet ? And so on. 

While I fumbled I caught that look on him again—very quick, very 
slight, and yet definite. It was as if Jimmy’s dignity stood to attention, on 
guard, and yet not aggressively. But he wore the openest air of consent 
to report on himself—at some other time. “ Lots of things to talk over,” 
he said gaily, “‘ when you come this way again. Good-bye t’ye.” 

Yes, he was unmistakably changing. There was nobody now from whom 
the words ‘‘ Good-bye” could come at once so affectionately and so 
terminatively, so warm with good-will and yet so preventive of any answer 
except an instant farewell. 


VI 

Possibly I was chilled a little, unwittingly, by that first touch of a 
reticent frost in my friend. Or perhaps it was that, for several years after 
that, time was flowing away, for me, as it does during a play that is good. 
As long as the children of two persons happily married are young and have 
health, the years are like one unending instant of deep satisfaction. 'To 
friends you may seem to grow older; not to yourself. You are safely 
through youth and all its restless vapours, self-pity and plaguing desires ; 
and no sign has come yet that the musty old phrases about man’s in- 
variable consignment to dust will ever seriously apply to your own fine 
well-functioning person. Eight years must have passed, like one good 
dream that fleeth, before I next heard of Jimmy. 

It was, again, in a letter from Mynors. “ What news of old Brinton?” . 
he wrote. ‘‘ Mine is indirect only. You know that by trade I am what 
beautiful souls call, with proper disdain, a provincial attorney. So I have | 
articled clerks ; and articled clerks have exams to scrape through before 
our trade union will let them put up their brass plates. I share the joys ~ 
and sorrows of my clerks, so far as they suffer me to, and lately I have 
made out that all articled clerkdom is ringing with praise of a London 
law tutor who coaches by letter, dirt cheap, and with a demonic power of 
getting inside these lads’ minds—even by post—and feeling about for 
whatever it is that stumps ’em and putting it right. 

*¢ Well, this wonder-worker is Brinton. I gather he took to the job when 
his father went broke—partly to keep himself going, but chiefly to pay off 
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the old ass’s debts. The restitution stunt, you know—the Walter Scott 
touch: Jimmy gets that sort of notion ; but coaching in elementary law 
can’t be quite the same fun as writing The Fair Maid of Perth. Appall- 
ing drudgery. A modicum of it would keep him—you know the austere 
way he lives, and he never cared a cuss about money. But now he’s out 
to get thousands, just to pour into this damn private well of family honour. 
So he turns himself into a sort of sweating factory, run single-handed— 
sixteen hours a day, so they say.” 

While I read Mynors’ letter I thought about dates. Yes, Jimmy’s head 
must have been all a-buzz with his scheme on the day when we had met 
last and he had let the full jet of his imaginative sympathy play, hour after 
hour, on my holiday affairs as if nothing else mattered to him in this 
world. He must have been in bewilderment, almost terror. Jimmy, the 
kind old conformer to everyone’s else’s movements and wishes, invent a 
new calling! Jimmy face advertising himelf, some way or other! Jimmy, 
the dear helpless failure in life, put a price on a talent of his, untried and 
lodged in him useless till then, and go forth to market it! As well might 

a shy country boy start for London, to open a new Stock Exchange. Well, 
_ I must run up and see him at once. 

But you can’t always get off at once. So I would go as soon as I could. 
And then the War came, and all our little arrangements were knocked on 
the head, more or less. Soon it was not of one friend of your youth, but 
of most of them, that you might have ugly news any time. I suppose it 
hardened us all, in a way. 


Vil 

Half through the War I came home for a while with a wound. Before 
going back to the Low Country mud I ran across Mynors, now short of a 
leg and chucked out of the Army, and back at his trade—mainly, he told 
me, making out wills for second lieutenants. He had seen Jimmy. Jimmy, 
he said, had tried to enlist every few months, but had always been barred 
by the doctors: heart weak, they said. All Jimmy’s pupils had gone to 
the war, so his income was off ; but he had got a labourer’s job in some 
shell-making place—I think it was lifting great chunks of pig-iron all day. 
Each time he tried to enlist, after this, the faculty told him his heart was 
much worse. 

He still slept at Vane Court, Mynors said. As hardly anyone slept in 
the Temple it looked specially lightless at night, as if it were darkened 
purposely. So enemy airmen thought it must be the War Office or Ministry 
of Munitions or some such choice mark, and Jimmy had had German 
bombs dropping all round his attic while he reposed after the toils of the 
day. But Mynors had found him convinced that many more bombs must 
surely be falling everywhere else. 

Only one letter did I have from Jimmy during the whole of the War. 
It was early in April, 1918, just after we got the big knock from the 
Germans. I found Jimmy’s letter waiting, along with another, the day 
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the remaining three-tenths of my battalion were told that now they might 
lie down and sleep, at some ruined place near Amiens. For seven days 
and nights we had been hustled back, kicking the best we could, though 
poor was the best, and not resting at all, the whole way from St. Quentin. 
Our Division had lost all its guns and none of us had so much as a rag of 
warm vanity left to wrap himself up in. I believe every Jack man, as he 
hobbled away in the dark to his billet, was pretty well sick with the 
childish desire for a kind word from someone before he stretched down to 
sleep and got a night off from his misery. 

My other letter was from a publicist of repute, a man noted for “ giving 
a backbone of vigorous and virile thought,” as his admirers used to say, 
“to the dull, puny, hand-to-mouth lives of average men.”’ This sage was 
virtuous. He wrote: ‘‘ What we have to do now, I suppose, is to. achieve 
the right temper in presence of the accomplished fact of defeat. After all, 
it can be done. It has often been done. France had to do it in 1870.” 
That was the line of this wise friend of Job’s—all was over, so we must 
make the right faces while Germany went on to give us a good running 
kick in the stomach. 

Jimmy wrote: “ Oh, well done, you Fifth Army people. I swear you 
have Fritz tired. He’s done—it’s just the First Battle of Ypres all over 
again—England within half an inch of her life, and the cord frayed most 
devilish thin and nothing left but the sort of pluck that will fight on 
without a blink of a hope to be seen. But I believe with all my soul you’ve 
done the miracle. You’ve worn ’em down, for all their strength. You know 
how the turn often comes—quite unbelievably, just when you’re feeling 
dead-beat past caring what happens—how the storm unaccountably blows 
itself out and all the strain’s suddenly gone and victory come. You’re 
like that—somehow I know it.” : 

If you were ever a soldier you know how it makes your face sting with 
discomfort to hear the formal gush of civilians about your supposed 
martial virtues. They mean so well; they know so little ; they miss the 
point by so much. And Jimmy hadn’t spared the butter. Coming from 
anyone else it would have arrived in France rancid. And yet somehow to 
me his letter, coming just when it did, was indescribably moving and 
heartening. One felt that somebody at least had understood ; someone’s 
heart and mind had been with us, all that hellish week. Squabbling 
politicians and commanders had somehow, between them, sent us to sea 
in a coffin-ship—undermanned, overloaded, unhelped. All our agony and 
bloody sweat had only just kept the rotten craft from foundering right out. 
None of us doubted that blame and shame would be heaped on us eagerly 
by the great and the wise whose muddles and jars we had just been 
expiating—more than half of us with their lives. But someone at least 
understood. Like whatever it is that takes wing from the wireless mast of 
a sinking ship and thrills out into letters and words that set men’s hearts 
aflame, half an ocean away, so the bitterness of our deserted state and our 
long losing fight and the numbing and quelling brutality of our weariness 
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had transmitted themselves to the distant mind of a friend and fired it 
with a pity as passionate as Christ’s. 

The help I got from that letter was positively physical. Everything hurt 
less, at once. Legs that had ached like bad teeth, just with fatigue, now lay 
quite easy on the stone floor of my billet. Soldiers, you know, do become 
like small children. They get back to very simple emotional states. When 
I had read Jimmy’s letter two or three times I found myself giving a big 
sigh of contentment. I went straight off to sleep like a child who has had 
a bad day, at odds with its whole nursery world, but comes round at last 
under a benedictive kiss, the last thing at night, from its mother: its 
universe has suddenly been reconstructed. 


VIII 

It was not merely Europe that had to be put together again in the first 
years of peace. Many minor Humpty Dumpties had fallen off walls of 
their own. All sorts of solitary and insignificant men and women, the 
odds and ends of a complicated civilisation, had lost or broken their 
curious little appliances for hooking victuals into their reach and keeping 
up private beds of their own. 

I gathered, indirectly, that Jimmy, for one, had the deuce of a fight to 
keep himself going till he could rally round him the unslaughtered remnant 
of his old clientéle of thick-headed articled clerks. As a lone wolf, he had 
no trade union to see to him. And he had no fat to live on till business 
revived: his father’s famished creditors had had the lot as it grew. I 
wrote, a year after the Peace, to press him to stay for a while at our grey 
moorland cottage in the wind and heather of the West Riding. No good. 
“Work that couldn’t be left,’ was the reason he gave for his refusal. 
From some turn of a phrase I took it that this reason would last, though 
he didn’t quite say he would never come to us. Somehow I felt sure— 
perhaps because he was so immeasurably far from hinting anything of the 
_ kind—that Jimmy was pretty well in the throes. 

I heard from Mynors, the year after, that the old boy had scraped 
through—at a price. He had kept his fees down to the pre-war tariff, 
though living cost twice as much now. I think he must have had the born 
teacher’s knack of laying his mind close alongside the weak, muddled 
mind of dull youth. Anyhow, custom returned in the end, as flies do to 
first-rate sugar lavishly spilled. No doubt some of his pupils sneered at 
him for letting good stuff go so cheap—perhaps wondered what the catch 
was—had he been lagged for something, or was he just a fool, thougha 
genius at coaching ? Still, they grabbed at the good bargain : his fame in 
the under-world of the law was becoming greater than ever; he was a 
beneficent Peter, holding the keys of a profession and not charging much 
at the gate. 

“Tf Jimmy,” Mynors wrote, “ had a grain of the business man in him, 
he would have turned the thing into a huge cramming-shop before now— 
big house in Kensington, lots of advertisements, thumping high fees, 
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whole staff of the briefless to do all the coolie-work, Jimmy to count up 
the money. Not he, though. He’s primitive—gives nothing less at a time 
than the whole of himself. It’s that damned over-sympathy touch. He’ll 
be used up in five years.” 

The letter alarmed me. But my alarm was allayed by a rare windfall— 
a letter from Jimmy himself. It was cheerful, amusing, very friendly. 
He had never, he said, at the end, paid his respects to my wife. “ You 
must make a break,” Jimmy wrote, “in your next trajet of this wicked 
city, from Euston to Victoria, and both of you dine with me at the Meurice. 
Seven-thirty, whatever the month and the day. I rely on your honour.” 

I left it at that. The next year, in early July, my wife and I were at the 
rendezvous. 


IX 

Jimmy did us right well. The Meurice Restaurant is one of the places 
where many consciously rich people eat, lest they fail to shed enough 
money per meal: a little too Persian for me ; but Jimmy, I fancy, had 
some simple notion about doing due honour to brides the first time they 
dine with you, and my wife and I had only been married for seventeen 

ears. 
é It had been one of the hottest of midsummer days, and we dined at a 
great open window that looked down on a strip of public garden peopled 
with statues of successful men, and out across the river to its frayed 
southern fringe of old barges and mud and squat wharfs changeless in a 
changing London—as picturesquely tattered and torn as it had been in 
our lost youth, for Jimmy and I were both now old fellows of fifty. 

It was mid-summer London’s best hour—the one when she softens her 
long, hot afternoon bawl into an animated murmur. The dim drone of 
the Strand had sunk lower since seven. Big Ben called eight o’clock in a 
voice that had grown strangely fresh and distinct. It was broad daylight 
still, and the lamps coming out along the Embankment were no mere 
affairs of utility yet—only a string of gay decorations to lighten your 
heart, like the one star that blinked amidst the soft glow of late sunset over 
Charing Cross Station. Jocund little noises came up to our ears from 
loiterers in the garden. Perhaps you must be a provincial, like me, to 
know how happily London can stir you at times. 

“London, London, our delight, 
The city that awakes by night—”’ 
My wife breathed the good lover-like lines of Mr. Le Gallienne with the 
fresh relish of one not surfeited with over-much of London or of poetry. 

“Yes, yes,” Jimmy said, listening eagerly. His eyes shone ; he seemed 
to take light at my wife’s little spark of frank enjoyment. And then he 
slipped into a kind of quaint descant on the good old city’s gift of rising 
to our occasions—of being all things to all men, and helping them to feel 
their feelings right out and to push their thoughts through to the end, 
whatever they may be. 
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I wish I remembered his words. But perhaps it’s better I shouldn’t. 
Merely written, without the warm urgency of the voice and the look, 
they might give you none of the passionate sympathy that seemed to us 
both to burn in them. I can only recall a few scraps—visions or mere 
glimpses of London in this or that humour or mood that is not hers at 
all, but merely her mirroring power of giving us back our own state of 
sadness or jollity, made twice itself; London deepening the sunny 
melancholy of the mind when an aureate autumn afternoon broods over 
the Strand—the motes of gold-dust afloat in the air, the tips of the two 
spires dreaming in haze, the hum of the traffic itself growing pensive, all 
the visible scene seeming to sink into reverie ; and London at dusk on 
some winter Sunday, playing up to someone’s mood of fine desolation, 
when snow has been falling all day, and the buses have given it up and 
gone home, and the muted streets begin looking queer—twice their usual 
width with the snow stretching level and same from facade to fagade— 
and. strange roofs that you hadn’t noticed before give a kind of white cry 
to your eyes to look up, and anyone else that’s left in the streets is a sort 
of brother-castaway and says good-night ;and so on—heavenly and other 
visions tumbled out pell-mell, gift illustrations thrown off in a generous 
heat of invention, to add weight and charm to the light words of a friend. 

We sat a long time at our coffee and smoked. The lamps twinkled 
brighter and brighter among the still leaves of the planes on the Em- 
bankment. Whispers and laughter, emboldened by the warm darkness, 
rose from the garden walks like a gay fume. The whole air was vivacious— 
rich with the immemorial odour of life and murmurous with its intimate 
Be pags to dream and desire. And life seemed simple, too. You know 

ow it can fluster you sometimes, like several people shouting at you, at 
once, all sorts of different things; There was no clamour now : you might 
fancy the whole world had said “‘ Hush,” and taken a deep breath, and 
that now whatever it wanted to say was coming out of its lips, all clear and 
_ liquid and pearly. ‘“‘ Love everything, take everything on trust, write 
nothing off as hopelessly bad ’”—that was the gist of it. Whatever might 
have seemed to me ugly or vile was transmuting itself for the hour into 
the touching littleness of the offences of children, their little grabbings 
and rows and the grand mess they make of the lawn and the beds in trying 
to work out their vast thoughts and prescient plans. Good moments ! 
We live for them, in a way—the strange fire lit in the blood, and the release 
from our own every-day dulness. Up and up shoots the tremulous flame 
of our new insight, till there appears to be no pitch of ecstatic lucidity 
that we may not ascend to. And then, of course, vision fails ; the flame 
burns itself out ; the flush vanishes from the high snows ; we are shut in 
again, and blear-eyed. But we know, every time, that we have not been 
deceived : we were nearer to life’s glowing heart: doors were opening. 

I fancy some people—poets, painters, all sorts of artists—must know 
how to bring on this state of the mind or the soul, or whatever it is, in 
themselves when they choose—or, anyhow, pretty often. Jimmy wasn’t an 
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artist. His father had smothered all that. But it was always in talk with 
Jimmy that those divine moments came to me best, brought the most 
piercing light and stayed longest. To be with a friend seemed to awake 
in him some dormant power of seeing to perfection whatever his friend 
might try or desire to see—of seeing it dressed in all its possible interest 
and beauty and wonder, merely for him to place at this friend’s disposal. 
When he was moved in that way a virtue of some sort went out of him into 
your mind: you were inspirited and empowered: you “ had a devil ” 
of a magnificent and transfiguring kind. However much Jimmy had failed 
for himself, in the ways of the world, he carried about him this magical 
lamp for the use of his friends: he had the key, for them, to the only 


genuine garden of enchantment. 


X 

Not that I saw it all then. But my wife did. My wife has twice my per- 
ception. ‘“‘ You never told me,” she said in the taxi on the way back to 
our hotel, “‘ how uncommon your friend is. Why, his kind are the pick of 
the earth—the only true salt—the ones who can only be all that it’s in 
them to be by putting themselves in the place of somebody else. Then 
they’re all air and fire and force till they have to sink back again into them- 
selves. Oh! why didn’t somebody marry him ? ” 

She lapsed into thought, and I knew she was mentally reviewing the 
ranks of possible mates and protectresses for a defenceless specimen of 
selflessness. Then she pressed my arm suddenly, just as if she had espied 
something disquieting. ‘‘ What,” she said quickly, “is he doing now ? 
They’re not safe, those dear things. The light goes out and they’re all 
alone in the dark. It’s not safe.” 

When she said it I saw, all at once, what Jimmy’s nocturnal return to the 
echoing emptiness of the Temple must be, after one of these outflows of 
his genius for good comradeship. I could hear now his solitary footsteps 
ringing loudly along the flags of Middle Temple Lane, and up the creaking 
staircase, back to the room where he had sat out, in failure and drudgery, 
all the prime of his life. “ Oh! I have ta’en too little thought of this ”— 
I felt like old Lear when he suddenly and belatedly saw how much more 
is suffered by other people than he had ever known. 

I saw it now with a poignant clearness—almost heard it like the voice 
of a creature crying out to be helped. It was as if I felt sure, though I 
couldn’t tell why, that someone was bleeding to death, alone and stoically, 
on the other side of a wall. 

At the hotel door, when we stood in the light, I looked at my wife, 
without speaking. Her thoughts must have been going along the same road 
as mine. For she said at once: “ Yes, dear. Go quickly. It might be too 
late.”’ I re-entered the taxi, and drove to the Temple. 


XI 
The cloistral place had barred in by that time its night population of 
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ghosts of old lawyers, and lean mice, and a few living hermits. But I pre- 
vailed with the porter at the great gate. Inside, as the gate clanged behind 
me, the hollow resonance of my feet on the stones made me nervous. I 
tried to walk more softly, as if the resident apparitions might be disturbed 
if I didn’t. I almost slunk down the lane to Vane Court, and got more and 
more on my toes as I ran up the worn wooden stairs, shamed all the time 
by some unaccountable consciousness of prying: I found I was dodg- 
ing from shadow to shadow at the landings, where the tall windows 
were. 

Good ! Jimmy’s “ oak ” or outer door, stood half-open. A dim shaft 
of light shone through it aslant, for an inner door, the sitting-room one, 
was half-open too. Both looked as if some one had rushed through them 
regardless, bent wholly on something within. 

I rapped the great oak, got no answer, and went on a couple of steps, to 
knock on the light door beyond. 

A voice, strangely remote, reckless, casual, not Jimmy’s voice, and yet 
oddly related to Jimmy’s, came from within: “‘ Knock, knock, knock ! 
Oh ! come along in, a’ God’s name.”’ I obeyed. 

Jimmy still had his hat and his overcoat on, for all the night’s heat. 
He was sitting, his back to me and his face to the fireless grate, at the room’s 
further end. He was leaning well back, with his right arm out at full 
stretch across the arm of the chair, holding a square whisky bottle by its 
short neck. On the table there lay a wet cork, still impaled on a cork- 
screw ; also a white cap of tin-foil, the maiden snood of such bottles. No 
glass was in sight, and no water. About a third of the whisky was gone, 
though only a bare twenty minutes had passed since we had bidden Jimmy 
good-night. He had wasted no time. 

I couldn’t tell whether he knew I was there. I thought not. He didn’t 
turn or speak. He was shut up, I fancied, in some intense state of him- 
self, some passionate absorption—perhaps a heavenly sense of rest in a 
refuge from unendurable thought. 

For a minute, perhaps, I stood gazing. From second to second I clung 
on to the safety, the relative safety, that there is in not having yet made an 
unescapable choice between two irreparable lines of action. While I stared 
and hung back, Jimmy gave a great start and said to himseif, ““ My God ! 
no !” as sleepers cry out at some turn in a dream : and then the stuff went 
up to his mouth ; I could hear the glass knock on his teeth, and he took 
a great pull, only checking a second or so at a time to let the air jostle and 
gurgle its way past his lips into the emptying bottle. 

I am a well enough seasoned vessel, but such a drink would have 
choked me with coughing. Jimmy only gave such a sigh of relief as I have 
heard a half-flayed soldier breathe when the surgeon’s emollient picric 
acid flowed over the burns. He let his head go further back and gazed up 
at the shabby rows of worn text-books of law, and the old school rowing 
prizes shelved above them—lidded flagons of mist-coloured pewter 
lettered with the names of many companions in the untainted victories of 
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youth. Heaven knows what his look was like ; dreamy, I hoped ; his mind 
might be back now in those unreconstructible days. 

Was I right to do what I did ? At the moment it felt like the one decent 
course—to steal out of the room on my toes, and right out of the Temple, 
and leave him all that I could of his privacy and his pride. He might be in 
Paradise now, for an hour or two, whatever the terms of his admission 
to that brief felicity. And if he should see me, who knows ? He might 
never have spoken to me again. 

Yet I knew that a chance had been missed. I had tripped over a secret 
that he would never tell me now: as soon would he have spat on my 
wife’s drawing room carpet as bored a friend—so he would regard it— 
with any trouble or peril of his. And I had sown seeds of possible es- 
trangement between us. I knew the cold mists that can rise from things 
known, but never to be mentioned, between friend and friend. But the 
choice had had to be made. Who can be wise and humane, resolute and _ 
prudent, all in a moment? 


Early in the winter that followed I heard from Mynors—what I ex- 

ected. 
wi I am afraid,’ Mynors wrote, “‘ our old Jimmy is beaten. His laundress 
asked me to come—said he could hardly stand up, but was trying to work 
all the time. When I got there, his face had the look—you know ?—that 
makes you feel ‘ Little for death to change here.’ He’s unbelievably 
wasted. I phoned, and a doctor came in ten minutes. You could see him 
put on the black cap at the door, though he spoke as they do— with 
good air and good nursing . . .’ We’ve got him into an airy hospital on 
the heights, north of London. If you want to see him, come soon.” 

I reached the place next morning. They call it the Hospital of St. 
_ Catherine of Siena, the saint that had beautiful manners. It wasn’t 
visiting-time, but they let me in at once when they heard which patient 
I wanted. I knew what that meant, and also why I was warned by the 
Sister in charge. ‘‘ I’m afraid you'll find him very ill,” she said, with an 
unjaded kindness worthy of her Saint, as if she had never before had a 
man come to see a friend die. From the door of the ward’ I could see 
directly which was his bed. It had round it the screens they put up lest 
the rest of a ward see the ultimate pangs. 

I once thought I had seen in war all the worst shows of death—every — 
shadow, cruelly grotesque or starkly horrible, that the one angel whom all 
of us are sure to entertain can throw down upon a face before actually 
alighting upon it. But I had been mistaken. I had not known how gaunt 
and waxen a corpse, with the skin strained incredibly tight over cheek- 
bone and jaw, could still have an audible voice, and eyes able to, grow 
heartrendingly bright at the sight of a friend. : 

In greeting people whom he liked, Jimmy had always had a character- 
istic gesture, a forward-reaching impulse of the shoulders, quite different 
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from a bow. You know how a warm-hearted dog will wag its whole self, 
and not its tail only, at sight of an ally. The thing had been akin to that. 
Mantling with pleasure, the good-will in Jimmy’s friendly interior had 
animated some corresponding movement of the body, as if trying to 
project itself towards the person he was glad to see. Over his emaciated 
shoulders there passed now a shadowy resemblance to that friend-ward 
craning of the heart. 

I drew nearer to him in some unmeditated movement of response. 
But the faintly raised skeleton of a hand warned me away. “ ‘Tuber- 
culosis,” he said. ““Mustn’t come within range.’ He smiled. “ Senile 
tuberculosis—at fifty ! D’you think it too pushing ? ” 

He knew how it stood. He spoke like a man with affairs to wind up and 
debts to discharge. The earnest way he thanked me first ‘“‘ for having come 
to see him so often ” almost bowled me over, to start with—me, the life- 
long deserter of this fond thanksgiver, for years at a time! And then I 
could see he collected himself for an effort. He laid on my coat-sleeve a 
_ hand that seemed as light as a singing-bird’s claw. “ I was afraid,” he 
said, ‘‘ I had used up your patience—that night at my chambers—the time 
I didn’t turn round. You remember ? ” 

I suppose I assented somehow. 

“IT cut you,” he said. ‘“‘ Unthinkable action! I saw you in my little 
shaving-glass that I’d hung on the wall, and I didn’t turn round. And no 
excuse either, except—just that I wasn’t there. See ? I’ve had two worlds 
to live in for—Oh ! I can’t remember how long, and I’d just gone away 
to the other. Can you imagine ? ”’ 

_ “Yes, yes,” I said, eagerly. 

“Oh! good!” he said, in a deep sigh of relief, as if that moment of 
direct self-explanation had taxed his endurance. He spoke lightly now, 
like a man gladly passing to some impersonal topic. “‘ The Temple’s a 
great place at night. It’s not simply empty. A brand new house could be 
empty. The Temple’s super-empty with five hundred years of having 
_ been emptied and emptied of youth, and then emptied of it again. A 
place can’t remain the same after so many warm-blooded creatures have 
got themselves caught in it young, and have lost heart and dried up by 
degrees, each of ’em in his own cell, very private and decent ; and then 
they’re dusted away like dead flies, for all the hot hearts they had once. 
Such a place has to become like an old fiddle that’s saturated with all the 
old music that ever was made on it—reeking with beauty and pain, love 
and loneliness and regret—the lacrimae rerum—you know the old tag. I 
knew—just by sight—a poor devil or two that lived there alone—cranks, 
I suppose, or rejects—the fellows who had the game lost from the very 
first ball. I used to see ’em crawling in and out in the daytime. I suppose 
they were trying to look like anyone else. But nobody saw them at night. 
They must have just shut the door and sat quiet, and heard the trees 
rustle. You know how those trees stand about in the Temple; you’d 
think they got nervous at night—the boughs huddle together and shudder 
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although there isn’t a wind, and then the men that have failed sit and 
shiver and know that they’re done for. I guess they lose hold now and then, 
the way the beasts do in a Zoo—give way and blubber to themselves, like 
children : ‘ Why mayn’t I start all over again ? Why should it be only one 
try and then everything over ?’ ”’ 

His voice was weakening, but a spark had flickered up into flame in his 
eye ; his waxen face was flushed with compassion as I knew that it could 
not have been if he had known he was pleading his own pitiful case as well 
as for those brother unfortunates. I believe he had clean forgotten himself; 
he was using up his remnant of life in the last of his many efforts of 
passionate sympathy. 

‘““'That’s why they drink,” he said simply. “ You see, it’s the nearest 
they'll ever get now to any of the things that they've missed—distinction, 
adventure, discovery, conquest, fatherhood—all the big things. ‘Cup us 
till the world go round,’ you know—till everything runs clear and every- 
one you could dislike is unmasked and turns out a good fellow, the way 
people do when they’re dead. And depth after depth of truth opening 
out, and everything slipping into its own perfect place, and the whole 
world astir with a sort of vast mystical rightness that knows how to use 
everything—everything good and everything bad, just the same—to 
push on with some one magnificent purpose. The trees themselves come 
all right then ; they stop peering and nudging each other. All rubbish, 
you think ? ” He spoke almost entreatingly. He was terribly tired. 

‘No, no,” I warmly assured him. Just didn’t I know how delusion 
and vision are tangled together in that half-understood commotion of the 
mind and heart, so that a Burns or a Mangan may just catch a glimpse, as 
he sinks through the pit, of unities, coherences and clarities that are 
hidden from my sober sight ! 

The Sister moved a screen a little, and looked in on us. “ I’m afraid,” 
she said to me, with a courtesy almost tender, “ you ought . . .” 

I nodded, and then she left us alone for our last minutes. 

‘“‘ T’m forgiven, then ? ” Jimmy said, looking up eagerly. 

I stooped to embrace him. But his care for me was quicker than my 
grief and affection. He put his hand over his mouth. ‘‘ Not for want of 
love,” he murmured. His voice was worn almost to nothing. 

I kissed the hand, and went out, unable to answer. 


XIII 

Mynors and I found little to do as Jimmy’s executors. He came almost 
as near as man can in these days to fulfilling the old saying, ““ Naked came 
I into the world, and naked go I out of it.’’ His ant-like labours had just 
paid off the last of his patrimony of debts before the War came to upset 
his finances and Europe’s. 

He left us his few books—mainly the bigger Latins and Greeks, and 
Montaigne and Moliére and Cervantes, and three or four English poets: 
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he hadn’t read widely, but did read some lovable writers a great many 
times, so that they got built into his mind and shone out now and then 
through his talk, as you may have noticed. On one shelf, however, I found 
what might well be the darling of a collector. It was a scarce, rather 
exquisite anthology of Greek love lyrics, delicately bound. My name and 
the date of my marriage were on the title-page, in Jimmy’s hand, and also 
a couplet of Greek elegiacs conveying Jimmy’s old liking for me and his 
hope that this small sheaf of songs about love and delight might not come 
amiss in the “ honey-sweet month ’’—all wittily worked into twelve 
See words of the old gem-cutting scholarship, now so much out of 
ashion. 

I easily saw why that wedding present had never been given. Mis- 
giving would have been certain to seize on Jimmy, when he had fashioned 
that graceful jet of affection, lest he should be “‘ showing off ” if he sent it 
For he had always been almost fantastically far away from the happy state 
of those who feel that the world can never be offered enough of their 
own fine personalities. Jimmy’s impulse was rather to be to a friend what 
a bright fire is, or a very good chair ; something which puts you at ease 
and may help you to be at your best and to shine, but vaunteth not itself 
and seeketh not its own. 
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SHADOWS AND SHADES 
By LOVEL MACK 


ATE one July afternoon as the shado-vs of the apple-trees were 
lengthening across the orchard a woman stood at her cottage 
door in Souastre, France. A hedge, growing high, separated her 
orchard from a lane that ran down to the village road. She half 

turned occasionally to gaze down towards the road, then leaned against 
the doorpost and watched the sunrays reflecting off the leaves. 

Presently a figure in an English uniform appeared among the nearer 
trees. He paused and glanced round. 

‘“‘'There ought to be a tent there,” he said, looking up suddenly and 
catching sight of her. He pointed to a space of long grass between two 
small trees. 

‘“‘ Was there a tent there ?”’ the French woman asked. 

He nodded. ‘ Yes, always, I mean all that summer.” 

Silent, she waited while he strolled away through the trees glancing 
from side to side. As he drew nearer again she said : 

‘“‘ Why do you come back here ? Was it here that you were killed ? ” 

He shook his head. ‘‘ No, no. We come back, you know, to where we 
lived, not to where we died.” 

She raised her brows. ‘“‘ There’s not much living to be had here.” 

He looked at her thoughtfully. “‘ It was very beautiful here,” he said. 
“There was a strangely different atmosphere from any other 
place I’ve known. It was the summer of ’18. There was the retreat, the 
March rout, behind us and ahead somewhere in the future was the ad- 
vance. This lay in between like a convalescence . . . this!’ he made a 
comprehensive movement with his hand, “‘ the most sunny quiet unbroken 
part of the line I ever was in. The orchard trees had blossom and leaves 
and fruit, the cottages were comparatively whole and those fields—all of 
them tilled and sown up to that ridge, and over it nearer the line they were 
wild with flowers. In the fresh morning I used to crawl up and out to 
breathe most wonderful air and watch the haze like a veil round the trees 
vanish imperceptibly as the sun rose. In the evening I sat over there just 
before you drop into Hannescamps and every acre had a lark. They were 
those fatuously golden hours that are credible and sensible only to men 
that have been moles under mud. Each evening brought a long low sun 
and the fondest breeze moving the branches. Behind everything there was 
the piquancy of death ; the fact that someone was killed every day, per- 
haps here, perhaps there. 

“« T remember the first afternoon I walked over here. Just as I reached 
that field of mustard a shell plonked into the middle of the village. There 
were only three shells altogether, and then I went on. But while I was 
waiting | watched an old man ploughing. He stopped his horses and 
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leaning on the plough gazed back towards the village. I suppose each 
cloud of bricks may have been his home.”’ 

As the Englishman remained silent, the woman said : 

‘“‘ Where were you killed ? ” 

“I? At Miraumont,” he pointed eastwards. ‘‘ By the first house on the 
road from Serre. I was observing for my battery and I crept down over 
the Dovecote. I wanted to find if there was anyone in Miraumont. And 
there was,” he laughed sadly, ‘‘ three Bosches. ‘They came from behind a 
low wall and caught me in an orchard like this. It’s a strange moment 
when you know you're going to be killed and very bitter when you know 
that an hour later your fellows will be over the spot too late. They put me 
against the wall and shot me in the back . . . They must have been the 
last loiterers leaving Miraumont.” 

“‘1’d rather die in bed,”’ she said, ‘‘ and be laid out properly.” 

* Would you ? I don’t know . . . it’s very sombre. I remember one 
time at Bethune when I was billetted over a patisserie shop. And there 
the owner died. And I didn’t know—we’d been out all one day and I 
came back as the village street was getting dark and when I reached the 
door of the shop I saw the cakes all pushed aside up on to the shelves and 
down the middle of the shop was a coffin with candles at the head and 
foot that flickered as I opened the door. Figures dressed in black knelt 
all round. 

“I had to go in. I remember the floor was tiled and I was glad that my 
spurs didn’t fit and so clanked as I moved. It seemed to separate me 
somehow, to mark me off as an agent of death, as a supernatural outside 
their lives and so unable to intrude. I walked coldly, mechanically be- 

tween the coffin and the kneeling figures: no one looked up.” 
He stood staring at the ground with wide opened eyes, his fingers 
clenched behind his back. 

She was beginning to speak : but ‘‘ You weren’t here in ’18 ?”’ he asked 

_jerkily. 

The woman shook her head. “‘ I was away in the West. I was in Bayonne.” 

He relaxed his grip, thrust his hands in his pockets and was turning 
away. His eyes travelled over the trees, “‘ Lord, how I’ve shivered under 
that ridge,” he said moving back again. ‘“‘ It runs above the Couin Valley, 
and if you climb the bank you'll find half way up among the shrubbery a 
small plateau. We waited there for Michael III. Hun code words. Michael 
I. had been the March show when he bounced us back to here, Michael 
II. was his stunt round the Salient, Michael III. was to be the final 
smack from which we were to bounce into the sea.” 

He laughed. 

“That was the one serious note of the summer. Everything else was— 
you know, no you don’t know the Bon Air.” He shook his head smiling 
strolling round in a small circle. 

“‘ No, you don’t know the Bon Air. It’s a pub above Doullens,” and he 
smiled again. 
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‘And coming home we bought some fish in Doullens for the mess and 
put it under the seat—we were in a civilian dogcart we’d won in March— 
and as we turned out of the Arras road—we were driving rather un- 
evenly—the seat snapped and we came home sitting on the fish . . . 

“But I could chatter all evening,” he spoke apologetically, ‘“‘and you 
want to go in for your supper.” 

“No. I’m waiting for Emile, my son, he’s gone to Essarts.” 

“Essarts?”’ he repeated vaguely. 

He had scarcely heard her, his mind was running on. 

‘We had yellow cups in Pas,’’he said, ‘“‘“Mitch used to give us tea— 
R.A. Headquarters you know—he used to hang out of the windows on 
hot afternoons and ask us in. Afterwards we moved there and I was 
billetted on a curé. His garden door opened mysteriously in a high white 
wall and inside a trim walk of square red flags led along the side of his 
cottage to his door. There only seemed to be three rooms: the tiled 
entrance room with two crosses, photographs and a closed desk, and out 
of one wall opened his bedroom and, opposite him, mine. He must have 
fed always in the village or perhaps he only crumbled dry stuff in his room. 
We rarely met, he seemed to watch like a mouse for the hours when I was 
away, but once by accident we passed and I looked at him and smiled . . . 
he only shuffled by hurrying, staring straight in front of him and without 
the faintest movement of recognition. I had returned early: for I was 
shivering with ague. And there for days on the great bed that choked the 
tiny room I lay and perspired. When I came out at last, coming at an 
unusual hour, we met for the second time face to face. Now, thought I, 
a sick man may perhaps have interest for a priest, he may have noticed 
and asked questions of my servant . . . But his eyelids never flickered : 
he passed in and I came out.” 

‘‘Always an intruder you see,” he said, ‘Bethune or Pas, among the 
living or the dead.” 

“But we weren’t all like that?”’ the woman asked. “Some of us 
welcomed the English.” 

“YT don’t know. Once I asked an Abbeville farmer whether he objected 
to having us billetted there—he was a gruff old fellow, but for that evening 
he’d unbent and was regaling us with cognac in his hitherto unviolated 
unventilated drawing-room—and when I asked him this his eyebrows 
went up, his eyes bulged, his cheeks swelled out, and his moustaches — 
rose like a bush. ‘ Monsieur,’ he said, “ I will endure anything, anything ! 
so long as it helps to end the war.’ 

“Of course I might, I suppose, have raised a sweeter reply from the 
women who kept the corner café—two plump old girls who in the morning 
sat behind the counter with shining skins and wandering hair, and in the 
afternoon appeared dosed with powder as if they’d been held head down 
in a flour bin—they, I admit, might have answered differently, for weren’t 
we a thousand extra throats and stomachs ready and able to pay for their 
café au rhum?” é 
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She looked at him with puckered brows, following him here with 
difficulty. 

As she made no remark, he released his attention suddenly and hummin» 
quietly glanced up the road. 

“Ts that your boy?” he said, “is that Emile?” He pointed towards 
Hannescamps. 

She followed his look: ‘That road? He doesn’t come that way. 
Essarts is over there.” 

He looked at her in amazement. ‘‘But you can’t come that way ! No, 
no,’ he muttered frowning, passing a hand over his eyes as if he half 
caught a memory, “up there through Hannescamps, then Bienvillers and 
down this way.” 

She looked at the Englishman doubtfully, and as she remained without 
answering he turned round to the orchard, “‘ Hallo!” 

He had stopped abruptly ; an eager expression coming into his face. 

“Good Lord,” he said, ‘‘there’s Donald ! ” 

Withdrawing a hand quickly from his pocket he waved, started as if 
about to cross the grass . . . and the woman stood alone in the orchard. 
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THE NEWRISGE Gi 


By H. C. HARWOOD 


ANE bled on the scaffold. The drums beat, and the trumpets 
crew, and whatever Sir Henry had to say was lost in the din. 
‘* As a testimony and a seal to the justice of that quarrel,” Vane 
cried, “‘ I leave now my life on it as a legacy to the honest 
interests in these three nations. Ten thousand deaths—”’ The drums 
beat and the trumpets crew. The small gesticulating figure bent his head 
before the axe and died. Some there present on ‘Tower Hill indecently 
applauded, and some murmured that his blood, like the blood of Harrison 
and of Scott and of the Rev. Mr. Peters would rise again in evidence against 
the masters of the world. Colonel Charles ‘They-Shall-Be-Scattered 
Grantham stood disguised and uneasy amid the witnesses. God, he 
thought, may yet work a miracle. But God wrought no miracle. The 
head of the young Vane fell into the basket, and his body was carted away 
to enrich the fields. Laughing or moaning, the assembly dispersed, till 
Charles was left almost alone in the June winds, under the June sun. 

“* Is this life’s bouquet or its dregs ? ” Charles wondered. 

The guards with music and their scarlet pride departed. Slowly the last 
sorry sightseer went away down the twisting roads. Naught was left but 
the business of the shops and Colonel Grantham ; the traffic of the world 
which no blood can distinguish, and the lonely rebel no traffic can content. 

Charles, the tanner’s son, took his horse from the King’s Head, and rode 
a little way to Wapping. Sin and chafing, and fear—ah! the pain it 
costs you. Things went on, heavily, inexorably on, but the Common- 
wealth is ruined. Still men love and sell, but Sir Harry Vane, that great 
republican, is dead. 

Sir Harry is dead, and will not, whatever the fanatics pray, rise again. 

“ Buy, buy, buy,” they clamour. “ Buy my lovely lavender. Buy my 
sea coal. Buy my candles. Buy my good French wines. Buy, buy, buy. 
Buy dainty and delicate pasties. Buy !”’ 

Harry is dead, and the Republic is fallen. 

“ Buy, buy, buy.” 

The Colonel rode to his lodgings. Once the press was too thick before 
him and he stayed with anxious glances behind. Once round the stalls - 
ran a hue and cry, and Charles nervously pricked his horse. At length 
unmolested he came to his squalid lodging and mounted to his wife. 

“* You are back,”’ she sighed, hugging her lean child. 

“*'To-night,” he answered, “‘ I drop down the river to Gravesend, and 
thence to a new world.” 

“You have been long away,” she muttered. 

‘* Vane is dead,”’ Charles answered. ‘‘ All are dead. I go to new lands.” 

“* Baby,” she muttered, “‘ is sickly.” 
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“* Babies both,” he said, kissing them, ‘‘ I leave you what remains to me 
of my worldly gear. I leave you my heart, which the malignants have 
broken, and my hopes, fulfilment of which God has deferred. Goodbye, 
my pretties.” 

“ Charles,” his wife protested. ““You must not go downstairs—I want 

ou.” 
& To-night I leave you,” sighed Charles. ‘‘ When we were wed.” 

““ We were wed, in the morning, at the Church of the Martyr. He was 
an old non-conforming priest. Was it right ? Had we been joined by a 
real priest, would you have loved me more ? ”’ 

*““ Nay, little love,” said Charles gently. “We were properly wed. But 
that was morning, when men prayed and hoped and acted. This is 
evening. This is the subtle, sanguinary twilight, and spies seek me, and I 
can be but a burden to you and the cause. So farewell. Can you under- 
stand me? Farewell. I did my best.”’ 

“Are you going downstairs ?”’ the woman complained. “‘ The child 
is sickly and peevish. Stay with me.” 

“Awake,” he cried lamentably, “‘ awake from your misery. I am going 
downstairs, and away for ever. I am going, now England is broken, to the 
other England where Vane learnt of liberty, the American plantations, for 
ever, and shall not see you again.” 

“‘ Are you going downstairs ?”’ she wailed, uncomprehending, in her 
fever. “Stay!” 

He bent to kiss the yellow of her eyes surrounding the too brilliant 
pupils, and the sad mouth, and the thin and throbbing neck. She blinked 
and smiled. 

“ Kiss the little Henry,” she whispered. 

He kissed the child too, and, gathering his cloak about his face and 
shoulders, crept to the wharf, and so to Gravesend, and so across the 
Atlantic. 

a I served with Blake,” said the master in mid-ocean. ‘“‘ Ever heard of 
ke?” 

“I knew him well,” said Charles gravely. 

a They say he is dead. And I served with Montague. He lives, I 
ink ?”’ 

“He lives. He, too, serves. Serves one Stuart.” 

“Aye, aye.” The master laughed. “I guessed you one of these 
rebels. Oh! I ask no questions. Nothing to me, why you cross the seas. 
Nothing. They were great times, sir, while they lasted ! ” 

“You have said so.” 

** Aye, great times. Better biscuit, and proper beef ; and more regular 
pay. But they have finished now. And all’s well that ends well. And 
whoever’s in command, obey. And—what does it concern me? I am 
paid. I do my work.” 

“TI have no pay, no work,” said Charles. ‘“ So I ask questions.” 

“Ask no questions,” protested the master. “‘ Obey orders. I’m none 
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of your blasted sea lawyers. What would the ship be like if everyone were 
for ever asking questions? Obey! That’s what you land lubbers miss 
understanding. Obey, or be damned.” 

The moon was obscured, and the wind burst through the rigging, a 
saltened lonely wind, calling “ Be damned.” “ Damned,” echoed the 
creaking rudder. “‘ Damned,” said Charles, looking over the barren and 
restless waves. 

He had seen the rich and polite society which once had been carried on 
pillars as stout as this Blake’s old sailor. He had seen this show crumble 
and dissolve before Pym’s stern questions and Presbyterian wrath. From 
this ruin he had seen gathered the New Republic, and caught through 
the swaying pikes in stark procession the ardours of Cromwell and his 
independent lieutenants. Now it was gone, dead as the elder Charles, 
mocked, dissipated, muddied. Could he, one of the Commonwealth’s 
soldiers, veteran colonel at thirty, catch in his heart the secret of 
that vanished power ? Was there, in some distant settlement, perchance, 
an unexhausted recruiting ground? The Ironsides are disbanded, their 
leaders killed or driven away. Was there not, at the ends of the world, 
a grave and stalwart youth to take their place ? 

‘Help me, O Lord,” cried Charles They-Shall-Be-Scattered Grantham 
to the pure night, “‘ for there is not one godly man left, for the faithful 
are minished from among the children of men. They talk of vanity 
everyone with his neighbour. They do but flatter with their lips and 
dissemble in their double heart. Now for the comfortless troubles’ 
sake of the needy and because of the deep sighing of the poor, I will up, 
saith the Lord— ” 

.““ Damned,” sighed the winds, cold from their arctic travels, and 
riding down on the little tossing ship, as it were in wrath, ‘“‘ damned, 
damned, damned.”’ 

Grumbling and smiling, the master paced the poop, looking from time 
to time at the stars, to judge ‘the progress of his dangerous journey. 
Charles huddled under a bulwark. No land,no hope. The winds tore on. 

There was nothing in Boston to detain Charles, who therefore plodded 
south-west, poorly equipped for mountain and forest travel, but experi- 
enced and audacious. Somewhere in his passage he let fall his hopes of a 
Hidden Commonwealth. He was nearest to snatching them when he ~ 
came to Fleetwood, a small frontier station the name of which had tempted 
him from his path. He entered it and was transitorily at ease, because 
the tall women standing before their cabins had about their brows some- 
thing of his own anxious pride. ‘They turned to stare at the stranger, and 
in the wake of their hungry dogs toddled children. 

‘“‘ Have you seen them ? ”’ the women asked. 

But he had not seen their husbands who yesterday had left their fields 
to drive back the savage, nor had he heard the splutter of musketry in the 
woods. The women withdrew from him to stare again westwards. An old 
minister came then to question Charles. 
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“Are you saved?” asked the Rev. Tobias Brown, peering at him, 
fondling the torn leather of his coat. ‘‘ Are you saved, man, by the blood 
of Christ ? ” 

“I am one of those,” Charles answered, looking over the head of his 
questioner, for his eyes had been made accustomed to long vistas, “‘ | am 
one of those who held England down for God.” 

The old man sniffed. ‘‘ Not all,” he said, ‘‘ of those who fought in 
Christ’s name were sealed for Christ. Not all were faithful. Some were 
Brownists.”” He peered, anxiously. 

“Tam a Commonwealth man,” said Charles vaguely, unheeding him. 

“* But are you of the elect ? ” Tobias asked him sharply. 

Down, on to the clearing, staggered what was left of Fleetwood fathers 
and husbands, torn, soiled, defeated. The women chattered and ran to 
meet them. Tobias did not even turn his head. 

“* Are you of the elect ?” he repeated. ‘‘ If not, you have no place here.” 

“They have fought ? ” asked Charles, pointing westward. 

“And shall fight again,” and Tobias suddenly screamed. “ Heretic, 
Erastian, Papist! Get you gone from before their just anger. What do 
you here?” 

“ Nothing,” said Charles. ‘‘ My place is yonder.” 

““ Get gone, then, go to the bosom of Beelzebub, and the company of 
the red devils of the forest. May be they will succour you. But this is 
Fleetwood, a suburb of the New Jerusalem, and no room is here for 
Laodiceans.”’ 

“They have slain my man !” a dishevelled woman cried, bursting upon 
them. “ And half the youth of Fleetwood: They have slain my man and 
nothing remains to me. My man is dead, and has died before I could 
bear a son to him. He is dead and his place is empty. Woe! Woe! 
The wrath of the Lord has come upon Fleetwood, and the Lord my 
God is angry with His handmaiden.” 

“Weep not, woman,” cried Tobias. “‘ He does not die who dies in 
Christ, and your husband even now sings with the saints in much glory 
and comfort. Or weep, if weep you must for this Englishman, who 
presently goes into the wilderness.” 

“Spy !” cried the woman. ‘‘ Alonquin! Enemy! Youlive and he is 
dead. Would the claws of the Devil’s Dam and her Suitors tore your cheeks 
from their bones! Do you smile at me? ” 

“I go to the wilderness,” answered Charles, shrugging his tired 
shoulders. 

So he went, and that night he camped where he could hear the lamenta- 
tions of Fleetwood, mourning for its lovely ones. But the Indian did not 
ery him, and the bear and the adder spared him, and he travelled west 
alone. 

__ By a river no white man had seen before, on a strip of grassland encir- 
cled by pathless woods, Charles made his habitation. The water was cold 
and sweet. The berries were without venom. And there were beasts to 
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kill and to devour or store for winter in salt purchased from curious 


and pitiful tribes. His hair tangled, and his beard grew long, and weeks — 


passed without the sound of a human voice reaching him. But he had found 
the New Republic. The Indians thought him mad, and the whites 
called him 'The Wizard, either ascribing to him strange powers over beasts 
and crops. Years passed, decades. Meanwhile in the heart of Charles 
They-Shall-Be-Scattered Grantham the New Republic acquired a vast 
dominion. 

A poor hamlet, you might say, if you saw that Heavenly City. Let alone 
it held no playhouses nor cockpits nor bear-gardens, it had not even a 
church. Its walls were of mud and not of precious stones. Its citadel 
was but a poor and contrite heart. For all inhabitants it had a crazy 
ruined soldier, who walked its wild lanes in converse with the angels. 

Sometimes at night the rough hurdle that served as a gate was plucked 
aside, and there swept throughout it an invincible regiment of dead men, 
singing the psalms with which they out-thundered at Naseby or Worcester 
the bawdy ditties of the worldly, bearing in their arms the standard of the 
Parliament. Charles itched to be among them. There were his friends. 
There was Will a wanton betrayed, and Jack who could repeat strange 
stories of the German wars, and Ned, honest Ned, smiling a little as before 
battle he always smiled. Charles would fumble for their ghostly stirrups. 
But Ned would bend over him, gently whispering,‘ Here is the City, keep 
it, till we come to carry you home.” The regiment rode away into the 
mists of morning, and nothing was left to Charles but the prints of the 
hoofs in the dissolving dew. 

Years and decades passed, and strange things happened in London, and 
another Stuart fled. In Fleetwood whither the news came garbled by the 
tongues of royalist Virginia was at first rejoicing. Here, they hoped, was 
the beginning of the reign of the saints. But later news dashed their joy. 
“‘Erastians, Laodiceans,” declaimed Andrew, successor to Tobias 
against his far distant kinsfolk, and held before his congregation a more 
perfect vision of true felicity. ‘‘ Many are called, but few are chosen,” 
Andrew sighed, and warned his brethren about the sins of the flesh so 
dangerously prevalent. The brethren rocked and moaned, and drove from 
their fellowship a woman who had lasciviously pulled from under her coif 


her yellow curls, so that she walked Fleetwood like a Moabite, aye, like 


Jezebel, and the young men turned as she passed them. Also they expelled 
John the Blasphemer, who had interpreted Holy Scripture amiss. 


It befell that John, sickened by his fellows’ scorn and loathing, and | 
bewitched by stories of the Wizard, went to seek whether in the woods he © 
might find this outlaw. Find him he did. Found too a heart as hungry © 


for God as his own. Tended him, for he was growing old, and sat at his 
feet to listen at evenings to scarce comprehended tales. 


“You are the son of my spirit,”” said Charles tenderly, ‘“‘ and the solace — 


of my old age. Wrongly were you named John. You should be Samuel, 


smitten in sheer childhood by the voice of God, and enlisted early in the 
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army of the faithful. Evil were the days of my youth. I feasted and 
lusted and neglected the commandments of God. Damned and thrice 
damned I was until one day riding in the ranks I had carelessly and un- 
worthily joined, the mercy of God came upon me. It came witha rending 
of clouds. The lads were singing, when suddenly the light of day hitherto 
obscured burnt down upon their caskets of steel and their faces of white 
fury. They broke into louder song, and my heart withered and my sin 
was heavy upon me. Heavy my sin but great my assurance of salvation. 
I left the ranks, dismounted, and knelt weeping in the ditch. My horse, 
poor beast, nuzzled the grass, and the army of Parliament, lustily singing, 
rode by, and I prayed in agony. One Peters, a fruitful minister of the word, 
came to pray with me. Then I went back to my place, riding hard, 
shouting, while the troopers laughed and wondered, and that day we went 
through the enemy as the reaper at harvest through. . . . But you should 
be Samuel. Not John.” 

“They named me after the Baptist.” 

“The Baptist came and went. Christ came and went. The Comforter 
He left with us is often hidden from us, for we are blind, angry. The 
Temple has fallen, and the children of Israel are in captivity. But here— 
O Son of my spirit !—have you not heard them? Here in this strange 
wild place ? Sodom is swallowed into the earth, and salt is sown upon the 
ashes of Gomorrah. Where now is mighty Babylon ? What evil clouds 
encompass Rome? They perish and are forgotten, these cities built of 
hands. The very Commonwealth is fallen. Great Cromwell’s bones are 
scattered on middens for dogs to suck. The mouth of Vane is choked by his 
own blood. But,’ he trembled, ‘‘ here in the wilderness. The New 
Republic.” 

“* It lives, sir ? ” asked John. 

‘““T have sprung from sleep at the rattle of their harness. I have seen 
their tracks in the dew. . . .” Charles mumbled on. 

“* And Fleetwood ? ”’ asked John. 

“A fine fighter, they tell me. I never served him. Harrison I 
knew— ” 

“ The village, sir?” ‘ 

“* What ? ” 

“The village. Will it be won for the republic? They are ignorant 

and querulous, but they fear God.” 
“No, no,” cried the old man impatiently. ‘“ 1 went there once. They 
are hard, cold, busy with the flesh. Here only is the Republic.” 

“Then we shall build here, and bring in women, and found a city ?”’ 

“No, no, here is the city. You are like all of them, you do not under- 
stand. I cannot make you understand. My wife, she was in a fever or 
busy with the house. My friends talked much, and would not hearken. 
You, too, fail. All fails. All but the city of which I am Governor, and the 
City’s Lord who will presently relieve and succour me.” 

Thus they would talk, but not always of such high matters. The 
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Indians who had feared a single man, because of the powers upon which, 
to dare so greatly, he must rely, despised a couple of men. Their awe 
became insolence, their courteous bargaining extortion. And there was 
the excuse for them that everywhere from Canada to Carolina the white 
strangers were busy and presumptuous. Only in the Quaker settlements 
peace was maintained. Elsewhere war, and the rumour of war. 

“They are bent to ravish Fleetwood,” cried John one morning, as he 
ran in from the woods, to the fire where old Charles sat, mending his bow. 
** Let us up.” 

“They ruin nothing,” said Charles, not raising his head. “ They are 
spirits and ride free, without converse with men. Last night they were 
close about. Soon, very soon, I shall join their company.” ; 

“The Indians,” John urged him. “ The bodily Indians, not your 
night visitors. Let us take our muskets—Have we powder enough? 
Is the store still safe >—Let us go to help the men of Fleetwood.” 

““ Wherefore vex yourself ? ’’ Charles mildly enquired. “ Shall we save 
Fleetwood, who could not save England? Let the red man ravish that 
hamlet if he will. Our city is safe and shall stand against him.” 

‘““ Nay, let us save Fleetwood,” John pleaded. “‘ There were good 
men and comely women there. Would not God spare Sodom for ten 
just men ? Let us be His instruments to save this unhappy settlement.” 

“If God hold forth His arm it shall be saved,and if He will otherwise 
it shall pass and leave no shadow upon the memory of men, though all the 
foot and all the horse of England lay before it. I have seen the noblest 
and most gallant army of the world worthy to be led by Joshua or by Moses, 
led in truth by Cromwell, and I have fought with it in a just cause, for 
God and Israel and a people in sore need ; and an angry captain and a 
greedy knave dissolved it. Let me be. I fight no more.” 

‘“* Had you a town or village where you learnt to spell out the Word of 
God, met your first friends, dreamed of love and the beauty awaiting you ? 
Do you remember —”’ 

““Nought. This is worldly folly. Here, boy, is your true city, laid up 
here in our hearts.” 

“Then I must leave you.” 

_ “Why, unfaithful servitor of the Truth? If you learnt at Fleetwood 
to spell the Word of God, here you learnt to understand it.”’ 

““ Master! Walk with me. I tell you the tracks of the Army Invincible 
led eastward. Early this morning I saw them, and wondered, not knowing 
the news, until Jacob who is warning the stragglers and the distant home- 
steads told me. It may be the army is riding up to Fleetwood. Come 
with me.” 

‘““ Peace, John. When I was younger I too followed the tracks of the 
Army, but they led me nowhither. I fell into pits, and tore myself upon 
briars, but never did I find my splendid company, and the ancient fellow- 
ship. You will not find them. Stay.” 

“ For the last time, seek them. I am your disciple and have served you 
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seven years. By the favour you showed me, by the news you gave me, I 
beg you come with me, unarmed if you will, a curious spectator. Come 
with me to Fleetwood.” 

The old man grunted, and mused. 

*““ Since you urge me, I will,’ he remarked surprisingly, and took his 
musket and filled his powder horn. “ It is foolish. But all is foolish. 
An old fool dreaming in the desert, an old fool fighting for another’s corn 
plot, an old fool babbling of ghosts thinner than the west winds and 
memories that have no meaning. Help me over the hard places. It is all 
of a day’s march.” 

It was a day and more, since the old man stumbled and wheezed, 
before they came to beleagured Fleetwood. Happily the warning had 
been long, the foe timorous. Defences of a sort had been thrown up, and 
attempts even had been made to keep open the track to the south. But 
the news brought in by lucky refugees from the scattered holdings was 
bad, and the ammunition low. There had been two attacks at dawn, 
and the second had lost the defenders access to the stream, a loss more 
serious because the Indian was close enough to throw brands upon the 
thatched roof. 

‘“‘’Two hours,’’ muttered a hunter, sardonic soul of defence. He started, 
for even his nerves were worn, as the women huddled in the church struck 
up a new psalm : 

My God, my God, look upon me! Why hast Thou forsaken me? 


“Much good that will do. What is that, over there ? More Indians. 
Can you see?” 

Many oxen are come about me. Fat bulls of Basan close me in on every side. 

They gape upon me with their mouths as it were a ramping and a roaring lion. 


“ Blast those women. If they must sing, why not sing something 
cheerful ? Do you see what I saw?” 

“Yes. Near Zion Coppice. They are preparing for a new rush. 
Shall I fire?” 

“Fire ? Christ, no! Keep your fire, we have no shot to spare, till 
they are up to thirty paces. And—I doubt it was Indians I saw.” 

Deliver my soul from the sword, my darling from the power of the dog. Save 
me from the lion’s mouth. Thou hast heard me also from among the horns of 
the unicorn. 


- “ Tions and unicorns, 
wilder beasts were about us to-day ! 

The long and melancholy psalm drawled to its end, and the illusory 
sense of peace fell upon Fleetwood. The women buzzed a little in the 
church, and the men who lay sweating in full noon behind the barricades 
cursed or prayed. But the enemy altogether were silent and hidden, and a 
stranger would have thought this little township was barricaded against its 
fears alone or against invisible demons of the waste. 

The church door burst wide, with a rattle at which the hunter again 


* the hunter grimaced. ‘‘ Would to God no 


” 
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started, and the Reverend Andrew Smart, bubbling with excitement, 
appeared. 

“* Repent,” he called, to the weary men. “ Repent, that the anger of the 
Lord may be turned to mansuetude. Already, within, many godly works 
of penitence have been accomplished. The Spirit walks amid these women. 
Join your voices to theirs, and throw your sins before the Throne. Now 
is the day. . . 

The hunter twitched his head and spat in the dust. 

‘Bad enough as it was without this summons. God, God, God, make him 

wet, 
y The minister shouted on, and the men moved before his eloquence like 
uneasy horses, turning to stare at him with eyes yellow and fierce in their 
grimy visages, or crouching deeper into the shadow of the palisade. - 

“ God stop his mouth with dust, his mouth with dust, ” sighed the 
hunter to himself. ‘‘ He’ll stampede us in half an hour.” 

But in less than that time the hoarse voice of the minister broke into a 
shrill scream. 

“* See, see, my brethren, and rejoice, the Lord God has heard us. See 
where an army, whether of men or angels, rides to our succour. Allelujah, 
allelujah ! ”’ 

And round the narrow circle of the defences the same cry ran, and men 
leapt singing to their feet. The hunter strained his sharp eyes but saw 
nothing in the dust and glare except—‘‘ Down, down, you fools ! ’—the 
Indians breaking from cover to rush in disorderly array upon the settle- 
ment. ‘‘ May God rot your liver, down, they are on us!” But the man 
the hunter grasped giggled foolishly, and gasped : “‘ O helmets and corse- 
lets of steel and leather, stern arm of God.” ‘‘ Where is your musket ? ” 
the hunter demanded, striking him across his foolish face, and fired then 
into the thick of the enemy. 

Dust and glare, shooting and shouting. The hunter himself could not 
resist this panic which swept both sides. He drove his long knife into naked 
painted bodies. He gripped scalplocks to pull forward the head for the 
fatal neck thrust. He forgot what he defended and wherefore he slew. 
And he heard himself crying this unintelligible jingle,‘ The sword of the 
Lord and of Gideon! The sword and the word!” ° 

Trembling and satiate, he recovered from his frenzy to meet the mild and 
approving eyes of Colonel Grantham. 

A good army,” said the Colonel. 

“What in hell? Say. Isn’t this hell ?”’ the hunter stammered. 

Y Swear not,” said the Colonel. ‘‘ Was it not,” he went on confidenti- 
ally, ““ a cunning stratagem ? I from the north and the boy from the south, 
and the enemy broke as if the Ironsides had thundered upon them.” 

e sh the boy—but who were those men on horseback who came with 
you 

“Then you saw them, you saw?” Charles sighed. “ It was not given 
to me to see them, and scarcely to hear them. I fought alone.” 
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“See hell!’ the hunter mumbled, doubly resentful, and mopped the 
blood from a torn ear. He fell back into the crowd gathering about them, 
and presently left the village forgotten and unthanked. But Charles, 
meagre in explanation, sought where lay the body-of John the Blasphemer, 
killed by some, perchance the hunter’s shot. Since he had been made the 
instrument of a miracle, the people of Fleetwood mourned the townsman 
they had rejected, and entertained Charles They-Shall-Be-Scattered 
Grantham, no longer wizard but faithful servant of the Lord. That night 
Charles lay there, and at dawn set out to his house. 

He had gone about half a mile when the minister came crashing after 
him. 

“Will you not stay with us?”’ Andrew asked. ‘‘ You are old and 
your friend is dead. Will you not take up your dwelling in our midst ?”’ 

“No,” said Charles, and the two walked on in silence. 

“* And did you see them clearly ? ” Charles asked. 

“1 saw them,”’ Andrew answered. 

“ Did you see a trooper with a broken nose and a deep red scar running 
from mouth to earpiece? Another trooper did you mark, young but 
toothless, who jerked up his chin and closed his eyes when he smote, and 
when he had smitten yawned like a cat after drinking? Was Whalley 
there ? Was Ireton at their head ? ” 

“No faces I saw. Only a great light flashing from their armour, and a 
myriad riding knee to knee.” 

““T have seen only their tracks in the dew,” said Charles, “‘ or, maybe, 
the scar on a tree where someone has torn a bunch of twigs to flick the 
flies from their horses’ ears.” 

“Who are you?” 

“TI am a Commonwealth Man, going to the Second Commonwealth 
which I found in the wilderness. There is, I think, no Commonwealth 
man left behind me.” 

“ But what is your name ? ” 

““ I was called Charles, but that name was soiled by a king, so I took 
another : They-Shall-Be-Scattered. I am Colonel They-Shall-Be-Scattered 
Grantham.” . 

Andrew shook his head. ‘‘ I do not recall mention of that name. But 
_ Ido not blame you, sir, because you were of the rebel party.” 

“ Blame me ?”” Charles shouted. 

““No. We, too, in Fleetwood ...I have heard much good... . 
Look you, sir, if you dwelt with us you might help to lead us into the tra- 
ditions of your Commonwealth. We have a king, but he is far away. We 
shall be unhindered. And then the old remember what is best and forget 
what is worst. You are old. You shall teach us what is seemly and 
gentle.” 

Charles shook his head. ‘‘ Build, if you wish, your new republic. You 
are young, but I am old, and too weak again to see the republic fall, and 
its memory abused, and the blood of its martyrs reeking unavenged on the 
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stones of the streets. Seek, if God wills, your Commonwealth ; I have 
grown to believe that no Commonwealth where men will dwell together 
like brothers in amity can be assured. Was ever such Commonwealth 
planned ? Did I indeed fight at Worcester, and were my comrades there 
any more than dreams, dreams who fought by my side again yesterday, 
who will presently come out of the woods and carry me away with them ? 
I am old, and this place is grown dim to me. But leave me here. I must 
go on alone.” 

“Then let me,” said the other. ‘“‘ Let me. . . . I know not what to 
say. Be you black wizard or holy man of God, there is that about you 
which binds me to you in chains stronger than iron or prayer. Since John 
is dead, let me take his place with you. Let me dwell with you, though 
it be among dreams. Let me listen to you, though your speech be 
deceitful.” 

** Alone,” said Charles, ‘‘ alone. I am thick of speech or more dull of 
understanding. Even John could not understand. Company troubles me. 
I am weary of being asked for old tales. 1 am weary of daubing my old 
thoughts with the slime of words. I am weary and old.” 

“The more then need of a servant,” Andrew pleaded. “I will not 
speak to you, and will live apart, coming silently to tend you, respecting your 
meditation. But let me enter into your city, and see by your side the bright 
company of the faithful.” 

“‘T have no city, and no companions,” Charles said fretfully. “It isa 
memory. Or if it be more than a memory I know it only when none are 
by me. Go. Go back to your congregation, and seek me never again.” 

“You are lying,’’ Andrew whispered. “ You have a city. You live in 
your new republic back in the woods, beyond the tracks of the hunters.” 

‘““In the name of Christ, go! Think, if you will, that I am a ghost 
released for a span of time to visit men, but now recalled, recalled. It is 
agony to stay. My time is up, and I know the call of the trumpeter, 
calling from my empty city I have left too long. Perplex me no more.” 

Andrew turned from him, Once he looked back to see the old man 
moving stiffly away to the west, and half in earthly pity and half in 
unearthly awe shouted. But there was no reply. 
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A. MEMORY OF TOURGENIEFF 


By SIR EDMUND GOSSE 


HE Editor kindly asks me for a fragment “ to help build up the 

hundredth number of THE Lonpon Mercury.” All I can think 

of is a personal picture which flashes across the retina of my 

memory. If I could properly secure it, it would be rather like 
one of Mr. Max Beerbohm’s Pre-Raphaelite caricatures. It is nothing but 
an impression; and this is all I can recover. In 1871 I met Tourgenieff 
for the first and only time. It was at Ford Madox Brown’s house in 
Fitzroy Square. A small party had been asked to meet him, but it in- 
cluded Swinburne, William Morris and Arthur O’Shaughnessy. D. G. 
Rossetti was expected, but did not come. The Russian giant stood on the 
hearthrug, with his back to the fire, and looked, as William Morris 
whispered, “‘ like a Polar Bear.” 

The company in general laboured painfully under the disadvantage of 
having never read any of the works of the eminent visitor, who seemed 
very shy. Madox Brown walked about, stroking his silky beard, and 
presented us all in succession, by name, to Tourgenieff. Swinburne had 
ee a compliment, but tripped over something on his way to the 

earthrug, and in his vexation forgot what he meant to say. None of us 
shone in the very least, and William Morris seemed cross. ‘Tourgenieff, 
who did not know who anybody was, spoke graciously to each person 
in admirable English. I recall the caressing softness of his voice. He had 
come over from Paris, Madox Brown told us, in some way connected 
with the excesses of the Commune, but I forget the particulars. 

This is my little “‘ fragment,” dear Mr. Editor, if you think it worth 
appending to my very sincere good wishes for the prosperity of THE 
-Lonpon Mercury ? 
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GABRIELE D’ANNUNZIO 
By MARIO PRAZ 

OR the first time in the records of Italian literature a living poet 

sees his own works solemnly published in a national edition. 

With the exception of Petrarch, who was crowned Laureate on 

the Capitol, no other Italian author can boast the privilege of a 
spectacular public recognition like D’Annunzio. Curiously enough, the 
only feature the two poets have in common seems to be their power of 
securing influence, on which account D’Annunzio cannot vie with 
Petrarch in extent, but only in intensity. Both poets have been fanatically 
worshipped, and no less fanatically cursed ; and it is by no means the 
least privilege enjoyed by the modern poet that he should be compelled 
to witness in his life-time what more sober destinies defer for many years, 
sometimes for centuries. 

Seldom are poets minions of fortune to the degree of D’Annunzio. Is 
it because he is so passionately in love with terrestrial things, and capable 
of feeling the sensuous spell of earthly life with a poignancy hardly ever 
surpassed, that the capricious goddess, to whom the distribution of 
terrene things is committed, has a whim for this child of woman, as for 
the one who can best appreciate her fugitive gifts ? Whatever a poet’s 
imagination can dream of—in the range of mundane things—D’Annunzio 
has seen happening to himself, with such an opportunity of seasons and 
fulness of attainment, as to seem almost the result of a mysterious under- 
standing with magical powers. His share of terrestrial blessings has been 
enormous ; hardly as much was lavished on that supreme fiction of man’s 
longing, Faust. He has been a poet controlling the minds of a generation— 
by many he was proclaimed the Poet, even greater than Dante !—he has 
been a great lover—for a long time women looked upon him as upon the 
Lover, the Unique One—he has been a leader and a sovereign, he, a private 
yan, in an age when adventure seemed to have disappeared from the 
dulled face of earth. And until late in life the power of youth remained with 
him, so that this aged fighter was able to astonish his fellow-soldiers with 
his tough fibre and youthful daring. 

The full opulent life of the Cinquecento, of which the story of Faust _ 
seems to be the highest embodiment and symbol, has been restored, for a 
time almost outside time, for the gratification of the man who used to — 
think of himself as of a Cinquecentist born too late. Like the enchanted 
garden of roses blossoming in mid-winter, in Boccaccio’s tale, a brief 
fictitious Cinquecento has been staged by a playful Destiny to please this 
child born out of season. As if the sevenfold girdle of walls, that now 
surrounds the castle of the Prince of Monte Nevoso, had always existed, 
in a symbolic form, round the person of this contemporary of ours, 
we, who breathe the very air he is said to breathe, look upon him much in 
the spirit of the people outside a magic circle, watching the wizard who acts 
in a trance, within and murmuring with a stifled voice: Beware, beware ! 
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To increase still more his resemblance to Faust, Gabriele D’Annunzio, 
in his old age, has been given a little earthly kingdom, a little walled 
state possessing its unwritten law of guarentige like the Pope’s palaces (to 
many a devout soul this other state ought to appear as the City of the 
Antichrist, Civitas Antichristi). While other great men, upon reaching the 
last stage of life, strip themselves of human belongings, discard the toys 
and fal-lals of their full-blooded days, as if in order to appear naked and 
poor as they were born before the face of the Judge, our modern Faust 
has entered upon a contest with nature itself, bent upon stamping his 
sign on the surrounding world, and creating round his person a cocoon of 
brick, mortar and precious fittings. He feels life abandoning him, he hugs 
to his breast the dear warmth of the much beloved earth, of the plastic, 
coloured, musical, perfumed reality which soon will be taken away from 
him. Few spectacles are more pathetic than this passing of the child of 
earth from the scene he loved as hardly any other human creature ever 
did. In his youthful years, he more than once felt his body interfused with 
the physical universe around : streams, mountains, all living things under 
the sun were his feelings, in those unique moments of Panic trance. 
Diversity, the infinite diversity of the world, was his very nature ; his life 
was a metamorphosis, his body a world of joy,a god’s body, knit to all 
things near and far by its exquisite five senses. Grown old, this “‘ Lord of 
the senses five ”’ is feeling for the diviner body of his among the gewgaws 
of a Palace of Art. He, who was master of a town of living men, is now the 
princely keeper of a royal-rich museum, the museum of his own life and 
deeds, embalmed and symbolised in thousands of memorials, keepsakes, 
and articles of virtu, from the prow of a battleship, the tomb of a warrior 
friend, the fragments of rocks taken from the mountains of the war- 
front, down to the casts of Greek torsos, the emblematic coverlets, the 
Franciscan paraphernalia, the warlike and religious trappings. The 
spanner of the sky wanders now under the gold and ivory ceilings carved 
with numberless devices and every fair legend. 

Everything, in this palace of art, is docketed and labelled with mottoes : 
the only spiritual meaning the old poet is able to elicit from the things 
around is the heraldic rigidity of devices. Inevitable period of the word- 
worshipper : the word, whose shape and sound seemed symbolical of the 
thing itself (for D’Annunzio, as for Wackenroder, we hold the terrestrial 
things in our power, whenever we pronounce their names), crystallises now 
into a hieroglyphic, almost a concrete quintessence kneaded with music 
and a graphic pattern. On the extreme threshold of life, this lover of 
concrete, earthly things affirms again the reality of the world of the eye 
and ear, tries to keep it in his loosening grasp, by congealing its appear- 
ances into an articulate, solid, heavy pantheon. In each thing of the 
Vittoriale lies embalmed a moment of the poet’s life ; it is the warmth of 
his own life he wants to recapture in the multitude of collected objects ; 
jealous of every instant and aspect of the past, solicitous only of seeing his 
own self mirrored in the surrounding things, he, supreme egotist and 
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Narcissus who, at the bottom of a sheet of proofs, has written : “ (1927) 
Stampatore, io saré giovine ancora! I shall be young again! (1882).” 

In the midst of that little kingdom of mirrors, simulating in their 
immobility the infinite diversity of the world loved by the poet, we 
see from time to time, through the newspapers reports, the Prince of 
Monte Nevoso riding in triumph, among war cries and salvoes, wrought 
once again into a pitch of imaginative intoxication, almost exclaiming with 
child-like Tamburlaine : “ Is it not passing brave to be a king?” ‘To us, 
onlookers from outside the magic circle, the little kingdom of the Vit- 
toriale is a museum, to some of us a tawdry expensive Folly, D’Annunzio’s 
Folly, a quaint monument of an age which has already become detached 
from us—a memorial of the past. As we turn the pages of the illustrated 
prospectus of the Complete Edition, our feeling is not very different from 
that which we experience in looking at the plates of the fashion magazines 
of the end of last century. What we feel, when confronted with the photo- 
graphs of the rooms and halls of the Vittoriale, corresponds more or less 
to whatan Englishman would feel in a museum illustrating the Beardsley 
period. Those sophisticated, over-florid decorations, that bric-ad-brac 
where a Renaissance bas-relief elbows the inevitable crouching statue of 
Buddha, and both native and exotic, sacred and profane things are jostled 
together by a subtle arriére-pensée of dilettante, that tiresome crowd of 
disparate elements wrenched from all kinds and stages of civilisation is 
really expressive of what recent English critics have termed “ the naughty 
nineties.” ‘“ Still there is a cobwebby grey velvet with a tender bloom like 
cold gravy, which, made Florentine fourteenth century, trimmed with 
Venetian leather and Spanish altar lace, and surmounted with something 
Japanese—it matters not what— .. .’’: you know the style. In such 
rooms Wilde’s epicene youths used to idle time away in endless sparkling 
conversations, flavoured with erudition, not without, here and there, a 
soupcon of sin; rooms where lingers still a perfume of pre-Raphaelite 
incense, of lilies and languors of virtue, of raptures and roses of vice. If 
you imagine at all an artist at work in such an environment, surely you 
will find that he writes for the sake of a title, be it The Harlot’s House or — 
Isaotta Guttadauro : his mistress is credited with all the lovely wickedness 
of sanguine and subtle Dolores. Such rooms, that at the time of Bau- 
delaire and Rossetti might have passed as singularities, by the end of the 
century were the prevailing fashion. D’Annunzio’s Folly, Il Vittoriale, 
is to be looked upon by future generations not only as the abode of the 
poet-warrior of Italy, but also as a priceless museum of retrospective 
sion, the most perfect specimen of house decoration in the “ zsthetic ” 
period. 

Much of D’Annunzio’s literary work will be studied in the same light. 
Largely owing to the poet’s habit of unscrupulous borrowing from mainly 
English and French authors of last century such material as he found 
suitable to his own inspiration, D’Annunzio’s work is, in its general out- 
line, a monumental encyclopzdia of that aspect of European culture which 
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may be described as “ zesthetic”’ or “ decadent.’’ There you find the 
Flaubert corner with lurid displays of exotic rites; the Swinburne 
pavilion where you can be thrilled by the frantic pranks of some splendid 
and sterile arch-harlot ; the Nietzsche room where you will peep into 
the amazing abysses of the Superman’s soul; the Maeterlinck hothouse 
where an unaccountable childish terror will solicit of you a tribute of cold 
perspiration ; the Tolstoi farm where you will feel very good, like a 
wretched sinner and even like a martyr, if you take the precaution of 
walking barefoot on the recently upturned soil; the Barrés chapel from 
whose altar stares at you the enticing Moloch-like colossus of the Father- 
land, dripping with blood-offerings ; the Claudel spire full of sonorous 
wind—all these attractions you can combine by reading D’Annunzio, and 
get into the bargain, last but not least, D’Annunzio himself. 

His work, which to its time stands in a relation similar in scope, though, 
of course, not in quality, to that of Dante’s encyclo pedic masterpiece to 
the Middle Ages (instead of Middle Ages, read, in our case, the Romantic 
era of historical and exotic fiction), surely deserved the honour of a 
monumental edition, apart from the poet’s patriotic merits. D’Annunzio, 
Prof. Herford says in the conclusion of his remarkable appreciation,* is a 
European classic. As a classic, no doubt he is entitled to the magnificent 
Bodoni type which is being employed to print the set of about fifty volumes. 
There is an aura of impersonality about classics, owing to their universal 
appeal, so that they are almost outside time, looking down on us from their 
Olympus isolated by a girdle of curled clouds. Surely, if the same Olym- 
pus is a fit dwelling-place for both Diana and Venus, Mars and Bacchus, 
the same Bodoni type ought to suit D’Annunzio as well as any other of 
his fellow-classics. Still, to us who have only recently emerged from the 
Age of D’Annunzio, the use of the Bodoni type in the final edition of his 
works seems the last and most subtle and piquant profanation committed 
in the name of the poet. The Bodoni type—if I am not mistaken—was 
- reinstated into a place of honour by German printers ; I think Hélderlin 
was one of the first authors to benefit by that restoration. There is a stately 
sobriety, a dignified chastity about the Bodoni type, which suits very well 
a Hélderlin, while we cannot help feeling that a more florid, if less taste- 
ful, type would have been more in keeping with D’Annunzio. D’Annunzio 
in Bodoni type strikes one as a D’Annunzio disguised, or, if you prefer, 
bowdlerised in the dress, though not in the text. How much more at 
home did he look in the quasi-Kelmscott Press type of the first edition of 
the Laudi! The capital letters and other decorations designed by Cellini, 
_a namesake of the great sculptor, were indeed too florid, in a Cinquecento 
style as seen by an artist of that last decade of the nineteenth century 
which witnessed an unprecedented sway of luxurious fashions. Laces, 
embroideries, beads, gold tinsel, spangles, fringes, bows, ostrich feathers 
were lavished on the female attire of the “‘ naughty nineties ” ; no wonder, 


* In Shakespeare’s Treatment of Love and Marriage and Other Essays, London, 1921. 
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hen, that also the style of Cellini redivivus should be characterised by 
elaborate trimming. We should not quite associate our idea of good taste 
with that style, but how splendidly did it suit the average D’Annunzio ! 
The cumbersome abundance which distinguishes the interiors of the 
poet’s residences, be they on the slope of a Florentine hill, or on the 
Atlantic coast, or on the shore of Lake Garda, is also the most conspicuous 
feature of his style. As a counterpart of the house decorated with odds and 
ends of several centuries and civilisations, one finds a style whose Granger- 
ised character, notwithstanding the amazing industry of the artist, is 
nevertheless apparent. The comparison I have just drawn from the habit, 
or rather mania, of that extra-illustrator, fits in more ways than one. At 
the centre you find the same incapacity to resist the sensuous appeal of 
the illustrated page in one case, of the rich word, the striking simile in the 
other. Granger cut from other books the plates he thought suitable to the 
pet book of the moment ; D’Annunzio annexes whole passages of other 
authors, whole sections of a dictionary ; both cannot resist the morbid 
tendency of collecting : nothing is left out, if they can help it. From this 
point of view, the Vittoriale is the last poem composed by D’Annunzio, a 
poem of material things, a Grangerised palace. Shall we say with Longinus 
(On the Sublime, XII1.): “ This proceeding is not plagiarism ; it 1s like 
taking an impression from beautiful forms or figures or other works of 
art’ ? Or shall we compare the way D’Annunzio writes his books with 
the famous trick employed by Don Ignacio de Ipigna, of whom we hear 
in Gil Blas ? Whatever we may think on this delicate point, we must agree 
that the real drawback of D’Annunzio’s Grangerising does not lie so much 
in the appropriation of others’ material, as in the cramming which is the 
inevitable result. After all, it is true, as it has been remarked several times 
that, whoever may be the author from whom D’Annunzio derives, he in- 
variably succeeds in stamping the derived passage with his own un- 
mistakable personality. Like King Midas, he transforms everything into 
gold, Dannunzian gold, so that our ultimate impression is as if D’Annunzio 
had merely taken back from others what had been naturally and originally 
his own. But, if the aura of plagiarism cannot seriously hamper our 
appreciation, the compact state of a style resulting from a Grangerising 
process on a grand scale cannot be but cloying, in the long run. Reading 
D’Annunzio is sometimes no more pleasant experience than Crassus’s 


being puffed up with molten gold. Nowhere is this better realised than 


in the first part of I] Fuoco—a novel which, alas, is perhaps the best known 
among the poet’s works, abroad. Stelio Effrena’s grand speech is meant 
to convey to us, in a symphony of words, the spirit of the Venetian school 
of painting. It is a sort of oration of a Cinquecentist who has gone to 
school to Walter Pater and Richard Wagner, or, in other words, a stupen- 
dous essay in the manner of the protagonist of Wilde’s Pen, Pencil and 
Poison. After it, nothing is left to glean for the later Sacheverell Sitwells : 
the,shop of imagery appears to be for ever sold out, and surely, from fear 
of coming across again the garish ghosts of Veronese, Titian and 
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Tintoretto, we would take refuge, with El Greco, in some barren hermitage 
of livid colours. No doubt a similar impulse was at the root of the anti- 
Dannunzian reaction of a Giovanni Papini. Such had been the excess in 
gold words, that, in order to restore the balance, Papini had to let wide 
open the floodgate of the coarsest words of the Tuscan vernacular. So, the 
army of D’Annunzio’s words, an army of dazzling cuirassiers, found 
itself suddenly confronted with ragged loud-swearing troops of muddy 
oafs. After too much intercourse with peacocks perched on orange trees, 
getting down to the pigsty was considered no mean relief. 

Complaint is often heard about D’Annunzio’s lavish decoration, 
splendid futility. Why does he get lost in a maze of imagery, instead of 
following the main thread of his poem or his story ? Why does he sacrifice 
his architecture to his passion for accessories ? The truth lies exactly the 
other way round. The essential for D’Annunzio is not the structure, but 
the so-called ornament, and if there is something to be esteemed accessory, 
superadded in his art and therefore worth sacrificing, this is precisely 
whatever partakes of logic qualities of order and structure. The rhythm 
controlling his works is not a plastic rhythm, but a sensual one : it adheres 
to the motions of the poet’s voluptuous appetite, in the same way as his 
intelligence invariably finds its outlet on the plane of voluptuousness. 
“* Ogni mio pensiero ha un peso di sangue ”’ (Every thought of mine is loaded 
with blood)—the poet himself has recognised it. To this central feature 
are to be traced the deficiency of logical elements in the poet’s sentences, 
the thinness and monotony of his syntax, the lack of depth of his psycho- 
logy, of perspective in his plots. The author’s world being the world as 
apprehended immediately in its sensorial face value, everything in it 
appears in the foreground, and the result is a co-ordination of stimuli 
whose action is never more than skin-deep. 

No structural element was innate in D’Annunzio’s inspiration, but, as 
he was born in a period when structural frameworks were an accepted 
convention, and his first models (Carducci, Verga, Maupassant, Flaubert) 
strongly supported that convention, D’Annunzio felt bound to organise 
his imaginative world on the traditional lines. Of D’Annunzio could well 
be repeated, mutatis mutandis, what Miss Janet Spence has written about 
a poet who presents some similarities with D’Annunzio, George Chapman : 
“* He leases for a time the habitations of his contemporaries, with a curious 
effect of transient and alien dwelling, because the medium is so utterly 
uncongenial to him.” The structural prejudice D’Annunzio had un- 
critically accepted from his models caused him to be a dramatist and a 
novelist, while his temperament was solely lyrical ; but the frameworks 
of the drama and the novel supplied him only with pretexts, and the poet 
was at his best whenever he was able to get rid of them, as in his lyrics or 
in the Notturno. This latter book, jotted down during the poet’s long and 
dangerous infirmity of the sight, in consequence of a war action, allows 
us to see his wonderful sensuousness at free play, in its elemental, genuine 
state, unhampered by other preoccupations : so much is he fortune’s own 
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minion, that even his misfortunes serve a useful purpose! Only the 
colophon of the Notturno is wrong, because where the poet has written : 
Vide cor meum, we ought really to read: Vide sensus meos. 

However, the adoption of structural frameworks has done a good deal 
of harm to D’Annunzio, in providing him with empty schemes to fill up 
with matter of a kind he possessed in a low, rudimentary degree—I mean 
thought, meditation. A drama postulates a contrast of characters, a novel 
requires an insight into human mind D’Annunzio could never dream of 
attaining. Hence, the poet was in a way forced, by the dialectic character 
essential to the frameworks adopted, to fish out contrasts and some sort 
of a conception of the world from the troubled waters of his own voluptuous 
self. This was very unfortunate, because he was thus led to dwell on the 
ethical meaning of the only side of the world which was real to him, the 
world of the senses. And as he did not possess the detachment necessary 
to a serene analysis and representation of ethical contents, what he did 
simply amounted to asserting in violent polemic forms his own world 
against the others’ world, and to investing characters of novels and plays 
with his own lustful appetite, mistaken for psychological study. A first 
attempt to judge his own epicureanism from a point of view borrowed from 
the Russian novelists (in L’Innocente) having failed, he frankly adopted the 
much more congenial theory of the Superman, as expounded by Nietzsche, 
in order to justify his natural attitude towards the world, an attitude which 
has been described as one of lust (Italian /ussuria, the libido of Freud) by 
the most recent of his Italian critics, Francesco Flora. 

By the way, it is a curious spectacle to see how some among the cleverest 
of Italian critics, skilled in Croce’s philosophical school, with Croce at 
their head, have exerted themselves about an author so lacking in depth 
and complexity as D’Annunzio. As a matter of fact, so simple an author 
lent himself to a point to illustrate the Crocian method of critical analysis, 
so that, after Croce, A. Gargiulo, G. A. Borgese, and F. Flora—all of them 
Southerners—have shown considerable ingenuity in trying to sever what 
in D’Annunzio is art from what is disguised gratification of practical im- 
pulses. The last formula—Flora’s—finds D’Annunzio’s central spring 
in his lust, and his poetry in the contemplation of lust, z.e., lust purified 
of its practical sting and recollected in tranquillity : the spirit of sense. 
“The secret of my inspiration ”’ says D’Annunzio, “ is a sensuality carried 
away from the senses.”’ D’Annunzio, qua artist, could well make his own 
the words Valéry puts in the mouth of his Feune Parque : 

4 mon sang suspendue, 

Je me voyais me voir, sinueuse, et dorais 

De regards en regards, mes profondes foréts. 
“It is not enough to say that D’Annunzio is a visualist [wn visivo] : it is 
much more correct to trace the poet’s sensibility and capacity of emotion 
to a sexual resonance.” The poet himself has spoken of his ‘“‘ profound 
sensuality ” as a gift which had brought him poetic discoveries denied to 
colder men. While Prof. Herford tried to interpret the word “sensuality,” in 
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this context, as meaning the entire sense-organism of which the passion of 
sex is just one element, Flora lays the main stress on this very passion of 
sex. This latter, according to him, is to be detected in every motion of the 
intuitive power of the poet, so that all things would be apprehended by 
him as sexual allegories. We cannot follow Flora in his detailed analysis 
which, though hitting the case, proves longer than our taste can endure : 
the more so, when we remember what D’Annunzio has candidly and 
briefly confessed on the occasion of La Gloria, one of the most typical 
among his tragedies: 

Always something fleshly, something resembling a carnal violence, a mixture 

of atrocity and inebriation, accompanies the begetting of my brain. 


Surely the poet here overstates the case, otherwise we should not be left, 
in dealing with him, any alternatives but horror or humour. But a state- 
ment of that kind accounts sufficiently for the repellent sides of D’Annun- 
zio’s work. Without enmeshing ourselves in a Freudian analysis of 
D’Annunzio’s libido, as Flora does to some extent, we find it is enough 
to say : this apparently so refined artist is, in reality, a primitive, a savage. 

He is the offspring of a still crude race (the Abruzzan folk), on whom a 
much more mature civilisation has been hastily grafted, with the in- 
evitable discord entailed by imperfect adaptation. From behind the 
veneer, the spirito crudo crops up every now and then. The sense of 
mystery of which D’Annunzio often speaks is nearly the same thing with 
the “ dark,” “ mystical ’’ consciousness of Mr. D. H. Lawrence’s Indians. 
“It is an experience of the blood-stream, not of the mind or spirit.” 
When that erotomaniac, Isabella Inghirami, in Forse che st forse che no 
represents her own libido as a sort of divine thorn in her flesh, and her 
sensual indulgence as a downwards exploration to find “ the bottom of 
the abyss, or perhaps of the subterranean shrine,’ when she traces her 
“turbid fire ” to the “‘ remote mystery of the sacred lusts,” she gives us a 
clue to explain the insistence with which D’Annunzio dwells on certain 
morbid themes, as the burning of a beautiful courtesan, or the incest 
with one’s sister, or the sex-transformation of some of his heroes (see, for 
this latter, chiefly the Martyre de Saint Sébastien). Even D’Annunzio’s 
acute sense of profanation and taboo betokens a rough primitive stage of 
culture. His reaction to the horrors of the war is a savage’s: he is spell- 
bound by them, and, in conclusion, for him no less than for Marlowe’s 
Tamburlaine, blood ‘‘ makes a dainty show.” His primitive soul, still 
opaque with those brutish sediments from which sprung the cruel and 
frantic rites of the early religions, is open to all abnormal possibilities. 
What is meant by the labels “ glaring deficiency in sympathetic power,” 
“Jack of humanity,” so often bestowed on D’Annunzio by the critics, is 
made clear when we see in him acase of rudimentary psychology. As a 
savage, he may appear to us sinister or grotesque, in turns, but, being 
nearer to nature, he possesses also an unparalleled gift of interpreting it 
to us, as if his voice were the very voice of the elemental world. 
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As with all savage poetry, there are two strains in D’Annunzio’s in- 
spiration. One is the melancholy strain which sets in when dans la 
brute assoupie un ange se réveille, as Baudelaire puts it. The melancholy 
languor which hovers about the lascivious and cruel world of such works 
as Forse che si forse che no and Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien belongs to 
this kind of poetry : lust, allayed, turns into sorrowful consciousness. An 
inferior kind of poetry, this one, since it is achieved only through heavy 
limitations and compromises, apt at every moment to slip into senti- 
mentality and effeminacy—the kind of poetry which is known to English 
people through Swinburne’s Laus Veneris, a bland music, of a too pro- 
nounced nostalgic character, slightly reminiscent of mulatto songs and 
Portuguese fados, with occasional passages in banjo which clearly betray 
the sensual origin. Had D’Annunzio written only in this strain, he 
would not rank much higher than Puccini. 

But D’Annunzio maior is to be found in the songs of exultant identi- 
fication with Nature’s self, when his lithe body thrills with the zest of the 
teeming life of the physical world. Being a primitive, D’Annunzio, 
utterly unqualified to portray a complex humanity, can, on the other hand, 
interpret to us the elemental life of plants and animals, clouds and tides, 
in a poetry which is the very music of the physical throb of the sap of the 
world. Shelley’s elemental world is an organised one, full of allegorical 
hierarchies, a commonwealth ; D’Annunzio’s world is much less pene- 
trated with mind, more pungent and flavoured than Shelley’s gauzy fairy- 
land. The third book of the Laudi, Alcione, which is now published again 
as the first volume of the complete works, represents well this side of 
D’Annunzio, though by no means exhausts it. D’Annunzio’s poetry, 
owing to its originally non-structural character, is to be found here and 
there, often entangled in the midst of crude, inferior material. It is, by 
definition, a poetry of fragmentary character. The adoption of alien 
frameworks only obscured it, buried it under heaps of rubbish. But out 
of the fifty volumes of the complete set,* at least two of pure ore can be 
jee ees, and this is more than enough to establish D’Annunzio as a 
classic. 


* The edition printed in the Bodoni type, at the Veronese Press of A. Mondadori, by H. 
Mardersteig and R. Mondadori, will consist of 209 numbered copies hand-printed on 
Imperial Japanese vellum (Lire 450 each vol. in boards), and 2,501 numbered copies 
printed on hand-made “‘ Perusia ” paper from Fabriano (Lire 150 each volume, in boards). 
Special bindings in full red morocco, vellum, or half morocco will be available with an extra 
charge. There will be besides a special edition of about ten works chosen by the author, in 
six copies hand-printed on vellum, signed by the author, bound by hand in full blue morocco, 
at Lire 9,000 per vol. 
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Pen LL LEININ FOR INTELEECTUALS 
By EDMUND BLUNDEN 


EMORIES are not being kept particularly green in Bury St. 
Edmunds nowadays, yet an occasional observer may warm his 
local patriotism with thoughts of the many famous associa- 
tions indicated on very modest tablets about the town. Within 
a few hundred yards of one another, for instance, there are houses 
bearing the weighty names of Thomas Clarkson, William Bodham Donne, 
and Henry Crabb Robinson. The birthplace of the last-named stands in 
its sturdy, random-designed eminence in a strret of duller and poorer 
buildings ; it seems in the main to present the appearance that it had in 
the diarist’s life, with its railings between the street and its few yards of 
green frontage, its attic windows, its walled garden. ‘‘ Diarist ’’—that note 
from the trumpet of fame is uttered year after year from the oval in- 
scription on its wall, no doubt to the bewilderment of many honest 
Burians who have a cause to pass that way and chance to make out the word. 
Even the second-hand booksellers of Bury would scarcely regard the three 
volumes of Crabb Robinson’s Diary, if they happened to have them, as 
being worthy of a reserved place with the grimly foxed Bewicks and the 
greased Dickensiana. In spite of these encroachings of obscurity in his 
old town, it is almost certain that Crabb Robinson’s renown will grow 
abundantly as time goes on, and that he will be admired by an enlarged 
circle of British, American and German readers not solely as the Diarist 
to whose industrious regularity the ant might go to school, but also as the 
model of a man combining the fullest intellectual life with a never slacken- 
ing humanism. 
_ For Miss Morley has the accumulated papers of this “‘ Pineapple of a 
Crabb ” under control. It requires a certain control of vocabulary to sum 
up what she is doing in that way. We must borrow her own words to take 
the altitude of the Robinsonian mountains, which the trustees of Dr. 
Williams’s Library contrive to house : 


Dr. Sadler’s edition of the Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence—the only 
one hitherto available [some 1600 pages, tall octavo|—confessedly does not include 
more than a twenty-fifth or thirtieth part of the whole. From 1811 to 1867 there is a 
detailed daily journal ; from 1790 to 1843 there are four huge volumes of Remints- 
cences, averaging 450 folio pages ; there are 32 volumes of correspondence, each 
containing some 160 letters—for the most part to or from himself—many of them 
very long . . . In addition there are 28 volumes containing Journals of Tours, and 
various volumes and bundles of miscellanea. 


This well-filled score-board appeared in Miss Morley’s first book of 
selections from the manuscript, “‘ Blake, Coleridge, Wordsworth, Lamb, 
etc.,” published five years ago. Now she has begun to bring out the 
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results of her intrepid campaign against Crabb’s embattled Correspon- 
dence, which has made cowards of so many eager revivalists of early 
nineteenth century personalities ; here are two stately volumes* method- 
izing the invaluable letters between Robinson and the family and acquain- 
tance of Wordsworth ; another is to comprise the German aspects of 
Robinson’s literary life. “‘ Other volumes ”’ will take their turn, and Miss 
Morley definitely alludes to one in which Coleridge is the guest of honour ; 
besides all which, she intends to issue for the benefit of students both 
literary and political a catalogue and index of subjects and persons for the 
entire Crabb Robinson collection in Dr. Williams’s Library. If she carries 
out this great design in the same manner that she has achieved the first 
stage of it, Miss Morley will obtain an enviable rank among editors. Her 
Wordsworthiana (so largely new to us) are transcribed with the utmost 
nicety, annotated with dexterous aptitude, indexed in the most labour- 
saving arrangement, and rendered additionally attractive by the accom- 
paniment of beautiful and unusual portraits and facsimiles. The force of. 
scholarship, one is tempted to exclaim, could no further go. Even Crabb 
Robinson would have marvelled at a diligence so catholic, so continuous. 

He would have done so, indeed, more readily than most men, because 
(and it is not the least significant means of discerning his greatness) he 
regarded himself as a lazy and ineffective man, ‘‘ He had a comical habit 
of self-depreciation,” wrote Augustus de Morgan, “‘ which, though jocose 
in expression, took its rise in a real feeling that his life had been thrown 
away.” De Morgan quotes him in this vein, “‘ I am nothing, and never was 
anything, not even a lawyer,” and among Robinson’s epistolary lamen- 
tations one arrives at a singular degree of self-abasement—that passage in 
which he runs through the names of his friends from Goethe to Clarkson 
and the others, and continues, “ For I could add a great number of 
minor stars. And yet what has come of all this ? Nothing.” In reality one 
might not be wildly beside the mark to call him the completest man of his 
kind that ever appeared in England or possibly anywhere else. If there 
was the slightest movement of new intellectual or spiritual intention, 
Crabb Robinson seems to have been on the scene at once, alert to dis- 
cover all the qualifications, circumstances and projects in the case, and to 
consider these with that calm and deep mental light of his which never 
suffered the shadow of transient event or casualty. What he recognized as 
having some trait of immortal operancy and revelation about it, even if he ~ 
avowed himself unable to comprehend it, he made it his business to share 
and communicate to the persons fitted to idealize the world. The instant 
example of this must be his zeal for Blake : 

There is no doubt this poor man was mad, but there is something in the madness 

a ae man which interests me more than the sanity of Lord Byron or Walter 

cott ! | 


*The Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth Circle (1808-1866). 
Edited with Introduction, Notes and Index by Epitu J. Moruzy. In Two Volumes. Oxford : 
Clarendon Press. {2 2s. | 
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The interest had its benevolent access to Robinson’s purse: “‘ I took 2 
copies ”’ ; and it found its more eloquent collaborator : ‘“‘ one I gave to C. 
Lamb.” But Robinson’s unconquerable and many-sided devotion to 
Wordsworth and any person or any subject dignified by a relation to 
Wordsworth was scarcely less astonishing and even more powerful in 
action. It is asustained triumph of faith in the divinity of man, which makes 
our modern term “ an intellectual ”’ sound thin and weary. Miss Morley’s 
book is not too spacious for this sometimes amusing, sometimes sad, but 
ever inspiring story. 

It began before 1802, in which year Robinson was writing lengthily from 
Frankfort to his brother ‘Thomas at Bury as a man in love with the Lyrical 
Ballads. It took its more fascinating course from a breakfast at Lamb’s in 
March, 1808, when Wordsworth “ gave [Robinson] his hand with cor- 
diality on meeting.” Then a long and masterly account went on the mail 
coach to Bury, not sparing the peculiarities of the poet, and resting firmly 
on his inward eminence. 

Wordsworth is most opposite to Southey in his appearance. He is a sloven and 

his manners are not preposs[ess]ing, his features are large and course ; his voice is 

not attractive his manners tho’ not arrogant yet indicate a sense of his own worth he 
is not attentive to others and speaks with decision his own opinion. He does not 

- spare those he opposes he has no respect for great names And avows his contempt 
for popular persons as well as favourite books which must often give offence. Yet 
with all this, I sho¢ have a bad opinion of that person’s discernmt who sho4 be 
long in his company witht contract® an high respect, if not a love for him. Moral 
purity and dignity and elevation of Sentim' are the characteristics of his mind 
and muse. 


In a few years Robinson’s quality had won Wordsworth’s affectionate 
‘trust so unreservedly that he acted as the reconciler of Wordsworth and 
-Coleridge—“ and I rejoice to say with success. But do not speak of it.” 
- Then began those visits to Rydal Mount, which were to become almost an 
unalterable recurrence in the Wordsworthian calendar. A friendship 
without reserve, small or great, had been created, in which of course 
Dorothy Wordsworth had her charming equality ; many of the letters 
published by Miss Morley are from her. Robinson was happy to attend 
to any need of the Wordsworths which required a friend’s negotiation in 
London, discharging debts, interviewing editors, purchasing stocks, 
helping the sale of works, picking up ancient or modern books—in short, 
had Crabb had reason to think that Wordsworth fancied a new dome on 
St. Paul’s, he would probably have called in an architect or two and sent 
down a set of proposed designs. 

Meanwhile the correspondence, extending like Milton’s banyan-tree, 
was recording many facts and opinions of value. It is impressive that 
Wordsworth, who played so great a part in diverting the course of British 
verse in the nineteenth century from the channels in which it had been 
flowing since Dryden’s days, dwells with gratitude on eighteenth-century 
poetry. Speaking of the happy promptings of association, he notes : 
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When I was at Hampstead the accidental sight of the Words “‘ Goulders Hill ” 
painted on a Board, as you see the names of streets, in London, stirred my mind 
agreeably in the same way, by recalling an Ode of Akenside’s written at that 
Plsces’. a. =.4 


and a little while afterwards, reporting the state of Dorothy’s faculties, 
the poet says, “‘ This morning I chanced to mutter a line from Dyer’s 
Grongar Hill—she immediately finished the passage.” Or again, Words- 
worth is a little provoked by the illiteracy of Sara Coleridge who requests 
aid in identifying some quotations : 

If Mrs. C had been a reader of Milton she would have known that “ harsh 
and of dissonant mood from his Complaint” is from a chorus—in the Samson 
Agonistes—beginning, “‘ Many are the sayings of the Wise,” and if of Akenside, she 
would not have been ignorant that ‘‘ The gayest and happiest attitudes of things ” 
is the concluding line of the first Paragraph of the Pleasures of Imagination. 


These indications, in a paucity of reference to the poems of anyone except 
Wordsworth, are worth attention, and harmonize with the evidence that 
during the last five-and-thirty years of his life Wordsworth was an eigh- 
teenth-century poet. In her skilful examination of the contents of his 
library, Miss Morley finds that ‘‘ Eighteenth-century poets, as we should 
expect, are not so well represented as their predecessors ” ; she mentions 
his copies of Akenside, Beattie, Mason, Armstrong, Collins, Savage, 
Thomson and others. If the sale catalogues do not disclose his intimacy 
with that school of writers, his own poetical developments and such 
elemental revertings as those in his letters amply announce it. Besides . 
this kind of glimpse, the letters speak movingly of Coleridge and the 
Lambs (among many more). When Blackwood in 1840 diagnosed “‘ The 
Plagiarisms of S. T. Coleridge’ and alleged that he was indebted “‘ to 
Germans for the brightest gems of his poetic crown,” W. W. sent Robinson 
a warm and just defence of his dead friend : 

He gave to Schiller 50 times more than he took without thinking worth while 

to let the world know what he had done. 


As old age crept upon Wordsworth and Robinson their mutual under- 
standing only grew nearer to perfection. When the poet was seventy-two 
and the diarist sixty-seven, Crabb’s unimprovable friendship was the 
subject of the dedicatory poem in Memorials of a Tour in Italy, which | 
concludes in plain English, } 

happy should I be 
Were but the Gift a meet return to thee 
For kindnesses that never ceased to flow, 
And prompt self-sacrifice to which I owe 
Far more than any heart but mine can know. 


With this anticipatory epitaph the recipient was delighted : 


I have received the highest honour I ever shall receive in this Life—Being in 
the King’s Commission of Assize and Nisi Prius is a fool to it ! 
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From this constancy he never varied. Inevitable “ trouble, not of clouds 
or weeping rain ”’ gathered over Rydal Mount, and even Crabb lapsed so 
far as to strain his leg and shorten his walks, but communication by letter 
or visit continued to flourish. After the poet’s death, Robinson watched 
over his posthumous fame and the family affairs much as the Ancient of 
Days might be supposed to do, and still wrote to his brother at Bury 
insisting on the Wordsworthian genius. Among the most pleasing and 
enlightening documents of this last period (1850-1867) were Robinson’s 
letters advising young friends what poems of Wordsworth’s are to be read 
first and what others to be added, with some reasons for the choice. ‘‘ He 
has written too much for a beginner ” is the main reason, and character- 
istic of Robinsonian sense. One of the noteworthy correspondents of the 
closing years was William Wordsworth, the grandson, who remarks, 
“The giants who were around Charles Lamb no art could magnify.”’ 
And Crabb Robinson was beyond cavil one of these. 
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TWO TYPES OF MODERN FICTION 


By E. F. BENSON 


HE position of the critic of contemporary fiction is one that 

calls for our most sincere commiseration. For nowadays the 

river of novels is always in spate, no amount of industry will 

enable him to deal with them conscientiously, and the public 
(as well as the authors) must content themselves with such notice and 
guidance as he has time to give them. The mass of the flood he must 
necessarily allow to pass him unexamined, and no one would quarrel with 
him for doing so; he cannot possibly analyse the whole of that torrent, 
so mighty in quantity and in quality mostly so meagre. But critics seem 
a little over cautious in making firm pronouncements, which would be 
very useful to the public, about well established phenomena. They have 
for instance, found a good deal to say about what is termed the ‘“‘ modern 
novel,” but they have not done their tutorial duty by defining for us 
what they mean by it, though it is clear that they include in the 
term to which they so copiously allude such works as The Green Hat and 
Mrs. Dalloway. But they have failed to point out what constructional 
methods, what technique in character-drawing and development, what 
handling of plot (if any) are common to books so seemingly alien as these, 
and justify us in considering them both to be the result of some general 
tendency in modern work, which differentiates them from previous 
“schools” in English fiction. We may well be puzzled again to know what 
is the link between these which makes them modern, and why modernity 
is denied to Mr. Wells and Mr. Kipling, for it would, of course, be wrong- 
ing the critical judgment of the day to suppose that the only reason why 
these others are classed as modern is that they have appeared of recent 
years. I venture to suggest then, in the absence of professional guidance, 


that what binds them together in the verdict of the critic (though he will | 


not tell us so) is that they are both inspired by a certain lust for nakedness, 
which is not, however, at all the same thing as realism. Their object is to 
tear off from the characters presented apparel of all sorts, textile or psy- 
chical, and to shew us flayed humanity, like carcasses in butchers’ shops, 


and (accidentally) as dead as sirloins or sausages. Another characteristic in | 


common is the complete absence of joy : of joy, as in the case of certain 
chemicals in the analysis of medicinal waters, there are ‘no traces.” 

To take first the more lurid specimen of our cadavera, namely, the type 
of modern fiction which, for the sake of brevity, we may call Green 
Hattery, we find it reacts strongly to our test, and, as regards nakedness 
we must consider ‘“‘Hat” to be in no way symbolical of a covering : it is 
not meant to hide the least of the hairs on the head of its puppets. They 
are naked and unashamed, but alas, they are not in Paradise, for no 
faintest breath of joy ventilates that hell of abysmal boredom in which 
they sadly caper. In order to be truly free they have cast aside with the 
most of their merely material clothes all those outworn lendings of morality, 


——_ 
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in which the ordinary person tries to wrap himself, but this glorious 
liberty of the children of the monkey-house does not appear to produce 
in them the smallest satisfaction. They find ‘the daily round, the common 
task”’ of cocktails and fornication a business of the most dreary description, 
and we could scarcely credit their persevering in it, had they not been upheld 
by some recondite sense of duty, and of the high mission to which they 
have been consecrated. Noble indeed and self-sacrificing are the lives of 
these languid martyrs who till their last hour give their all in the service 
of what so unspeakably bores them. Ever more unintelligible with the 
turning of each unvirgin page grows the motive of the author, unless, 
indeed, he wants to show what distasteful tasks the sense of duty will 
enable us to accomplish, and to preach a high moral lesson showing how 
tedious such a life is. One of the Masters of Green Hattery, I believe, is 
an Armenian by birth, and perhaps in “that hot ink he dips for,” he is 
denouncing the decadence of our Western civilization. If this is so, a 
general sub-title, “‘How it strikes an Armenian,” would make his intention 
clearer. 

Such an explanation, though possible, does not at this stage in our 
enquiry seem really likely. The Green Hattery school differs in some 
essential respects from fiction which, like The Fairchild Family or the 
History of Robert Elsmere, is frankly didactic and hortatory, and it would be 
rash to derive it from such. But even the most modern artists in fiction 
owe something to previous masters (just as in early works by Beethoven we 
can trace the direct influence of Mozart), and it is impossible to deny the 
substantial debt of Green Hattery to Ouida and Miss Marie Corelli: if 
these (as by some wondrous parthenogenesis) are not its parents, they are 
at least its aunts, for though the modern muse has developed certain 
features of her own we cannot overlook the blood-relationship. For in 
precisely their manner, Green Hattery fills its sumptuous canvases with 
males and females of professedly human species who bear no sort of 
resemblance to the normal inhabitants of this planet, and in a light that 
never was on sea or land pass their days in wholly fabulous doings. Prin- 
cess Napraxine, who trails her skirts of white velvet over dewy lawns, who, 
after returning from her sleigh drive across the frozen steppes of Russia, 
habitually has tea in voluptuous rooms heated to 140° Fahrenheit ; the 
hero of Under Two Flags, who calls his brother trés cher, and on the 
terrace of the Star and Garter at Richmond gives smart parties to ladies 
of the demi-monde, who throw the half-guinea peaches at the fire-flies ; 
Cecil Castlemaine, who, rowing stroke in the Third Trinity boat at Cam- 
bridge rows faster than any of his crew: the hero of the Sorrows of Satanwho, 
without entering his horse for the race, takes this remarkable animal down to 

Epsom on the morning of the Derby, and with his valet in the saddle,wins _ 
easily, all these superb personages who habitually do what nobody ever 
did before or will ever do again, are the legitimate relations of the Green 
Hattery type. They are absolved from all the ties which we are accus- 
tomed to think restrain and direct human conduct, and are, compared 
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with the normal run of men, like rosy clouds floating unfettered in the 
* corrupt ether. Aunt Corelli, it is true, has always a moral up her sleeve, 
which, like a nail, she firmly hammers in towards the end, but the types which 
appear in this class of modern fiction are no more modern than old red 
sandstone. Omit Aunt Corelli’s moral and a certain hectic nobility to 
which, like influenza, Aunt Ouida’s heroes are liable, there is really no 
difference between the outmoded and dusty splendour of the more sen- 
sational Victorians and the newest of to-day, except in the one fact that 
there is no trace of joy in the later creations. But a delirious gusto per- 
vades the peccadilloes of Ouida’s heroes : whether they wipe the sparkling 
wine from their blond moustaches or have stirring and passionate ex- 
periences with duchesses, we feel that they are always enjoying themselves 
enormously. It is this absence of joy which makes cold meat of the Green 
Hatters. 

Now, it must not be thought that the want of resemblance between the 
characters in a book, their works and days, and the days and works of the 
folk we meet in life need be a defect in that book. Hamlet’s piece of criticism, 
that art holds the mirror up to Nature, is by no means an impregnable 
proposition. Indeed, many of the greatest novelists consistently and 
finely transgress it, and some of the most fiery figures of fiction belong to a 
different breed from the tepid clay of humanity. The night-marish, 
goitred presences that sweep like poisoned winds through Dostoieffsky’s 
novels, the fiendish Heathcliff in the greatest book of all English fiction, 
the exuberant inventions of Dickens, Mr. Micawber, Mr. Pickwick, the 
Kenwigs family, Squeers and Quilp and innumerable others, bear no 
resemblance to actual people ; they are of a different clay and quality. 
Even Jane Austen’s homely personages are not actual in the sense that if 
we met them in daily life we should find them in the least like other people. 
Miss Bates, Mr. Woodhouse, Mrs. Norris, whom all proper people read 
about with rapture, would be intolerable to live with. But they are not the 
less real because they are not actual ; it is the literary vitality and energy 
of the author which gives them their true solidity, and also the gusto with 
which they conduct life ; the rivet of Mrs. Bates’s spectacles, the small 
egg boiled as Boaler boils it, the green baize of the curtain for ‘Lovers’ 
Vows,” are all passions with those who are concerned in them. In fact, we 
do not want any mirror held up to Nature, whatever Hamlet may say. 


We sce enough of Nature as it is, and what we look for in Art is some 


quality which is not reflected from anywhere. It is the greatest mistake to 
confuse what is real in fiction with what is actual in life: if we want to 
read about the actual we do not go to our shelf of novels, but to biography 
and history, for there we shall learn what a man (more or less) was like 
and what happened. Thus the criticism that the characters in a book are 
“not like life’? (meaning actual life) is quite irrelevant, and in no case is a 
want of actuality a slur on a novel, but is consistent with the most inspired 
performances. At the same time a mere absence of actuality is not in 
itself a merit, nor does mere originality betoken genius. We can all of us 
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invent preposterous characters, just as we can all of us, if we choose, paint 
our noses green and eat our luncheons standing on our heads in the 
corners of the dining room. Such proceedings would be highly original, 
but the hope to be hailed as geniuses on that account would be vain. 

But what is absolutely essential to life in fiction is that a certain internal 
intensity shotild inspire the characters round whom the plot is built, or 
who themselves, as in psychological work, build the plot out of their own 
emotions. It is perfectly proper that in every novel there should be minor 
characters who do no more than form part of the setting for the principals, 
and these may be lightly sketched in, though Dickens and Dostoieftsky, it 
may be noticed, always give finish and literary reality to the most un- 
important of these scenic minors. But when it comes to the principals, 
intensity is imperative : whoever they are, devout lovers or ne’er-do-wells, 
gluttons of life or mere placidities like Lady Bertram, their ardours, their 
inefficiencies, their gluttonies, and their indolences must have the quality 
of passion, and in this, Green Hattery for all its cocktails and promiscuity 
is quite devoid of life: its drinks and its diversions are not enjoyed by 
the weary pilgrims. Had it been otherwise, had Green Hattery been 
possessed of any literary vitality, the influence of this branch of the modern 
school of fiction might have been as dangerous to adolescent morals as was 
Robert Elsmere, so we are credibly informed, to the faith of many excellent 
Christians. But then Robert Elsmere had the driving force of passionate 
conviction behind him, whereas nobody could possibly imagine that the 
frail sirens and satyrs of Green Hattery behaved as they did for any other 
reason except that they had nothing particular to do. Moreover, their 
sterile pursuit of perniciousness always landed them on desert islands of 
boredom. Thus the outcry against Green Hattery on the score of its evil 
influence seems quite unintelligible. Its message is morally as sound as 
the hymn of Dr. Watts, beginning : 

There is a dreadful hell 
Where wicked sinners go. 

It is hard, indeed, to imagine any course of reading so likely to deter 
young people from drink and lasciviousness as an earnest study of a few 
typical works of the Green Hattery school. There young. men will learn 
how quickly they can become debilitated Silenuses, and young women how 
to part with every vestige of charm and comeliness, and how utterly 
devoid of entertainement such an apprenticeship is. 

We have hitherto rejected as unlikely the theory that these authors 
write their books with the sound moral purpose of shewing the deadliness 
of such a life as they depict, but as we get on with our analysis, this con- 
jecture seems to gather weight and probability. For we cannot, after an 
attentive reading of their pages, iniagine that they could have had the 
smallest intention of presenting this existence in an attractive light, and 
the only other attitude open to them with regard to morals is one of strict 
neutrality, an adherence to that strange antique creed that Art takes no 
cognizance of any moral code, and in frozen detachment simply observes. 
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But we cannot accept such a conclusion, for every word, every gesture, 
every act of these little marionettes is a deliberate defiance of morality : 
there was never a set of people so far removed from neutrality. They are 
not naughty because it is such fun, for instead of having a wonderful 
time they are dreary and dry, and we are almost driven to the conclusion 
that, after all, the moral that must be drawn from their experiences is the 
same as that which Miss Corelli more lucidly proclaimed, namely, that if 
you are good you are happy, and if you are wicked you are miserable. 
Moreover, neither in life nor in fiction is neutrality possible over moral 
questions : in life the professed sensualist is not indifferent to chastity, 
but he despises it; the professed thief has an active contempt for the honest 
man who does not take the opportunities that come in his way. And in 
art, despite the creed we have alluded to, neutrality is equally impossible, 
as we see from the work of those artists who in theory upheld it. Of these, 
Flaubert was the most distinguished, but in Madame Bovary, which is 
the most detached work of this apostle of neutrality, we see the heroine, 
owing to her promiscuous infidelities, sinking in a slough of sordid 
misery and miserably perishing. Again in the Picture of Dorian Grey, the 
untenability of such a creed is even more markedly shewn, for though Oscar 
Wilde preached the same doctrine with the vehemence of a revivalist, the 
book, which, as we see from his aphoristic preface, was designed to follow 
these lines, ends with a Corellian moral so firmly rubbed in that we posi- 
tively smart with it, for the golden and ageless young amoralist, who 
sleeps like a child after murdering his friend, who rivals Ouida’s guards- 
men in duchesses, who holds vague orgies in opium dens and is intended 
to ride as serene as some fixed star in the clear heaven of his nameless 
abominations comes to so appalling and awful an end that the most 
Rhadamanthine moralist drops off, full-fed from the sumptuous retri- 
bution. The moral of Dorian Grey is almost inartistically obvious, and 
though it is clear from the preface that the author set out with the idea of 
writing a story in which all codes of morals were to be cast into the oven, 
to cook bake-meats for his hero, he ends by throwing him into that red- 
hot furnace, and he is most properly reduced to cinders. Thackeray, in the 
same way, for all his satire and cynicism cannot resist punishing his heroines 
for their frailties : the ambitious Beatrix, who was so nearly Duchess of 
Hamilton (and Thackeray would have loved that) marries ‘Tom Tusher, 
and the adorable Becky fades into the shabby shadows of second-rate 
watering-places. Indeed, the more we consider this strange creed of the 
moral detachment of the artist, the more unworkable it appears in practice : 
great and small alike, they shuffle off the yoke of freedom when they get 
to work, prepared in theory to resume it again, but unable to write when 
fettered by their emancipation. 

It would, however, be straining at a gnat to take Green Hattery seri- 
ously, or to examine into the motives and technique of its practitioners by 
comparison with such artists as Flaubert, for from the artistic point of 
view, they have not yet shewn even an embryonic vitality. These stories, 
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unless they are following some new canon of Art of which we cannot 
discern the principle, seem to be constructed in flat violation of all that 
in the use of generations of story-tellers, from Apuleius downwards, makes 
for interest and beauty. They arouse in no one who peruses them care- 
fully either pity, terror, admiration or sympathy, but only the slightly 
disgusted curiosity with which we read police reports. They have, it is 
true, that remoteness from humanity which we notice in great novelists 
like Dickens and Dostoieffsky, and which characterizes Emily Bronté’s 
tigers of the moorland, but they lack altogether the intensity of the great 
creators and the gusto of Ouida. Entirely without the power to make 
monsters they cannot give any real vivacity to marionettes. 

To pass from Green Hattery to that other branch of the modern novel, 
which for convenience-sake, we may call Dallowayism, we find that the 
two ruling principles which make Green Hattery what it is, namely, the 
lust for nakedness, and the absence of joy, are here hard at work and, as 
suggested, constitute the consanguinity of the two. To the superficial 
reader no two types of fiction could seem less alike, but the critic finds at 
once this depressing blood-brotherhood, and the ‘‘pulse of the machines”’ 
beats the same sad measure. The nakedness which it was the object of 
Green Hattery to expose by stripping textile fabrics from the bodies of 
its victims and all moral apparel from their souls is here, too, industri- 
ously sought after, and with lancets and scalpels and all the apparatus of 
psychological surgery, these unwearied dissectors strive to exhibit to us, 
what, precisely and exactly, we are like inside. They certainly succeed in 
showing us something, but if this is the soul, which, when their patient 
surgery is ended, we see on the dissecting board, it is something so minute, 
so withered, so kippered, that we wonder if it can indeed be the genuine 
article. Moreover, it has certainly succumbed under the operation, no 
pulse any longer beats in those flaccid and dessiccated tissues, it is as dead 
as the sirloin and sausage of Green Hattery, and as joyless as tripe. And if 
a further autopsy was held to determine what it had died of, any investi- 
gating Committee of psychologists would certainly say that every symptom 
pointed to long-standing and pernicious anzemia. 

Now, though industry is always to be respected, and the patient, scholarly 
search for knowledge is always commendable we can not help being dis- 
appointed at the meagreness of the result, and having watched the long 
process with fixed attention, the doubt definitely rises in our minds as to 
whether the surgeon has exposed the soul at all. And when with the 
turning of the last page of these psycho-medical manuals, we shut up the 
“small slain body”’ in the coffin of its covers and come out of the austere 
aseptic atmosphere into a world where there is abundant evidence of real 
life in the folk who move about their business with purpose and with 
pleasure, this doubt grows, and we ask ourselves if we have really been 
shewn the organ from which so much activity springs, or whether we have 
not been the dupes of a clever little trick compounded of suggestion and 
dexterity. There was a notice up “This way for the dissection of Live 
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Souls. Admission Seven Shillings and Sixpence,” and when we had 
entered there were things that resembled human bodies and a surgeon 
with knives and lancets and syringes and saws, who was very busy cutting 
and explaining and exploring, but what did he actually show us ? Some- 
thing so small, so dead, so dull that if he indeed exposed to view what he 
professed to expose, the demonstration of what we really are was as 
mournful as the sight of what, in the joyless debauches of Green Hattery, 
we certainly are not. Was the whole elaborate demonstration a fake, and 
the feeble little dried-up thing, which was so indubitably dead before the 
proceedings were over, not the soul at all ? 

Now as far as these demonstrations go, I believe that Dallowayism is a 
fake, though I am sure that it is an honest fake, and that its practitioners 
are convinced of its genuineness. But in point of fact these operations do 
not expose any vital organ at all, far less the seat of the driving force of 
our systems. Interesting though not important documents may no doubt 
be compiled by the detailed record of such dissections, for if we care to 
sit down and for an hour, or even a minute, put down in readable English, 
all the thoughts which come into our minds, we shall certainly be as- 
tonished at the catholic range of our ruminations. Or if we take a walk in 
the streets, or go shopping, or sit in the Park, as Dallowayists so often do, 
the sight of other human beings or of Buckingham Palace, or an aeroplane, or 
a beetle, or something in a shop window will rouse in us fresh trains of 
thought, and if we faithfully record these our documents will soon assume 
gigantic proportions. Then, as is permitted by the rules of Dallowayism, 
we may say ‘That will do for A—in our book,” and then instead of mildly 
rummaging in our own brains we may let loose our imagination on a man 
who has happened to be coming out of the Tube station, and put down what 
he may be supposed to think about Buckingham Palace and the aeroplane 
and the chimes of Big Ben. He need not be worked into our story, indeed, 
he cannot be, for we do not propose to have a story, but he will form 
another document, to be incorporated in our book. 

But the idea that by such processes we are compiling a document about 
naked souls is pathetic ; we are really doing nothing more than skimming 
off the scum that is continually rising to the surface of the brain. All the 
idle thoughts that flit through our minds (memories or reactions to 
external trivialities) no doubt come from some interior cavern of the soul, 
but, if we want to learn about that, we must flash our bull’s-eye into the 
cavern itself, not industriously sketch the innumerable bats which emerge 
into the daylight. They may be bred in the soul, but the mere description 
of them will not tell us much about that mysterious womb of thought. 
They are no more than a breath that becomes momentarily visible on a 
frosty morning : it comes from the lungs, but to photograph its evanescent 
condensation teaches us nothing about the lungs that is worth knowing, 
still less about the life that animates them. 

Again, if the soul is anything at all, it is a force, and to get any picture 
of it, which has the least value, it must be seen strongly functioning, for 
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otherwise we can get no idea of what it really is. Even if we saw it at rest 
by means of Dallowayistic catalogues (which we do not) we should only 
learn something about its construction, and should gain no more idea of 
the feats of which it is capable for splendour or for shame, than if we 
observed a locomotive standing still with no steam in its boiler. To get 
any true knowledge of a locomotive, it must be seen hauling its train of 
passengers at sixty miles an hour, for it is not ztself when it is standing 
still, and even a complete enumeration of its bolts and rivets, its driving 
wheels and cylinders and an exhaustive description of the taps and gauges 
in its cab would not convey any idea of it at all. Its horse-power and 
speed as seen in motion are what we want, and in the same way we insist, 
in a psychological document, on seeing what the machine will do. But in 
these documents souls never initiate any effective impulse We are told 
sometimes that tortures of jealousy tear the heart of some placid pilgrim 
through these pages, but this faithless generation refuses to believe it, 
for there is no sign of intensity, no steam in the boiler. His torture rouses 
him to no sort of action, except that of continuing to dress for dinner, and 
looking for his watch and pocket-knife. The reader, starved with this diet 
of inaction longs for him to smash his watch to show how jealousy mad- 
dens him, or put his pocket-knife in his pocket with open blade, to show 
how absent-minded this psychical obsession renders him of all exterior 
discomforts : anything to indicate that these catalogued tortures have any 
real existence. 

It is by search in the vast rubbish heaps of memory and in the chance, 
chaotic, external impressions made on the eye or ear of a vacant-minded 
matron that the Dallowayist hopes to strip bare her soul. ‘“‘She remem- 
bered once throwing a shilling into the Serpentine” . . . “She heard the 
cook whistling in the kitchen” . . . “She had once seen an old man who 
dropped dead ina field” . . . it is by such Ollendorfian glimpses that the 
soul is exposed. Everything, however trivial, is held to be a beam of 
illumination, worth hoarding, worth entering in the dismal catalogue 
which values the contents of the soul for probate. As for selection, which 
hitherto (perhaps mistakenly) has been regarded as a fundamental law in 
the canons of fiction, the Dallowayist considers it a fundamental breach 
of law, for if any principle can be deduced from his practice, it is that 
every mouse in labour can produce a mountain. For to pry into the dark 
corners of a room and with a magnifying glass to note the specks of dust 
that linger there, does not give any idea of the room. For that, the light of 
intense artistic perception must be flashed on it, so that we see it whole, 
whereas the more corners that are thus meticulously examined, the more 
difficult it becomes to take a comprehensive view, or indeed to realize 
that there is any room at all. Exquisite work can no doubt be done with 
microscopic surveys of trivial details, but these must be supplementary to 
the comprehensive view. Having once got that, we may eagerly ask for 
the magnifying glass and the catalogue, and then in enlarged glimpses and 
felicitous phrasing satisfy our curiosity. But a landscape, to realize itself, 
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is not to be conveyed by a blind agglomeration of sundered detail: the 
broad washes come first and the light in which the whole is surveyed, 
which by its illumination selects the saliences. Dallowayistic work, in 
fact, begins from the wrong end, and never arrives at action, by which the 
force of the soul manifests itself, at all. Mr. H. G. Wells once, in one of 
his rare moments of failure in perception, compared Mr. Henry James’s 
novels to the spectacle of an elephant picking up a pin. But Dallowayism 
goes a step further and achieves the spectacle of an elephant not picking 
up a pin. Not the minutest trophy is recovered by that sensitive and 
intelligent trunk : it trumpets in loud self-congratulation at the triumphant 
barrenness of its performance. Nothing happens: out of all that mass of 
actuality, we are left with nothing resembling what is real. 

Another defect of this discursive method which begins at the wrong 
end of narration, is that anything like a plot or a story is crowded out, for 
there is no time to tell it, and no opportunity for construction. This 
entire absence of a story, so far from troubling the true Dallowayist is an 
important clause in the orthodox creed: indeed, in a small volume by 
Mr. E. M. Forster, which we may regard as the primer of Dallowayism, 
the author, though he allows that a work of fiction is supposed to tell a 
story, allows it with regret, and expressly wishes that it was not so. But 
those who are old-fashioned enough to regard the art of fiction as prac- 
tically equivalent to the art of story-telling, whether the story in question 
is the psychical story of a soul or one of more material adventure, naturally 
ask what in this branch of the new novel takes the place of a story, and the 
answer apparently is the dissection of the soul. But such dissection never 
reveals the soul in movement and grave doubts occur as to whether it 
reveals the soul at all, so small and static and anemic is the result of these 
demonstrations. Not one drop of human blood has been shed in the 
process nor has the faintest twitch shown any token of sensitiveness. 

It is in this deadly ‘‘ladylikeness’” which distinguishes the dolls of 
Dallowayism (particularly the male) that the root difference lies between 
it and the Proust school, the method of which it has adopted. As Mr. 
Squeers said, when he thrashed Smike in the hackney cab, ‘‘That’s flesh 
and blood: I know the feel of it,’ and in Proust, we have always the 
underlying consciousness of flesh and blood. But the Dallowayists never 
give us the feeling of flesh and blood : a little sawdust perhaps dribbles 
out when its surgeons are conducting their operations to find and expose 
the soul, but no one who faints at the sight of blood need be under any 
apprehension when attending these autopses: the victims do not suffer 
and they do not bleed. The method of surgery is the same as Proust’s, 
but Proust, whether we care to follow his endless dissections or not, is — 
clearly dealing with live tissue, and until the Dallowayists succeed in 
kidnapping somebody who is alive, they will not make any discovery 
about life. Indeed, as our doubt concerning the genuineness of the whole 
performance grows, we may even be tempted to wonder whether there has 
been any sort of surgery performed at all, or whether these practitioners 
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have not merely been giving themselves certain mild drugs, stimulating, 
purgative and sedative, and observing with great care, and recording in 
phrases that are often swift and subtle, the exact effects on themselves of 
these small doses. They faithfully record what they actually see, but the 
question is whether they see anything real. 

This, then, is a defect which they share with Green Hattery ; another 
is the complete absence of joy in their diagnosis. The characters con- 
cerning whom they make their endless analyses and cursory chronicles 
seem to be moved by no sort of striving to find the Blue Bird of which 
the chase no less than the attainment gives the true zest to life and to our 
interest in reading about life. This Bird wears as many forms as Proteus : 
to some he is altruism, to others sensuality : to some love, to others hate, 
or drink or politics or stamp-collecting, but to all alike he is Blue, and if 
only we are convinced that the characters whose adventures are represented 
to us see him Blue, we will follow them with rapture, however unedifying 
the form which the Bird takes. The chase may lie through sleepy villages 
or over bleak moorlands, or in suburban parlours, or in the thud of city 
life or in opium dens: we do not care where we are taken, if only an 
occasional moulted feather shews that our adventurer is on the right 
track. Gladly would we swim in the cocktails of Green Hattery and 
partake in its most unedifying excursions, and gladly would we follow the 
potterings of Dallowayism if only we felt that the least glimpse of some- 
thing Blue had been seen at the dreary night-clubs or at the entrance to 
Tube stations, for this search with its aspirations and set-backs is the one 
thing in life that makes everybody interesting. All else, whether in life 
or fiction, is comparatively trivial, and no category, however complete of 
trivialities, brings us a single step nearer to understanding anybody ; and 
unless ina novel we feel we are being brought to know the characters of 
- whom it treats, the book is a fake. If we have not been admitted into their 
joys, nor indeed shewn that they have any, they are like the people we 
‘meet silently reading Punch in a doctor’s waiting room: we are aware 
that there must be something the matter with them, but there our know- 
ledge stops. Perhaps the doctor knows, but then he does not tell us ... . 
Dallowayism, in fact, fails in its exposure of the soul because it never 
gets near the essentials : we do not know what ails its folks, and above all 
we do not know their joy. Green Hattery fails for exactly the same 
reason : its cocktails neither cheer nor inebriate their consumers, nor do 
its dreary little naughtinesses afford them the least satisfaction. We 
remain till the end of both types of books ignorant of all we want to know 
about their inhabitants, and cannot believe that we have really seen them 
at all. They fade away from our sight when we close the volume like some 
ghostly caravan moving silently by and disappearing over the horizon of 
the illimitable desert. Never does it sight any oasis where are palm trees 
and wells of water: never does even the mirage of such inspire the 
traveller with hope, however false, that it will arrive anywhere. 
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A MEMORY 
By SIR GEORGE HENSCHEL, Mus., Doc. 


HAD not been at the Crystal Palace for years and years ; Georgie, 
my younger daughter, never. So one fine sunny morning last 
autumn—I could not for the life of me tell what impelled me—I 
said to her, ‘‘ Let’s go and spend the day at the Crystal Palace,” and 

an hour later we were at Victoria station. I thought I could detect a 
curious expression of something like surprise on the ticket-seller’s face as 
I asked for “ ‘Two return—Crystal Palace.” 

Seated in the, but for us, empty compartment I began giving my 
daughter some idea of what she was going to see, told her what the Crystal 
Palace had meant to musical London half a century ago when—a fact she, 
nor indeed many of my younger readers, would hardly credit—there were 
no orchestral concerts whatever in London proper between October and 
Easter and you had to go to Sydenham if you wanted to hear a symphony 
or a concerto or any orchestral work. 

And as I went on with my tale I seemed to forget I had a listener. The 
present faded away and the past became a living reality. In my mind’s eye 
I saw myself, a young man of twenty-seven, among a great crowd of 
people, dressed as for a party, assembled on the Victoria station platform 
upon a Saturday afternoon, ready to enter the special concert-train which 
took you right into the precincts of the Palace. 

Arrived there, the stream of people, dividing into estuaries and, after 


slowly filtering through the three turnstiles, uniting again, slowly wound 


ts way through a long corridor the left wall of which was covered, in true 
Victorian taste, with a shiny coat of bright-emerald oil colour over which 
purple and pink and blue and yellow flowers and green leaves twined 
themselves more or less gracefully through painted trellis work; the 
right wall all glass-panes as of a conservatory. 

From this corridor a broad and seemingly endless flight of stairs led 
to a large gallery. Up more flights of stairs—through more corridors, 
more galleries until at last the patient and confined crowd had found an 
outlet and could scatter itself freely in the main hall, a colossal palm- 
house, already teeming with humanity. 

Friends met friends by appointment or chance, and one walked leisurely 
up and down the long centre aisle, flanked by palms and other exotic 
plants in huge tubs, until the hands of the gigantic clock at one end of it 
reminded one that it was time to enter the concert-room, a large place by 
itself, plain and unpretentious and partitioned off from the main hall b 
glass walls through which one could already see members of the “‘ band,” 
as the orchestra was then called, taking their places. Soon every seat in 
the auditorium is taken. From their accustomed places people are 
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nodding to one another across the benches ; there isa low humming noise, 
rising and falling in surging waves of sound—and then there comes a 
sudden hush: the figure of the conductor, smart and erect like the Prus- 
sian military band-master he has been, is discovered elbowing his way 
through the men. 

A hearty round of applause greets him as he takes his stand at thedesk, 
his straight long hair well oiled and carefully brushed back, the end of his 
pepper-and-salt-grey moustache neatly waxed, a white flower in the button- 
hole of his frock-coat, light-lilac kid-gloves on his hand—August Manns ! 

Having acknowledged the welcome given him, he for a moment faces 
the audience, waiting for perfect silence, then turns round, lightly taps the 
desk with his long, polished baton—the concert has begun. 

Oh, to recall those sane, honest performances ! 

Dear old Manns . . . Not his the simian antics, not his the mental 
attitude of the modern Prima Donna conductor whose chief ambition seems 
to be to demonstrate to a docile, admiring audience the superiority of his 
“readings ”’ to any other’s. I have seen one of these gentlemen, opening 
a series of subscription concerts with the usual “‘ God save the King,” 
conducting that innocent tune as if for both orchestra and audience it 
had been a new and difficult work, performed for the first time. The 
earnestness, eagerness, enthusiasm of the conductor seemed to grow 
with every bar until at the final chord on the word “ King” the baton 
was triumphantly brandished and then held high in air for a moment— 
the perspiration trickling down the noble brow of the great man. 

Well—August Manns was not of that sort. An emotional, inspired 
interpreter one certainly could not have called him, but, excellent all- 
round musician that he was—he played the violin, clarinet and flute— 
and evidently conscious of the limitations of his poetic and imaginative 
horizon, he chose the next best—or I should rather say better—thing : 
strict and unswerving loyalty to the composer whom he thus allowed to 
speak for himself. 

Our friend knew he had before him a band of musicians, most of them 
as good as himself ; knew that these musicians, on their part, had before 
them the music of which, by following the composer’s clearly indicated 
directions to the best of their talent and ability, they could eventually 
give quite a decent account even without a conductor. 

On religious adherence to the test then, in every detail, he insisted, 
restricting himself to the technical training of his band, a task on which 
he brought to bear a marvellous patience, an indefatigable zeal and the 
priceless gift of an industry which found no pains too great, with the result 
that at the time of which I speak the Crystal Palace Orchestra had reached 
a very considerable state of excellence, greater, indeed, than an orchestra 
can hope to achieve which—now, alas, an almost usual practice—is pre- 
pared for, and conducted at every concert, by a different conductor. 

Yes—it was above all that spirit of reverence which made itself felt in 
all those performances, a spirit now—alas, again—rapidly evaporating. 
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Have I not with my own eyes seen a Beethoven fortissimo blue-pencilled 
into a pianissimo by order of one of our conductors, seen cuts made in a 
Brahms symphony by order of another ? 

In the latter case, by the way, my horror at the outrage was only equalled 
by the amusement its perpetrator caused me when, in answer to my 
rather strongly expressed protest against such vandalism, he indignantly 
wrote to say that the cuts were made only once “‘ as an experiment which 
proved a falure..”’ ! 

But to return to our unabridged Crystal Palace concerts: the opening 
number of the programme was invariably followed by what a large per- 
centage of the audience always looked forward to as the pzéce de 
resistance, of the afternoon either an instrumental or a vocal solo with 
orchestra. 4 

The many famous artists happening to be in England during the autumn- 
and-winter season could, in London proper, only be heard at the Monday 
or Saturday “‘ Pops,” i.e. in chamber-music, or else at private houses or 
in recital, but at the Crystal Palace these stars could shine in their fullest 
brilliancy, the instrumentalists in concertos, the singers in scenas, arias, 
etc., with the accompaniment of the orchestra. 

And here I cannot help remembering Schiller’s pathetic line in the 
prologue to his Wallenstein: ‘‘ Dem Mimen flicht die Nachwelt keine 
Kranze ” which may with equal truth be applied to the executant musician. 
To him—or her—too, future generations, the “‘ afterworld,” will wind no 
wreaths. 

Joachim, Sarasate, Patti, Anton Rubinstein, Sophie Menter, Essipoff, 
Marie Krebs . . . how they have thrilled thousands and thousands with 
their exquisite art, and who of the present generation knows the names of, 
say, Menter or Krebs? E 

A few years more and even the most illustrious of them will have shared 
their fate of oblivion, existing only, perhaps, in the pages of some anti- 
quated musical dictionary. . 

Composers too that you thought would live—where are they ? 

The announcement, for instance, on a Crystal Palace programme of 
Raff’s Leonora symphony would swell the numbers of the audience 
by hundreds—to-day you might search the programmes of the world’s 
concerts without finding the composer’s name, unless perhaps it be attached 
to the one of his two hundred and sixteen published works still occasionally 
fancied by a stray amateur, the ‘“‘ famous ” Cavatina for the fiddle. 

SOIC ATAnsit ya 

The applause after the closing number of the programme, generally a 
particularly popular one, has died away ; the conductor has made his final 
bow for the time being ; through the many glass doors, thrown open all at 
once, the crowd now leisurely disperses ; groups of friends are gathered 
for tea at the various excellent restaurants ; one discusses the details of 
the concert, then perhaps, in fine weather, goes out once more for a final 
stroll in the grounds and at last returns to town, happy in the pleasant 
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consciousness of a well-spent, enjoyable as well as profitable afternoon 
and looking forward to the next occasion. 

As if I had timed it to the minute, my story, to which Georgie had 
listened in keen anticipation of actually seeing the famous place, had come’ 
to an end just when our journey too was over and the train stopped : 
** Crystal Palace ! ” 

But dimly I seemed to recall the hall into which we stepped from the 
train and at the end of which there were the three turnstiles ; only at one 
of these however we detected a ticket collector ; he evidently had been 
asleep ; with a suppressed yawn he took our tickets, ready to continue his 
nap. 

I looked about me somewhat bewildered, trying to remember which 
turn to take, then, recognising by the emerald-painted wall on one and the 
glass on the other side, the familiar, gently sloping gallery, we went through 
that. Strange . .. not a soul to be seen anywhere... . 

Thinking I must after all have forgotten the right way, I went back to 
the turnstile asking the man there to direct me. 

“ Quite right, sir, straight on ...” So straight on we went... 
“Ah, yes! There’s the long flight of stairs . . .” up we climb, only to 
find ourselves in another long gallery . . . not a soul . . . another flight 
-of stairs—stilt another corridor ...on...on...not a soul... 

At last we have reached the huge hall... notasoul... 

The sounds of hammering are re-echoing in the vast empty space—in the 
far distance we see a little black moving spot—it’s the hammering man, 
demolishing something (the stands of last week’s poultry-show I later 
learned) . . . that little man and we two the only living beings . . 

Was I dreaming or awakening from a dream ? 

I tried to smile, to persuade myself to think it funny .. . 

Aimlessly for a while we wandered through rows of dirty, damaged 
plaster-statuary, dusty palm trees, empty benches and chairs until, some- 
what embarrassed, I proposed luncheon at one of those “ excellent little 


restaurants”’ . . . nothing of the sort to be seen. .. . 

“‘ Look, Daddy, there’s a sign, Tea-rooms.” ... ‘‘ That’s nice, dear, 
let’s go in there.” ... locked! . . . Perhaps the other-door, try ... 
locked ! 


“ Well—we’ll surely find one in the grounds outside.” 

So out we went into what used to be acres of beautifully laid-out gardens 
and park land . . . not asoul—not asound .. . Weeds... ruin... 
gloom. 

And I remembered Loewe’s lovely ballad The Ruined Mill. Taking 
Georgie’s arm—thank God she was flesh and blood, no phantom miller’s 
daughter—and, like the old count of the ballad, wiping away a tear-drop 
from my cheek, I led her away. 
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THE TRUE CASE AGAINST CLIQUES 


By G. K. CHESTERTON 


T a moment when so many politicians and other persons (to 
whom humanity pins its faith and hope) have been telling us in 
a loud voice that no Pope or Priest shall be allowed to intrude 
on their private interviews with the Unknowable, it is singular 
to reflect that in most other ways the modern world suffers from only too 
many intermediaries. If the world of to-day, as we are told, is indeed 
going to simplify Christianity, it is certainly the only thing that it makes 
even a pretence of simplifying. All other relations become every day more 
and more indirect and complicated. Our fathers talked about the middle- 
man ; in the days when there lingered some remote memory of that wild 
system of barter, by which the man who had worked on a thing could 
actually hand it to the man who wanted it. We have now so long a chain 
of middlemen that it is impossible to say which is in the middle. Men of 
a truly modern intelligence (I am informed) do not require any inter- 
preter to reconcile the tongues of men and angels or to read the hiero- 
glyphics of heaven. But they do require any number of interpreters when 
talking to their own ordinary fellow-countrymen about their own ordinary 
affairs. There is no mediator between man and God : but only between 
man and men. And this is especially true about what ought to be a 
perfectly human and a very ordinary affair ; the popularity of poetry and 
the arts. 
- Simpler societies, which tolerated such intermediaries as the priest and 
the prophet, never seem to have needed such intermediaries as the pub- 
lisher or the publicity agent or the zsthete or the appreciator or even the 
explanatory critic. It was not thought necessary that the minstrel should 
travel. about with an interpreter. He expressed himself without having any 
critics to explain his difficulties of self-expression. Homer wandered 
about, possibly tied to a dog to illustrate the fact that he was blind, but 


not tied to a literary friend eager to explain that he was dumb. He recited | 


his little piece, apparently without any serious mistakes or misunder- 
standings ; and large numbers of normal people seem to have listened 
and even be listening still. The great Greek plays were played and 
applauded by people who had never read a book called The Quintessence 
of Aeschylism or been told by a dramatic critic in a weekly paper whether 
they were to agree with Aristophanes or Euripides. I will not slide into 
the interminable old ruts involved in mentioning Moliére’s housekeeper 
on the one side or Shakespeare’s groundlings on the other. My point is 
sufficiently recorded by remarking that I do not think there was ever, in 
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the life-time of the dramatists, anything calling itself a Shakespeare 
Society or a Moliere Society in the sense of what we mean by a Browning 
Society. | 

With the Browning Society became vivid and avowed this purely 
modern conception of an interpreter. There had been the idea that the 
poet, like the prophet, might be the intermediary between the people and 
the god. There had never been any need of an intermediary between the 
people and the poet. The same was true of the other arts that grew to 
greatness under the shadow of the Greek oracle. Indeed it is implied in 
the very nature of such arts. If it be really true that art is a secret for 
artists, and that it can never be comprehended by the mob, it is a truth 
that makes nonsense of three-quarters of the great art of the world, which 
has been put into temples and tombs and cathedrals and statues of popular 
persons. If the public can never appreciate art, there is no particular 
sense in talking about architecture for public buildings or good or bad 
statues in public places. Yet it is certain, to anybody with a sense of 
historical reality, that masses of men have really rejoiced, though of course 
in very varying degrees, in the use for patriotic or religious purposes of 
the greatest works of art in the world. And unless an art critic is to stand 
beside every statue day and night, or a body of zsthetes be employed as 
beadles in every big church in the world, we must and do allow these 
masterpieces to speak for themselves to the masses. The statue in the 
street has to speak to the man in the street. 

This relative and reasonable degree of sympathy between the world 
and its works of art is more and more rapidly disappearing to-day. The 
distance is increased with every advance of what are called the advanced 
schools of art. Even if we think the advance is really a progress, it is none 
the less certainly a progress that leaves the people behind. When a new 
experiment is made in poetry, one critic will say the poems are truly 
imaginative, another critic will say the poems are merely impudent ; but 
neither will say that the poems are likely to be popular. Neither will say 
that if a blind man with a dog will go about singing them in Surbiton and 
Streatham, it is at all probable that ten suburbs will contend for the 
honour of being his birthplace. And that is the primary point that con- 
_ cerns me here ; the widening breach between art and general appreciation. 
I will not discuss here whether it is because the public has grown too 
stupid or the artists have grown too clever.I merely note that even 
those who advocate the wildest adventures in art no longer expect the 
people to keep pace with their adventures. I know there is a theory by 
which those who hail what is most new in the experiment declare that there 
is nothing new in the situation. They talk as if the Elgin Marbles 
had evoked howls of horror in the days of Phidias, and been understood 
at last by the time of Lord Elgin. ‘They say that each masterpiece 
is a monstrosity until men grow used to it and call it a classic. But they 
are wrong. They are wrong in missing the whole proportion and there- 
fore the whole point. There have always been disputes about art; but 
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they have been disputes among normal people about matters of degree. 
There were any number of people who disliked Benvenuto Cellini ; 
there were any number of people who probably preferred the clumsy 
and pretentious statues of Bandinelli. But there was not a whole crowd of 
men standing gaping and goggling in front of a statue of Cellini, 
wondering what in the world it was meant for, and how anybody could 
have the impudence to suppose that such a thing was a sculpture at all. 
In other words, there was not such a crowd as may have stood any day in 
Hyde Park in front of Mr. Epstein’s memorial to Hudson. I repeat that 
I am not raising the question of whether Mr. Epstein or his critics are 
right in the quarrel; I am only pointing out that the quarrel between 
Cellini and his critics was a totally different sort of quarrel. I admit that 
it may mean that Mr. Epstein is more profound and original. I will even 
hint that it might mean that the Florentines four hundred years ago were 
more intelligent. But anyhow this new breach and misunderstanding 
does exist ; not about whether something is a good or bad statue or a 
good or bad poem; but simply about whether it is a statue at all or a 
poem at all. And that is what has created the new metaphysical middle- 
man ; the Interpreter between the artist and the world. 

But now we pass to the second act of the tragedy. It presents the tragic 
irony of the interpreter who does not interpret. As a matter of fact the 
merchandise in question stops with the middleman and never gets any 
further. The friend, the favourable critic, the sympathiser with the new 
poetry, does not really popularise the poetry. He only creates a club or 
clique of sympathisers like himself, in which the poet is praised for his 
incapacity to become popular. Now although the sympathisers have little 
effect upon the public, they have a very definite effect upon the poet. 
The existence of the middleman has a certain special effect on the maker, 
even if it has no great effect on the general customer or consumer. The 
effect might perhaps be stated thus : that the middleman is always ready 
to receive raw material. He does not insist on having a finished product, 


pointed towards a certain immediate use or popularity ; as did the much- _ 


abused bookseller or the crowd listening to a minstrel. The very talents 


of the interpreter make him tolerant of a broken or stammering speech to 


be interpreted. He is naturally a little proud of understanding what 
nobody else can understand ; and therefore he does not really encourage 
the original speaker to make himself understood. The stammerer might 


really become a speaker, by straightforward practice in speaking to a j 


crowd. ‘The stammerer will always be a stammerer, so long as the stammer 
itself is regarded as an eccentricity of genius in the conversation of a 
clique. I am nowhere talking here of cowards or corrupt adventurers who 


would in any case fear to deliver their conception to the crowd; I am — 


talking of those whose conception is as yet only conceived and not truly 
born into the world. The trouble with the interpreter is that he is too 
intelligent. He understands what the artist wants to say and even saves 
him the trouble of saying it—or at least of saying it in as pointed and 
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polished a way as it could be said. As I say, he is willing to accept from the 
poet the raw material of poetry. He is delighted to accept hints for an 
unwritten poem; a poem that really remains unwritten. He finds the 
poet “ suggestive’; but he does not suggest that he should really write 
the poem. He is content to know the poet has something in him; and 
does not really help to get it out of him. 

It may seem harsh to say that a critic has too much sympathy. It may 
seem mad to say that he has too much understanding. But I do think 
that such understanding sometimes actually obstructs work that might be 
understanded of the people. The point is itself easily misunderstood. I 
am throwing out here something too tentative to be called a theory ; and 
it may perhaps be approximately adumbrated in an example. Let us 
suppose that somebody has introduced us to the work of a new poet, of 
the sort that seems too often (to many people) to forget to be poetical in 
the effort to be new. Suppose he writes a more or less symbolic and 
perhaps obscure poem, about some demigod or demon or dominant 
being or other, and describes him in terms so arresting as to seem to some 
a little amusing. Suppose, let us say, that one line of the lyric runs, “ He 
had trenches upon his face.” The first effect of that line on a healthy mind 
is simply that it is funny. And as it is meant to be serious, it is a fault 
that it is funny. This is the first and the simplest but also one of the 
soundest of all critical tests. All poetry is like oratory, in so far as the 
pathetic orator implies the opening, “‘ If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now,” and if a shout of laughter instantly goes up from the crowd, 
no critical arguments afterwards can prevent it from being a bad speech ; 
and the same is really true of a bad song. The imaginary line I have 
suggested could only be a part of a good song, if it were a comic song. It 
bears a pleasing resemblance to a refrain sung in happier days by Mr. 
Gus Elen, “And his face was like a map of Clapham Junction.” That is 
indeed literature of a high order; but it belongs to gargoyles and the 
grotesque. He who shall assure us it has a classic and epic quality will 
leave us hesitating and even cold. And yet there may be something in it. 
It may be that you and I (being persons of almost inspired subtlety and 
penetration) can see something of what the poet is really driving at ; and 
are ourselves eager to explain it. We may say in effect: “ Yes, yes ; 
that is all very well ; but you miss the point. What he wanted to say was 
hard anyhow ; and he has said it somehow. He has seized on the word 
‘trenches’; and ‘trenches’ is exactly the right word. It may appear 
abrupt, but he has got the sense of s?ze,in the face on which the very cuts 
were deep as dykes. He wants to describe something huge and catas- 
trophic ; something scarred on the grand scale ; as the world was wounded 
by the world-war. The world’s wounds were really and truly trenches. 
It would be inadequate to say cracks or chasms or fissures ; they do not 
suggest something ploughed deep almost according to a colossal plan of 
ruin. There might be cracks in a walnut or fissure in a shell; it is just 
this strange word ‘trench’ which, when once you understand it, is 
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awful and even appalling.”’ I say this to you and you say it tome, and we 
proceed to form, if not a mutual admiration society, at least a society 
founded on a common admiration. Unfortunately, it is not in the full 
sense a common admiration. It is common to us, but not common to the 
commonwealth. The common people do not hear us gladly, except in the 
sense of uttering those cries of gladness that greeted Mr. Gus Elen. The 
commons do not regard the poem as a common heritage ; or the sort of 
goods to be held in common. They continue to laugh at the picture and 
the poet ; but meanwhile the poet has realised that we at least appreciate 
the picture. We protect the poet from the public. We also keep the 
public from the poet. We do harm. 

For it seems to me that, if the poet were left to himself, and not pre- 
maturely flattered by a few prigs who happen to comprehend him before 
he is quite comprehensible, he might have worked in a harder and humbler 
fashion, until he had made his whole image really comprehensible and 
complete. If he had been dealing, as the old poets did, merely witha 
dull bookseller and the common talk of the town, he might have tried a 
great deal more strenuously to get the whole of his meaning out into the 
broad daylight and moulded into the imagery of man. He might even have 
made it more indirect in form, but more direct in effect. He might have 
cast about for some other way of saving the essential but dangerous 
word, “ trench” ; he might have wondered vaguely if a verb would move 
more naturally than a noun: and he might at last (who knows) have 
evolved some such experiment as this : 


sckuns dae but his brow 
Deep scars of thunder had intrenched and care 
Sat on his faded cheek ...... 


It may be retorted that this also will not be popular poetry. But it will be 
a great deal more popular than the sort that can only be a popular joke. 
Nobody will laugh, and many more people will learn. And they will 
learn not least from the bold and significant word “ trench,” which the 
poet has still used, but has taken some trouble to use effectively. It would 
be easy to make a similar commentary upon the whole passage. The new 
poet might very probably say, “‘ He was as black as bright could be.” 
And the crowd would see how funny it was and the clique would explain 
how subtle it was. But the clique and the crowd and the poet would all be 
closer together, if there had been a little more of the subtlety which works 
through patience to beauty ; and the same poet had put the same paradox 
by saying : 

sia eae Darkened so, yet shone 

Above them all the Archangel ...... 


No; I am not repeating the common and silly trick of asking Mr. 
Sitwell why he does not write like Milton ; or asking anybody why he 
- does not write like somebody else. Anybody who supposes that I am is 
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himself deficient in subtlety or, what is more important, in seeing the 
point. Nobody doubts that the new style, when it is a full and finished 
style, will be quite different from Milton’s style. What I am complaining 
of is that it is not a finished style. And what I lament is that it is not a 
finished style, because the poet’s friends will not leave the poet alone to 
finish it. They are so fantastically vain of having understood it when it 
was unfinished, that they rush about boasting of their understanding, 
that they may get the glory of it before other people can understand. It 
would be far better for the poet if he had a careless patron or a common- 
place public to whom he really had to make what is intelligent also in- 
telligible. I do not mean that he is to make it unintelligent in order to be 
intelligible. I shall doubtless be answered by a fastidious shriek, to the 
effect that I wish the visionary to cheapen and vulgarise his vision. I will 
merely recall the example I have given, and say that I do certainly wish an 
English poem to be written in the vulgar tongue: like Paradise Lost. 

The poet, like the priest, should bear the ancient title of the builder 
of the bridge. His claim is exactly that he can really cross the chasm 
between the world of unspoken and seemingly unspeakable truths and 
the world of spoken words. His triumph is when the bridge is completed 
and the word is spoken ; above all, when it is heard. The literary middle- 
man is the man who always stops the building of the bridge by trying to 
meet the builder halfway. A great idea or image grows in the shadow and 
often exists long before it is fit for the daylight. There has been far too 
much meddling with the awful obstetrics of art, and too much importance 
given to a poem that is unique in the same sense as Macduff. Critics 
recently expressed a mild surprise that those truly magic casements which 
Keats saw in his dream had been several times reframed and carpentered 
before they were open to the public ; that the lines exist in manuscript 
in earlier and inferior forms. The name of Keats has been much invoked 
by artistic innovators; as if Keats never did anything but innovate. 
Perhaps those lines, when they were published, were new to the world ; 
but already they were not very new to the poet. If he had simply put 
down the words, “ Peril, Windows, Foaming, Forlorn,” he would have 
written what some modern poets might write and some modern sympa- 
thisers might understand. But I think it was well that he went on pegging 
away until it made some sort of sense; not to mention some sort of 
melody. And in no spirit of hostility, but rather a real spirit of humility, 
I do think it would be better if some really original poets of to-day went 
on pegging away, until their best effects were notes on an organ and not 
merely notes in a notebook. 

For instance, I think that some of Miss Edith Sitwell’s casements are 
really magic casements ; but I wish she were allowed to open them a 
little wider. I wish that some of her effects did not remain select simply by 
remaining incomplete. She is fond of using the word “ unripe”’ of various 
things, such as noises and lights, and the word rather expresses my meaning. 
I cannot understand, for instance, why a string of images sometimes as 
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exquisite as jewels should be strung at random on a metre that may be 
called, if not a jingle, at any rate a tinkle. I think it is beautiful poetry to 
say that 


The unripe snow tinkles and falls* 
Like little tunes on the virginals 


but I still wonder why anybody who felt an emotion so worthy of song 
should not herself have set it to something a little more like a tune on the 
virginals and a little less like a tune on the typewriter. And I cannot help 
thinking that when such a genuine poet does this, he will awaken in a wider 
human company the ancient instinct of song. But I do not so much blame 
the poet, who really has something to say, as the false and flattering 
critic who congratulates the poet on not being able to say it. He trans- 
lates him like a distinguished foreigner: he congratulates him pants 
on being misunderstood and not on making himself understood, whic 
is his true function. When Miss Sitwell writes : 

My face is like the king of Spain’s map 

All seared with gold ; nobody cares a rap. 


I do not jeer at it as nonsense ; I only regret that many will recall Mr. 
Elen and the face that was like a map of Clapham Junction. I see that 
there is a fine shade of imagination in the dry and sun-baked brown and 
gold of Spanish exploration ; but I cannot feel that the idea has been 
brought to its potential perfection of expression. And I grieve most of 
all over the truest part of the statement. I lament the breakdown of the 


bridge between imagination and understanding ; somewhat too pape . 


ingly summed up in the statement that nobody cares a rap. 


*] am writing in exile, and quoting from memory: it may be that Miss Sitwell and 
Milton are alike wronged. 
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“PROVINCIALISMS ” 
(Lo the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 


IR,—Your reviewer of my book Tarka the Otter complains of the literary weather of 

what he calls the excessive use of provincialisms and sporting jargon in the story, and 
since this has been the complaint of nearly every review I have seen, I feel that some ex- 
planation of the unusual words may be of interest to your readers. It would appear almost 
necessary, in view of one reviewer’s statement, namely, that most of the words are not to be 
found in the Concise Oxford Dictionary, ‘“‘ and possibly, we suspect, not in the complete 
one.” And a correspondent goes even further than this, and accuses me of “ fathering fake 
words on the dear Devon dialect.”’ His authority is the latest edition of the “ English 
Dialect Dictionary, on the authority of Professor Joseph Wright, M.A., Ph.D., D.C.L., 
LL.D., Litt. Doc., F.B.A., Professor of Philology at Oxford,” and he declares that most 
of the words he suspected are “‘ unverifiable therein.” 

To my correspondent I have suggested that he will possibly find some of them in the 
next edition. The explanations occur with their use in Tarka ; and below their sources 
are indicated. 

Ackymal, for instance. This word is in general use in the West Country, and is applied 
to both the blue and the great titmouse. 1 have heard, in my wanderings from inn to inn, 
the following variations: Ackmaull, Hackmall, Hackymall, Eckmull, Uckimol, Hickmal, 
and, most amusing of all, the expression, ‘‘ Withering things, they ackimules: they ought 
to be kicked to flames!” This was from an old man whose peas had been hacked open by 
great-tits. 

Dimity. Twilight. ‘‘ Between the lights.” More common terms are dimmit-light, 
dimpsey, and dimpse. 

Channered. A marshman spoke of the channered guts in the estuary saltings—wandering 
water ; tracks in the turf which look as though made by great worms. 

Belving. Common proverb in the West Country is ‘“‘ A belving cow soon forgets her 
calf.”’ I used the word to describe the tongue of a deep-chested hound. 

Ream. “‘ Unverifiable anywhere ”’ says my correspondent. Used by a water-bailiff of the 
arrowy ripple pushed by a fish’s dorsal fin, or the nose of a swimming otter. A wave. 

- Shillets. Throughout the length of the Taw and Torridge the stones (generally flat) 
piled by freshes, or floods, are called shillets. 

Yinny-yikker. A man hoeing potatoes near Torrington was surprised to see a “ gr’t 
mousey-coloured fitch ” run from the river and threaten him. “ Er was roaring and bawling 
at me, so ’a took me prang (prong, fork) to’n, to give’n a scatt on th’ head; and ’a ris (rose) 
up all yinny-yikker ” (thin snarly chatter, or threat). 

Sterlings. The stone piling round the base of the Bideford Long Bridge is spelt sterling, 

not starling, by the Bideford Bridge Trust. 
_ Glidders. 1 invented this word, which is supposed to mean the smooth sloping mud- 
banks of an estuarial creek. Blackmore mentions scree, or rocky flakes, that have gliddered 
down a coombe side. The noun glidders occurred to me as I slipped and slid on the mud 
(which was hard clay under its loose surface) whilst spurring an otter down to the water. 

Pill. Estuarial creek, cf Pilton, near Barnstaple. Pill Town. 

Shippen. A roofed shed, with one side open, for cattle to shelter in. Those built with 
a tallat, or loft, are called linhays. 

Vuz-peg. A furze-pig, or hedge-hog. 

Pollywiggle. 'Tadpole. 

Ruddock. Robin. 

Crackey. Wren. 
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Quapping. I invented (so far as I am aware) this word, to express the sound made by a — 


duck quickly opening and shutting its bill whilst feeding. 

Aerymouse. Little bat. 

Appledrane. Wasp. 

Ragrowster. “‘’Ow they dogs do love vor to ragrowster.”” Heard at Lancross, in Devon. 
Cf. the supposedly modern slang, “ to rag.” 

Brock. Badger. Records in Hartland Parish Church mention money paid for the heads 
of greys, so brock may be a comparatively recent word. I don’t know. It is generally used 
in the West Country to-day. 

Var. Weasel. 

Fitchey, or fitch. Stoat. 

Ram-cat. 'Tom-cat. 

Twired. Used of water, where twirl, or swirl, would be too forceful, moving slowly past 
a heron’s legs, and leaving the faintest lines. Own invention; probably precious, but 
unrepentant. } 

Tacker. A little child, usually boy. ‘‘ Proper li’l tacker you be,” said a ploughman of my 
infant son. 

Clitter. Pile of rocks. 

Bubbles-a-vent. This was adapted from an obsolete otter-hunting cry, ‘‘ Bubble-a-vent,” 
to-day superseded by “ Tally ho!” The submerged swimming otter is always betrayed 
by the chain of bubbles it blows as it swims. 

Such terms as a hound “ throwing its tongue,” or “‘ stooping to the scent,” “ stickle,” 
“ Jand-loop,” etc., are surely made quite intelligible to the ordinary reader, even if your 
reviewer was, as he says, wearied and irritated by them. It would no doubt have been 
readable if I had described an otter-hunt in the language of, say, the news columns of any 
daily paper ; but I made the mistake of keeping to my subject, and writing of it from the 
point of view of neither sportsman nor humanitarian. Also, one of my reasons for employing 
the use of “ provincialisms”’ and “ sporting jargon,” apart from their autochthonous 
claims, was to preserve them before they pass away. The daily newspapers are making a 
stereotyped speech in rural England ; even the middle-aged men are a little shy of their 
natural speech, while only the naughtiest village children sometimes talk as their forefathers 
talked, as when Shakespeare was alive and listening. Indeed, if one examines the work of 
this writer it will be found that for purveyance of provincialisms and sporting jargon, for 
local history and photography, and for exact description of what is to be apprehended by 
the five senses, there is a sound precedent.—Yours, etc. 

Ham, HENRY WILLIAMSON. 

North Devon. 


AN ITALIAN IN CAMBRIDGE 


(To the Editor of THE LONDON Mercury) 
IR,—I notice in the Lonpon MERCURY for January, 1928, that Signor Guercio is 


puzzled by Emilio Cecchi’s expression, “‘ Camini di porcellana ” in Cambridge. May I 


suggest that he had in mind the fireplace in the Hall of Queens’ College ?—Yours, ete. 
Queens’ College, R. G. D. Larran, 
Cambridge. Fellow of Queens’, 
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SPURGE-LAUREL (Daphne Laureola) 
Woodcut by JOHN Nasu 


(Reproduced from Poisonous Plants by courtesy of 
Messrs. Etchells & Macdonald) 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES & NEWS 


Correspondence from readers on all subjects of bibliographical interest is invited. 
Our Correspondent will, to the best of his ability, answer all queries addressed to him. 


GENERAL NOTES 


OME months ago I received from the Oxford University Press a copy of Mr. 
Paget ‘Toynbee’s book, Strawberry Hill Accounts, A Record of Expenditure 
in Building, Furnishing, etc., kept by Mr. Horace Walpole from 1747 to 1795 
(edition limited to 500 copies, price four guineas each). I have not yet men- 
tioned this book in these notes, for I put it on one side for leisurely treatment in a 
month in which I might find myself somewhat short of strictly bibliographical 
material. This month has now arrived. Mr. Toynbee’s book is one which may 
truly be described as exegetically astonishing. It is a quarto, and the text of Walpole’s 
accounts occupies twenty-one pages; but to these are added one hundred and 
seventy pages of notes, and twenty-three pages of index—to say nothing of twenty 
pages of preliminary matter, twenty-six full-page plates and four plans. However, 
it is all brought to a good end, and results in a most interesting miscellany of infor- 
mation about Horace Walpole and his house. Indeed, it is only by this kind of 
treatment that the book could be made worth producing at all, for the accounts, in 
and by themselves, would be but dull and bare reading. It is the notes, and the 
information which the entries suggest to Mr. Toynbee that he should give us, that 
provide us with entertainment. The original accounts, he tells us, are contained in 
A vellum-bound pocket-book with a flap, measuring six inches by four, in appearance 
much like a banker’s pass-book, save for an ornamental gilt border round the edges of 
the corners. The outside is inscribed in Walpole’s hand: “ Strawberry Hill.” The 
contents of the book consist of a continuous record of the expenditure on the building 
and furnishing of the house, and on the lay-out of the grounds at Strawberry Hill for 
nearly fifty years, from the date of Walpole’s first connexion with it as tenant in 1747 
down to the end of 1795, a little more than a year before his death. 


The accounts occupy twenty-one pages of this notebook (as of Mr. Toynbee’s 
quarto) of which the twenty-first bears a note of the grand total (according to Walpole’s 
somewhat erroneous computation) of his expenditure. This final entry is in a hand 
which has been identified as that of Moses Hoper, a solicitor who was employed by 
Walpole during his last years, and later by his executrix. Hoper left the notebook 
to his nephew by marriage, Thomas Nettleship, who practised as a solicitor in Tra- 
falar Square, and died in 1864. Nettleship’s grandson, Colonel Alan F. Maclure, 
of Manchester, is the present owner of the Strawberry Hill Accounts, which Mr. 
Toynbee has reprinted and annotated. Unfortunately, though it is mildly interesting 
to know the total amount (some £20,000) which Horace Walpole spent on his estate, 
the entries in the account book are too lacking in detail to be really enthralling 
reading (to put it no more strongly than that) or to give us very much information 
as to the prices of commodities in the eighteenth century. 

This somewhat bare branch, however, blossoms wonderfully and luxuriantly 
under the care of Mr. Paget Toynbee. The very first entry—or, rather, heading— 


“Took my House at Strawberry Hill in May, 1747 ” gives him the opportunity for — 


a nine-page note which begins by pointing out that the entry cannot be contemporary 
since Walpole did not, until 1748, discover that the house was so called, and ends 
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with a discussion of the text of those famous and charming verses, The Ballad of 
Strawberry Hill, which are usually attributed to Lord Bath. I don’t think that I 
knew before that Bath only wrote the first and third stanzas, and that the rest of the 
five were added by Walpole himself. This being so, it is interesting to notice that 
the best stanzas are certainly Walpole’s, especially the altogether delightful fifth 
stanza :— 
Since Denham sung of Cooper’s, 
There’s scarce a hill around 
But what in song or ditty 
Is turn’d to fairy-ground— 
Ah, peace be with their memories ! 
I wish them wondrous well ; 
But Strawb’ry-hill, but Strawb’ry-hill 
Must bear away the bell. 
I notice that the version which Mr. Toynbee prints of this poem differs textually 
from that which I have long known. For instance, Mr. Toynbee, following Walpole’s 
Description of Strawberry Hill, prints the last four lines of the last stanza thus :— 
On lofty hills like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dwell ; 
Yet little folks like Strawb’ry-hill, 
Like Strawb’ry-hill as well. 
whereas I remember these lines as running thus :— 
On lofty hills like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dwell ; 
Yet the little folks on Strawberry-hill 
Like Strawberry-hill as well. 

I have forgotten where I got this text from, and, being at present away from my 
library, I cannot just now find out, but I certainly prefer the second version of these 
four lines to that given by Mr. Toynbee. Several other sets of Walpolian verses are 
given in the notes to these accounts, and it would be pleasant to comment on, and 
quote from, them here. However, I must bring to an end my ramblings about 
this very agreeable work, merely remarking that the second note is devoted to the 
faultiness of Walpole’s arithmetic, for the accounts open with this masterpiece of 
addition :— 


Carpenter’s Bill .. Th 25ngtios 

Glazier .. “e ee a Leena 

Smith or. ‘3 se se ec ONES, Bay 
Pd Nov.2 .. 2 et pitt Ae oe DE 


A result which must have taken some arriving at. No wonder that Nicholas 
Sanderson, Professor of Mathematics in Cambridge University, said to Walpole after 
he had attended the Professor’s mathematical lectures for a fortnight, “ Young 
man, it would be cheating you to take your money ; for you can never learn what I 
am trying to teach you.” A very honest professor ! 


ADDITIONS TO PUBLIC COLLECTIONS 


‘ORD ROSEBERY has performed a graceful act, as well as an extremely 
generous one, in presenting to the National Library of Scotland—in older days 
known as the Advocates’ Library—the collection of books printed, or relating to, 
Scotland, which he.has been forming for many years past and which he housed at 
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Barnbougle Castle—a name not to be greeted by a Southron without a chuckle of 
appreciation. A writer in The Times of January 1oth described Lord Rosebery’s 
gift at the length of a column and a half, and from that description of the collection 
(which consists mainly of sixteenth-and seventeenth-century books) I quote the 
following paragraph of general description :— 

Prominent among the books is a remarkable group relating to Mary Queen of Scots ; 
and there is also an extensive collection of tracts and pamphlets. . . . The books are in 
the finest condition, and most of them are beautifully bound, either in contemporary 
bindings, affording many choice examples of early work, some with Royal and other 
armorial book-stamps, or in modern bindings by the best bookbinders. There are 
numerous examples also of early Scottish binding with its characteristic elaborate tooling. 


Among the Scottish authors represented in this collection are King James VI., 
John Knox, George Buchanan, Gavin Douglas, Patrick Hamilton, Sir David Lindsay, 
and Sir Thomas Urquhart. And it is said that from the Barnbougle books the 
Edinburgh Bibliographical Society has been able to add several hundred items to 
Aldis’s List of Books printed in Scotland before 1700. 'The books are now at the National 
Library of Scotland and are already catalogued and available for students. Lord 
Rosebery has been Prime Minister, and he has owned a Derby winner ; but possibly 
this gracious act of his old age will keep his name longest in men’s remembrance. 


ITEMS FROM THE BOOKSHOPS AND CATALOGUES 


ROM Messrs. Birrell & Garnett, Ltd., of 30, Gerrard Street, London, W.1, 

I have received a copy of their catalogue, Number 17. It is a pleasure to note 
that in this list the entry of every English book printed in or before 1640 has ap- 
pended to it its reference number in the Short Title Catalogue. Book-collectors will 
be specially interested in the section headed ‘“ Bibliography,’ which contains a very 
large number of recent English bibliographical works. Another section of this list 
is that devoted to Periodicals, the earliest of which is a complete set, numbers 1-470, 
April 13th, 1681—January gth, 1684, of Sir Roger Lestrange’s The Observatorin 
Dialogue, folio, three volumes bound in two. For this twelve guineas is asked. I 
notice that many of the entries of periodicals have after them a note, usually based on 
Messrs. Crane & Kaye’s list of periodicals in America, of the rarity, or otherwise, 
of the particular periodical across the Atlantic. Many American Libraries are at 
present trying to get hold of sets of old English newspapers and magazines, and 
certainly, frum the historical point of view, they are most valuable and important 
additions to a library. 

I. A. WILLIAMS 
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BOOK-PRODUCTION NOTES. 


THE GREGYNOG ST. DAVID AND ECCLESIASTES.* 


EARLY every book which issues from the Gregynog Press seems to 
show an advance upon the last ; but it is possible that Mr. Maynard may 
never give us anything more delightful than his Life of St. David. 'The 
quarto pages are handset in a large-faced Poliphilus. The chapter-headings 
are printed in a peacockish blue—a little too pale to accord with the admirably 
black and even presswork of the text. The paragraph marks are added in 


vermilion by a rubrisher’s hand. But the outstanding feature of the book is the series 
of woodcuts, illustrating the life and miracles of the saint. There are two dozen of 
them, inset in the type and coloured by hand. The colours are delicate and trans- 
parent, but subdued in tone, and are laid on flat. ‘To show the woodcuts without their 
colours as I have done on this page, does them much less than justice ; but the 
reader of these notes may supply the deep crimson of the woman’s robe, the olive green 
of the turf, the flesh tints, the sepia shades of the man’s clothes, the dusky tones of the 
smoke, and the blue-grey background. Even the bare outline here shown makes it 
clear that the goodness of the woodcuts is not merely in their colour. Some of them 
have been cut by Mr. Maynard himself; the others by his colleague, Mr. Horace 
Bray. ‘Their team-work is so good that it would need close scrutiny to distinguish the 
work of the one from that of the other. 

The Life of St. David is in English. The Welsh version of Ecclesiastes is printed 
uniformly with it as regards the size of its pages, its leaves of Batchelor paper, and the 
face and measure of the type; but the lines are leaded, whereas in the St. David 
they are set solid. The type loses some of its beauty by this too open setting, and 


* The Life of St. David. 4to. 175 Copies. Llyfr y Pregeth-wr. (The Book of Eccle- 
siastes.) 250 Copies. 12s.6d. The Gregynog Press, near Newtown, Montgomeryshire. 
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should have been closer spaced, although I am told that the syllabication of Welsh 
words does not admit of very close spacing. The headings and head-lines are printed — 
in red. There are two woodcuts by David Jones. The frontispiece, representing the 
Crucifixion, combines some of the horror of a mediaeval doom-picture with that of 
modernist engraving. 


EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY PRINTING. 


N their 946th catalogue, Messrs. Tregaskis of Great Russell Street offer for sale 

a remarkable collection of books printed by Baskerville, Bulmer and Horace 
Walpole in England, by Bodoni at Parma, by the Didots at Paris and by Ibarra at 
Madrid. The Baskervilles include the magnificent Addison, printed in four quarto 
volumes in 1794, and a fine set of the first issue of Ariosto with the plates by Cipriani, 
Greuze, Eisen and others. The rarest item is a copy of the Horace of 1762, probably 
made up of revised proof-sheets; for the sections are of various qualities of paper, and 
they have not been treated by hot-pressing—that unhappy invention of Baskerville’s, 
of which he was so perversely proud. Moreover, the title-page is in red and black—an 
experiment which Baskerville seems to have pursued no further, for Messrs. Tregaskis 
know of no uther example in any of his books. Like most printers whu use red in a title- 
page, he here uses it wrongly, for the word to which he seeks to give prominence 
—HORATIUS. It is a sound rule only to use red for those parts of a title-page 
which the printer wishes to subordinate to the rest. There are two copies of Dame 
Juliana Berners’s Treatyse of Fysshyinge with an Angle, printed by Thomas White for 
William Pickering with Baskerville’s types in 1827. Amongst the Bodonis is the 
Serie de Caratteri Greci, one of 150 copies printed separately from the Manuale 
Tipografico, of which it formed a part. The Bulmers do not include either the Shakes- 
peare or the Milton ; but there is the first edition of Somerville’s The Chase with 
Bewick’s wood-engravings, printed in 1796 in royal quarto from Martin’s types. 
Amongst the Strawberry Hill books is an extraordinarily large copy of Gray’s Odes, 
uncut, in its original wrapper. It is printed in the great primer size of Caslon’s type. 
Walpole has himself told us about these “‘ Graii Carmina,” how 


I snatched them out of Dodsley’s hands, and they are to be the first-fruits of my 
press. 


Messrs. 'Tregaskis have priced this book at £165. There is a copy of the Strawberry 
Hill Lucan bound in vellum by Edwards of Halifax. The covers, both upper and 
lower, the back and the fore-edge are all painted: amongst the paintings are two 
views of Strawberry Hill. This book, described as one of the finest specimens of 
Edwards’s work, is priced at £265. It is the most costly item in the catalogue ; but 
for slender purses there are less rare specimens of the work of these great presses 
costing no more than a few shillings. 


B. H. NEWDIGATE 
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A LETTER FROM NEW ZEALAND 


Auckland. November 8th. 1927. 


F the four New Zealand cities Dunedin was the only one that linked up 

with the Australian Authors’ Week movement. During the summer 

New Zealand booksellers will consider holding an “ Authors’ Week ”’ for 

the benefit of local writers. Like his Australian cousin, the New Zealand 
writer needs all the assistance that such publicity may bring him; so many New 
Zealanders find it difficult to believe that anything good may flow from the pens of 
their countrymen. Perhaps it is just as well that New Zealand has not been joined 
generally with Australia in this development of local patriotism, for she differs in 
character from her more assertive and more nationalistic neighbour (who inhabits a 
continent and not two islands the size of Britain), and, as it is, there is so strong a 
tendency in the outside world to regard New Zealand as a mere suburb of Australia, 
that in New Zealand the use of the word “ Australasia’ causes irritation and is 
_ officially deprecated. ‘“‘ Constant Reader” of Dunedin’s morning paper, the 
Otago Daily Times, one of the best equipped of New Zealand literary critics, made 
** Authors’ Week ” in his city the occasion for a survey of New Zealand literature, 
and your correspondent has found a special interest in comparing this with the sur- 
vey he contributed to THE LoNpon Mercury four years ago. 

What have the intervening years given us ? Katherine Mansfield is dead, and we 
cannot expect New Zealand to produce at once another flower so rare and exotic. 
There is promise, however, in the revelation in her Journal that though she was 
obliged to leave New Zealand to develop her art, that art owed a good deal to the 
life in which she was reared. Miss Jane Mander seems to be sticking to her resolve 
not to write more novels of her own country ; but some day a fit of homesickness 
may give us another Story of a New Zealand River. Mrs. Jean Devanny’s first novel 
The Butcher Shop, a story of sheep station life, was almost incredibly coarse even in 
these days of decried reticence. It was banned by the New Zealand Government. 
If banning was necessary in the interests of New Zealand, it should have been done in 
England. A New Zealander would probably be either disgusted or bored by the 
book’s over-emphasis of sex, but an I:nglishman might take it seriously as a picture of 
New Zealand farming life and determine that his son should not settle in so de- 
praved acommunity. ‘The most popular novelist who used New Zealand themes— 
unless we give pride of place to Isabel Maude Peacock, who has successfully exploited 
Ethel Turner’s vein—is probably Miss Rosemary Rees, whose~pleasant stories of 
country life can, as ‘‘ Constant Reader ” remarks, be admitted without question into 
the most select circulating library. 

Then there is Mr. Hector Bolitho, whose first novel Solemn Boy, published by 
Chatto & Windus, may prove to be a small portent. Before he went to England by 
way of Sydney to seek fame and fortune, Mr. Bolitho caused a stir in the literary 
world by discovering a portrait of Keats that had been brought to New Zealand by 
Keats’ friend Brown. Solemn Boy is largely based on his own experiences, and there 
is a curious naiveté about the book. It is a story of a boy born and brought up in a 
small country town in New Zealand, who becomes a journalist, loses his dearest 
friend in the war, and marries an actress in Sydney. If the book is a portent it is 
because so little happens and so much of it is taken up with analysis and careful 
painting of detail. he influence of Katherine Mansfield may be plainly seen ; one 
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gathers, too, that Mr. Bolitho admires Mr. D. H. Lawrence. In its reliance upon care- 
ful observation of the minutiz of life rather than upon action, Solemn Boy differs 
from other New Zealand novels. ‘“‘ Constant Reader,” whose opinion carries much 
weight in literary circles, reviewed Solemn Boy to the length of a column and a half, 
and “‘ heartily congratulated ” Mr. Bolitho upon “ a very fine performance,” but on 
the whole the book has had a poor press in the author’s own country, and some 
readers and critics are frankly puzzled by the praise given to it in England. While 
acknowledging that there is merit in Solemn Boy, your correspondent must plead 
guilty to sharing this feeling. Possibly we are slightly old-fashioned out here, and do 
not sufficiently appreciate this sort of “‘ intimate ” fiction or realise how popular it is 
elsewhere. 

Doubts are cast upon the truthfulness of Solemn Boy as a picture of New Zealand 
life, but, even if they are justified, that is not going to affect the sale of the book abroad. 
Solemn Boy is another illustration of the difficulty of presenting that life. New Zea- 
land conditions lack the strong lights and shadows, the exotic attractiveness, of life 
in some other countries. For example, we have embryo Babbitts in New Zealand, 
but Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s story could never have been written here. In some respects, 
as observers from the Homeland are fond of noting, we are more English than the 
English, or, as Mr. A. P. Herbert has happily put it, more loyal than the Crown. 

In poetry the event of the last few years has been the revision of the collection 
of our verse that Messrs. A. E. Currie and W. F. Alexander made for the Canterbury 
Poets series twenty odd years ago. These editors have made A Treasury of New Zea- 
land Verse (published by Whitcombe and Tombs) a better book than the original 
edition. Twenty-four poems have been dropped, forty-three have been added, 
and there are eighteen new contributors. Both in quality and quantity the work of 
the new writers may be disappointing to many who have been hoping that the 
later years would bring a richer harvest than the earlier. Those who have 
occupied the front rank are not displaced. There is, however, some really 
good work by the younger school, Miss Eileen Duggan and Miss Alice Kenny 
may be specially cited. Miss Duggan has been quoted by “‘ A.E.” in the Irish Home- 
stead as “a poet whom we would be glad to acknowled geover here.”’ The quality of 
these writers gives additional point to ‘‘ ConstantReader’s ” comment that “ where- 
as in the early days of the Dominion, the burden of authorship rested upon the few 
men who aspired to write, in these later days the women have outdistanced the men 
and are carrying off the major part of the laurels.” Yet women, or at any rate the class 
from which writers are mostly recruited, have less leisure in New Zealand than in 
England. In this collection, which, by the way, has not received its due from the 
English press, there is justification for hope. So far as the writer of this letter can 
judge, the best poems in it would represent New Zealand worthily in competition 
with the best of any of the oversea Dominions, and if they were better known they 
would be drawn upon more often for anthologies. 

There are other grounds for satisfaction. The editor of any metropolitan newspaper 
would probably report that he received more verse than he did, and some papers 
publish verse regularly. The press is also giving more encouragement to the essayist 
and the novelist. The New Zealand Herald, Auckland’s morning paper, recently 
published as a serial a story of the Maori wars, written by a New Zealander, and a 
screen version of the tale, photographed in the scenes of the fighting, will shortly be 
exhibited. The film has been used successfully to recreate other scenes from our past, 
and the result should be a stimulation of popular interest in history and legend. 

This suggests a few lines about the state of popular entertainment. At the ‘‘ movies” 
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we are, like all British communities, almost entirely in the hands of America, and the 
monopoly is disturbing. The financial aspect of Britain’s eclipse is far less important 
than the fact that through the cinema a steady stream of American sentiment, manners, 
thought and propaganda, is poured over this British community. News from Eng- 
land of greater activity in film production is very welcome. Musically this country 
would be considered by most visitors a place of exile, yet, despite our remoteness, we 
have been able to hear many of the world’s greatest players and singers. Kreisler, 
Paderewski, Backhaus, Chaliapin, Heifetz (to mention only some) have all been here 
within the last two or three years, and so has Pavlova. As regards the drama we have 
much cause of complaint. Occasionally we see good modern plays, but the fact that 
only two of Mr. Shaw’s have been staged here by professional companies, indicates what 
we have lacked. There is something to be said for the firms that order our fare ; itis a 
risky business bringing companies so great a distance. The Irish Players, for 
example, failed to attract in Sydney and were not sent on to New Zealand. Those who 
appreciate good drama have begun to take matters into their own hands. Repertory 
societies are springing up, and the Workers’ Educational Association (a sort of Uni- 
versity extension movement) is spreading knowledge and appreciation through its 
lectures. We also have Shakespeare in the theatre. Mr. Allan Wilkie has become an 
institution in Australia and New Zealand. His record now is 24 plays of Shakespeare, 
and he aspires to do the rest. Recently he concluded in Auckland the most re- 
markable Shakespearean season that this generation, at any rate, has seen. In four 
weeks thirteen plays were staged, and these included not only such favourites as 
Hamlet, The Merchant of Venice and As You Like It, but Henry VIII., The Winter’s 
Tale, Meastire for Measure, and Antony and Cleopatra. Most of us had given up 
hope of ever seeing these last two. Antony and Cleopatra in particular was a revela- 
tion. While this is being written Mr. Wilkie is making a tour of small provincial 
towns, some of which have never seen Shakespeare played by a professional company. 
Hollywood is not having things entirely its own way. 


ALAN MULGAN 
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A LETTER FROM SCOTLAND. 


Edinburgh. Christmas, 1927. 
N recent publishers’ lists good books about Scotland by Scotsmen have figured 
so prominently that no industrious and well-meaning foreigner need now have 
any excuse for failing to have a measure of understanding of my countrymen. 
To acquire an adequate appreciation of the Scot, a vivid grasp of his background 
in ecclesiastical history is a first requisite ; to get this the enquiring Englishman need 
only essay the pleasant task of reading two books quite recently published: Mr. 
John Buchan’s Witch Wood (Hodder & Stoughton, 7s. 6d.) tells of the earlier period, 
and Mr. Donald Carswell’s Brother Scots (Constable, 12s.) of one more recent, 
and well within the memory of many who are still moulding the destinies of Scotland. 
The Editor of The Scots Magazine has maintained, and not without some ground, 
that the weird central theme of Colonel Buchan’s enthralling tale is essentially alien 
to the annals of a Scots parish in the seventeenth century : whether that be fair com- 
ment or not, this, in addition to being the best book the author has written since his 
Prester Fohn, is a brilliant picture of Scotland at a critically formative period in its 
history. The stylised literary Scots is employed by a master hand, and the tale surely 
cannot have failed to charm even those readers who cannot follow all the intricate 
shades of meaning and colour in the conventional medium. The descriptions of 
theological arguments and the deliberations of the Presbyteries are inimitable, and 
full of significance for those who would seek to understand the Scotsman’s taste for 
religious and philosophic dogma. 

The more I read of the Scots Mr. Buchan puts into the mouths of his servant 
characters, the more I wish I could have met the nurse or family retainer to whom he 
must have listened in his boyhood. I laid down Witch Wood with regret that it had 
ended so soon, and with a far better understanding of my own folk than I began it 
with. 

There is about Scotsmen to-day a great deal of the spirit of Big Bill Thompson, 
the spirit of the American in Chuzzlewit who exclaimed, “‘ We must be cracked up.” 
In spite of their rigidly Puritan background Scotsmen are naturally idolators, and 
immediately resent it when their countrymen or other folk start throwing cold water 
on the clay feet. 

Mr. Donald Carswell, in Brother Scots, implies that his book may be of more inter- 
est to Englishmen than others ; I should urge that it is essentially a book for the 
younger generation of Scots. How many of those, like myself, must have listened to 
aunts and granduncles talking with a returning glow or bated breath of the Robert- 
son Smith case, of Henry Drummond’s students’ services, or of the early days of the 
“B.W.” In the course of describing the career and assessing the significance of his 
six types, Mr. Carswell surveys the activities of Scotland, legal, ecclesiastical, political, 
industrial and literary, at a time when she was rich in striking personalities and gives 
his generation a piece of fine critical and biographical prose writing and one of the 
shrewdest and wittiest summaries of Scots history that has ever been written. 

This is far more than a collection of clever sketches and epigrams: it is astudy of the 
fundamentals in Scottish character. We hope Mr. Carswell may write more in this 
sphere ; he has the historical insight, industry and style to do great things with such 
a subject. 

So much for the two guide books to the background of Scots character ; for the 
present, and for stimulating prophesy as to the future let me commend the enquiring © 
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reader to two books: Caledonia or the Future of the Scots (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), by 
George Malcolm Thomson, one of the cleverest pieces of writing I have read for a 
longtime, and A Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle (Blackwood, 7s.6d.), by Hugh M’Diar- 
mid. A companion volume by way of reply to the former, and written by Mr. C. M. 
Grieve, entitled Albyn (Kegan Paul, 2s. 6d.), is of small importance ; it seems to me 
first of all to have been hurriedly written in execrable prose, and to advocate a rather 
half-baked political nationalism, overestimating certain factors alleged to have been 
making for a revival of Scots letters. 

Mr. Thomson paints a desperately gloomy picture, and exposes his countrymen’s 
weak points with rapier thrusts in such a way that the honest Scot must cry ‘‘ Touché” 
time and again, and laugh at the agility of the fencer. The author prefaces his work 
with the famous quotation from Lord Belhaven’s peroration in his House of Lords 
speech when the Union was being discussed in 1706 : 

I see our ancient mother, Caledonia, like Caesar, sitting in the midst of our Senate, 

aa looking round, covering herself with her royal garment, awaiting the fatal 

blow. . 


It is perhaps unfair to remind him and his readers that on this occasion the laugh 
was turned on the speaker by another noble Lord who interrupted with the words : 
“ And I awoke and behold it was a dream ! ”’ 

The most significant passages in this book are those wherein the author strives to 
show that the Scots are a dying race, steadily losing ground through no fault but their 
own blindness and acquiescence. Several main causes of decline are indicated, those 
of Irish immigration, English inroads, the poisoning of the slums and the depopula- 
tion of the Highlands being the most important. When he comes to exercise his 
rapier at the expense of the Church and national artistic movements he is at his worst 
and wittiest. Mr. Carswell is more penetrating in one of his judgments in this 
context : 

To-day, asabody, the ministry of the United Free Church is probably the most scholar- 

ly in Great Britain, but, as religious influence, it is curiously inarticulate and impotent, and 

for that the blame must be attributed to Rainy’s fatal decision in the Robertson Smith 
case. It had the effect, apparently irretrievable as it was unforeseen, of creating a divorce 
between scholarship and religion in the very life-blood of the Church. 


Mr. Hugh M’Diarmid’s poem The Drunk Man Looks at the Thistle, in addition to 
being a very shrewd analysis of the thoughts of an intelligent and creatively-minded 
Scot, is the most important and significant Scots poem of any length that has been 
written for some little time. The poet writes in vernacular Scots, practising the 
precepts he has so vigorously preached and avoiding more than ever before the tire- 
some habit of disinterring or furbishing up inept and unreal Scots words. He dis- 
dains ‘‘ the patch on which the kail-blades wallow’—not only choosing the Scots 
medium, but doing his utmost to alienate possible discriminating critics in a con- 
trary and irritating preface. Mr. M’Diarmid has long been crying ‘‘ Wolf, wolf!” 
about the existence of a Scots National Movement (other than the continued migration 
of literary Scots into English editorial offices). He chafes at the blindness and in- 
difference of his countrymen : 

A Scottish poet maun assume 
The burden o’ his people’s doom 
And dee to brak their livin’ tomb. 


The thistle to him symbolises not only a rather jagged independence, but the spread 
of a choking weed of lethargy and self-complacency. Scotland is not to be saved by 
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those who cry “‘ Burns, Burns.” The writer’s parade of quotations and translations 
from foreign sources is irritating—although some of his finest lyrics are so labelled. 
The habit may be due to a rigid honesty in acknowledgment and not unconscious 
affectation. Occasionally it is redolent of the result of the opposite of wide culture 
and education and looks like playing the “‘ sedulous ape ” to Mr. T. S. Eliot. Despite 
unevenness, the poem abounds in fine rhythms, strong and colourful Scots, and poetic 
thought and vision. 

Mr. G. M. Thomson is at his best on the Press and Education in Scotland. He is 
most amusing about the ordinary class-system, (which in its adherence to medieval 
arrangements has overlooked the significance of the invention of printing), and he 
gives a well-deserved pat on the back to Tom Johnston’s periodical Forward. ‘Two 
other periodicals deserve notice. | The Scots Magazine has changed hands and begun 
to include within its covers some excellent material—prose and verse; and the Scots 
Observer, a weekly paper, edited by William Power, has given us some really good 
articles in recent months and is becoming a rallying ground for Scots letters among 
younger writers. 

Mr. Thomson is less than just in the sphere of the drama—and is either ignorant 
or unduly contemptuous of the work of the Scots National Players and the Scottish 
Community Drama Festival Association. I wonder if he has seen any of the plays by 
Donald Carswell, Joe Corrie, Morland Graham, John Brandane and the rest of that 
most promising band whose work has been produced by the S.N.P. ? The productions 
of Gruach and Mr. Gordon Bottomley’s even more beautiful play Britain’s Daughter, 
by the National Players, besides being a real artistic achievement in acting, setting and 
production, gave promise of developments in national drama which no one interested 
in Scotland’s literary welfare can afford to ignore. The latter production gave proof 
of the material lying ready to the hand of the writer of verse-plays, in Glasgow, largely 
as a result of the Musical Festival movement. Miss Nan Scott’s interpretation of the 
part of ‘‘ Nest” and her speaking of the lines were among the finest things I have 
ever experienced on the stage, and the setting of the coast-scene and manipulation of 
the crowds by the producer, Mr. W. Tyrone Guthrie, amply justified Mr. Bottom- 
ley’s readiness to have another of his verse tragedies staged North of the Tweed. It is 
hoped that the new expansion of this organization’s activities will receive the backing 
from Scotsmen which it deserves on the score both of achievement and promise. 

In conclusion, in reviewing literary activity in Scotland, one is bound to admit that 
nothing has recently been produced to disprove the truth of the dictum that the 
essential literary genius of the Scot lies in the sphere of criticism, history and trans- 
lation. The most interesting work done during the year has come from critics— 
such as Messrs. Edwin Muir, John Buchan, Samuel Hoare, William Jeffrey and 
Joseph Gordon Macleod—and from translators. Nevertheless, many are watching 
eagerly in the hope that something new and strange may come forth from the Por- 
poise Press and the Scots Observer. Things are looking very hopeful. 


DAVID CLEGHORN THOMSON 
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CHRONICLES 
ARCHITECTURE 


PICTURESQUE ARCHITECTURE 


UST when the English World has learnt, with mild relief and with an affectionate 

and an amused awaredness, to believe that The Lady Picturesque is dead and her 

epitaph prettily written, she has been found by Mr. Christopher Hussey (The 

Picturesque. Putnam. 25s.), no longer draped in flowing robes enjoying sweet 
melancholy among the moon-cast shadows of a ruined abbey, but fashionably clothed 
and short-haired in the loggia of a modern house, and she appears, so he suggests, 
very much alive and still devoted to romance. Mr. Hussey does not disclose his 
discovery in quite such direct language. Through many interesting pages he ex- 
haustively describes the Lady’s origin, her early life and later influence and this with- 
out personifying his heroine as I have done. In evidence that I do not misinterpret 
his discovery let me quote : 


A country house by any of the hundreds of capable architects of to-day derives from, 
Price, Knight, Malton, or Meason and thence from Gainsborough and Morland, Claude 
and Salvator Rosa . . . 


This surely is the same thing as saying that The Lady Picturesque still lives a power in 
the land, for was she not herself created, schooled and presented to a willing world 
by these very gentlemen ? It seems they worked so well that she still commands, and 
is at present obeyed by a multitude of the members of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. 

Mr. Hussey’s point is that those of us who thought the picturesque in architecture 
was little else that an affectation of the rustic, the accidental and the irregular were 
wrong ; for the picturesque is, and he assures us of this with a wide-embracing 
gesture, the relation of architecture to landscape, to grouping and to effective sil- 
houette, and the adoption of a plan that not only is convenient but causative of effective 
modelling. And again he writes, ‘‘ Picturesque architecture was to recall pictures 
generally, and above all to harmonize wtih its setting.”” The result was to be such that 
“no artist could resist painting it.” In proof that this is the authorized gospel of the 
Great Lady he quotes the words of her favourite disciple, Mr. Uvedale Price, as 
follows : ‘‘ The architect of the picturesque ” should “‘ accommodate his buildings to 
the scenery and not make that give way to his building.’”’ But such a principle has 
always been the acknowledged rule of good architecture ; indeed were we to follow 
Mr. Price’s argument a little further it would lead us to the conclusion that a build- 
ing becomes architecture only when it is Picturesque. 

_ From these sentences the reader may be inclined to expect that our author is 
jealous to restore the enthusiasm for the Picturesque which our grandfathers enjoyed. 
I am certain this is not his wish. His claim is not that he is a reformer, but an historian; 
and that of an aspect to life which influenced the gardening, park-making, poetry, 
literature and architecture of the propertied classes for more than one hundred years 
after the reign of Queen Anne. Indeed he shows how the painters, who had taught 
the public to admire the richly placed palaces of Claude Loraine, afterwards learned 
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from their public, and gave it pictures more in keeping with the prevailing mood than 
the fashion-swayed leaders of taste had thought possible. ‘ 

It will be seen from what is written here that any who wish to understand this phase 
of thought and practice need a definition of the name by which it is known. Mr. 
Hussey claims that Picturesque has three meanings, and it appears that the word was 
used all through the period in these three senses concurrently. Applying these 
to architecture, it is seen that it is not, except in rare instances, a style but a method 
of using and combining styles. According to the three meanings of picturesque, 
designs might be so described (1) if they had objective qualities, in themselves con- 
sidered picturesque, (2) if they aroused an association of ideas with Italian or 
classic landscape, or (3) if the character of the site required a certain style (e.g. a 
fertile valley demanding monastic gothic) for the general effect of the picturesque. 

The word picturesque does not now only apply to view or scene reminiscent of the 
work of such painters as Claude Lorraine and Salvator Rosa though that was its 
meaning when first it was used in England. These painters gave the word this par- 
ticular turn, but Mr. Hussey following later generations also uses the word as des- 
criptive of the scenes painted by Morland and Gilpin and therefrom he claims as 
exponents of the picturesque such different men as Vanbrugh, Hawksmoor, Kent, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Constable, Robert Adam, Repton, Capability Brown, 
Price, Knight, Nash, Decimus Burton, the poet Gray, and Mrs. Radcliffe. This 
comprehensive list need not be prolonged. Mr. Hussey rather unaccountably, I 
think, excludes from among the heroes of his subject that remarkable prophet of 
Gothic Architecture, Mr. James Wyatt. At Ashridge he certainly attempted the 
picturesque and again at Windsor. In this wide sense it is claimed that beside ruined 
abbeys clad with ivy and wayside cartsheds beneath gnarled and hollow oaks, Somer- 
set House, Adelphi Terrace and the colonnaded Residences which front Regent’s 
Park are all picturesque. Mr. Hussey’s book may revive the early meaning of the 
word but it is more likely that the popular interpretation will in the end prevail and 
Sydney Smith’s witty explanation still remain true. For, when he was asked to define 
the difference between “‘ beauty ” and “ picturesque,” he briefly said ‘The Vicar’s 
horse is beautiful, the Curate’s picturesque.” Yet, shabbiness, makeshift, hard use 
and want of attention do not alone produce the qualities which bring this word to our 
lips, for it is unlikely that a secondhand motor-car even though it is owned by a curate 
will ever deserve that adjective. 

The enthusiasm for the picturesque in its more pictorial sense appears in the most — 
unlikely places. Mr. Hussey reminds his readers of “ the tours of England ” by 
Arthur Young who, when he had himself failed as a farmer, taught to others those 
improved methods of agriculture which he had been unable to make successful. 
Knowing and, it seems, sharing the fashionable admiration of the picturesque, he 
made his writings popular by ‘‘ including agriculture in the art of landscape along 
with gardening, painting, architecture and poetry.”’ With this seasoning his books 
found their way to the libraries ‘‘ of almost every country house of the period.” 

The influence of the picturesque in agriculture is fantastically illustrated by the 
following story. A certain parson is reported to have answered his wife, who com- 
plained that the milk of three cows was too much for her household needs : ‘‘ Lord! 
my dear, two cows, you know, can never group.” 

Walpole said of Kent, the architect, that he “‘ first leaped the fence and saw all 
nature was a garden,” and Mr. Hussey adds that it was Vanbrugh’s invention of the 
‘Ha! Ha!” that enabled him to make this leap. And he suggests, I think justly, that 
“the gardening of landscapes gave the nation its countrysides.” In this connection 
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an excellent account is given in the book of the methods of the famous Brown who 
earned his nickname from remarking to each new client that his park had “ Great 
Capabilities.” 

The more romantic admirers of the picturesque expected to experience a mild 
terror as they enjoyed the wilder landscape scenes. This attitude of mind drew from 
Dr. Johnson a characteristic sentence: “Terror without danger is only one of the sports 
of fancy, a voluntary agitation of the mind that is permitted no longer than it pleases.” 
Yet later on visiting in Wales he shows himself susceptible to that ‘“‘ voluntary 
agitation ” for he speaks of a region “‘ abounding with striking scenes and teriffick 
grandeur ... The ideas which it forces on the mind are the Sublime, the Dreadful 
and the Vast.” 

The vogue for the picturesque had other results that appear very strange to our 
ways of thinking. To take one example: The Rev. W. Gilpin complained that the 
ruins of Tintern Abbey hurt the eye with the regularity of the number of gable ends. 
He thought “‘ that a mallet rightly used would remove the vulgarity of their shape.” 
And “ Capability ’ Brown actually altered the ruins of Fountains Abbey to make them 
look better in relation to the landscape. This desire to improve the mediaeval remains 
seems to owe its origin to an idea that the asymmetry of a large proportion of Gothic 
buildings arose from the fact that they were “‘ never intended to be works of art ”’ 

There was in 1830 another side to this admiration of the Picturesque, which now 
some hundred years later has come to take a place in the forefront of the modern 
desire for beauty. Mr. P. F. Robinson referring so long ago to a menace to the charm 
of the countryside wrote : 

The London brick house with the modern shop front has usurped the place of the 

modest gable in the most distant parts of the country. . . . A little taste may stem the 

torrent, and . . . it may be hoped that our cottage architecture may at length meet with 
some attention. 


To-day, while we support the R.S!A. Cottage Fund and the Council for the Protection 
ot Rural England, we wish we had as much to preserve as Mr. Robinson felt was 
endangered in 1830. 

The book is well written, it has had, and will yet receive, wide notice. The study 
of the picturesque way of approach to life has not been made before and one is sur- 
- prised to find that its influence was as strong as it turns out to have been. There are 
twenty-nine excellent illustrations, a list of the most eminently Picturesque English 
painters, which seems to include every painter of note between 1714 and 1840, and a 
useful index. ~ 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE TUBE AND UNDERGROUND RAILWAYS 


HOSE who are interested in architecture are advised to notice the changes that 

are gradually taking place in the stations and entrance facades of these railways, 
for they will find pleasure in them. The Embankment entrance to the Station at 
Westminster and the entrance to Bond Street Tube Station, the stations in the Balham 
Main Road at the point when the Southern Railway crosses it on an iron bridge, and 
the hall at the head of the moving stairways at Waterloo Station are all very good. 
This Railway Company is to be congratulated on the fortunate choice of a consulting 
architect, namely Messrs. Adams, Holden and Pearson, who are responsible for some 


of these. 
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THE DRAMA 


MARCH HARES. By H. W. Grissiz. Ambassadors’, 

BITS & PIECES. Princes’. 

THE CROOKED BILLET. By Dion Tituerapce. Royalty. 
GOOD-MORNING, BILL. By P. G. Wopgnousr. Duke of York’s. 


R. H. W. GRIBBLE has written a comedy that contains more wit, more 

sparkle, more sense of the theatre than all the rest of the “‘ modern ” school of 
playwrights put together. If there was a Playwrights’ Trade Union he would by now 
have been in serious trouble for spreading his butter too thick and not reserving two- 
thirds of it for future plays. As it is, he has compressed into March Hares a continuous 
ripple of delicious nonsense, without a hitch and without a drag. From start to finish 
there is not a single moment in which the attention of the audience is given a chance to 
wander, except in the intervals between the acts. 

And what is it all about ? Nothing very much. It is easier to praise than describe. 
it is a Heartbreak House in which no hearts are broken. Both plays have the same wild 
inconsequence, but whereas Heartbreak House is oppressed by the impending doom 
over Europe, March Hares is oppressed by nothing at all. Roughly speaking, this is 
the gist of it. A young man ignores everybody except himself. All he wants is a quiet 
life. The result is that everyone pursues him. Women fall in love with him at first 
sight. The housemaid can hardly carry a plate of soup in his presence. The butler 
watches over his bedside (on the drawing-room sofa) with the solicitude of a hospital 
nurse. A comparative stranger accepts his casual invitation to stay for a week and 
arrives with his trunks when he and the invitation have long been forgotten by his 
host. His fiancée’s girl-friend visits the sofa-bedside in her dressing-gown and is 
instantly and wildly repulsed. The fiancée follows, in blue pyjamas, and gets her face 
smacked for her pains. The housemaid departs at 2 a.m., with the cook, in search of 
her friend, Sergeant Brown, whois to come for the young man’s blood in the morning. A 
different Mr. Brown turns up and everything is suddenly and magically straightened out. 

This is rather an incoherent sketch of what March Hares is about, but it is the 
nearest I can get. I defy anyone, except perhaps a cold-blooded scientist, to describe 
the details of a bubble as it floats past in the sunlight. March Hares is a delicious 
bubble, beautifully blown and beautifully empty of matter. 

There is only a very little to criticise. There are two lapses of taste and it is a 


compliment to Mr. Gribble that they are noticeable. In most plays no one would | 


notice them. One is a description of the atmosphere in the butler’s room, the other 
is the way in which the heroine is made to ogle the strange Mr. Brown in the last act. 


Mr. Gribble is one of the fortunate few who need not make his characters sit on . 


pork-pies in order to raise a laugh. 

Another small point, and again one that is only made obvious by its surrounding 
skill and wit, is that the repeated mispronunciation of a word is a cheap way of making 
people titter. The hero over and over again insists on saying that there is a conspiracy 
to “ oost ”’ him from the house. 

In a play where everything depends on the incessant piling of one small effect upon 
another, rather than on a few isolated and important situations, it is difficult to say 
where the author’s work has ended and the producer’s work has begun. Mr. Nicholas 
Hannen has certainly contributed greatly to the success of the piece and, by devising a 
scene which contains no fewer than five entrances, must have greatly helped the author 
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to mobilize and demobilize his characters. But so smooth is the working of the 
machinery that the number of entrances comes as a surprise. 

The acting fits the play. Miss Athene Seyler as the forward young lady in the 
dressing-gown is superb. Surely she is second only to Miss Edith Evans as an actress 
of comedy. Nothing was better than her reading of a long poem in “‘ free verse,” 
each section ending in the impassioned words “‘ But I love it. Yes, I love it,”’ and her 
offer, on finding that the poem had not been understood, to read it again. 

The exasperating young man was played with dash and vitality by Mr. Leslie 
Banks. It is a long part and contains all the emotions of a thoroughly excited 
neurasthenic. Mr. Banks has the skill to play it in such a way as to make the audience 
sympathise with him rather than with the other characters who deserved all the sym- 
pathy there was going. 

A most important event is the return to London of Mr. George Robey. In an artistic 
sense an even more important event is his return to his old style. In Bits and Pieces 
at the Princes’ Theatre, he wears his old black coat and his flat black hat ; he stands 
in front of the curtain and takes the audience into his confidence ; he administers 
the old and never-played-out reproof to those who laugh too loudly or at the wrong 
moment. In fact Mr. Robey has been wise enough to do what others have not done. 
He has gone back to the place where he made his name, the Music Hall. Bits and 
Pieces is not a revue. The word revue does not appear on the programme. It is a 
succession of Music Hall turns. In eleven out of twenty-two Mr. George Robey 
appears. His second-in-command is Miss Marie Blanche, and an admirable one she is. 

The Crooked Billet was an inn kept by Mrs. Wimple and inhabited, as was obvious 
from the first moment of the play, by an extremely dubious set of gentlemen. No 
sooner had the curtain risen than an elderly guest attacked a younger guest with a 
candlestick. Although the assault was launched from behind it was an exceedingly 
incompetent affair and the younger guest had no difficulty in shooting the attacker. 
This was a good start and those of the audience who had arrived in time had the 
satisfaction of seeing the body swiftly removed upstairs before the late-comers 
turned up. To the latter, deprived of this essential detail, the play must have been a 
nightmare, intensified and made more awful by the conversation of an American 
crook, “‘ Slick Palzer,”’ whose efforts to speak with an American accent made every 
sound he uttered totally unintelligible. (It occurs to me that Mr. Alexander Sarner, 
who played the part, may be an American.) 

The brilliant young amateur-detective and ex-secret-service man soon arrives to 
take charge in the admirable person of Mr. Leon Quartermaine. In less than no time 
he spots the enemy, a certain Doctor Hebben, living in the Crooked Billet, a late 
German spy of unparalleled skill and villainy. Doctor Hebben has abducted Sir 
William Eaton, father of a pretty girl. The problem is to get square with the German 
doctor whose attendant gang of cut-throats made one more than ever convinced of 
the truth of the negro spiritual “‘ Eberyone talking bout Heb’n ain’t a-going there.” 

~ Once the stage was set for a battle of wits between the forces of light and darkness, 
an appalling exhibition of incompetence ensued. The battle of wits became a battle of 
half-wits. 

By some inexplicable mischance the amateur detective wins the contest and just 
before the curtain descends he finds himself in love with the pretty girl. Sir William 
Eaton turns out to have been the inefficient and unsportsmanlike wielder of the 
candlestick and “ Slick Palzer’s ”’ pistol-shot (to the end it remained the only intellig- 
ible sound he made) had not killed him. 

3.N 
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Mr. Leon Quartermaine cannot act otherwise than well. He made the best of a bad 
job. Mr. C. V. France was brilliant as the doctor. He contrived just that touch of 
accent which in the war was everywhere recognized as German, but in peace-time is 
taken by Devonshire folk for a Yorkshire accent and by Yorkshire folk for Devon- 
shire. 

Good-morning, Bill is a saddening affair. It is written by no less a person than Mr. 
P. G. Wodehouse, a name that recalls the happiest of memories. The recent years 
have been enlivened by two of the immortal characters of fiction, Mr. Bertie Wooster 
and his man, Jeeves. There never was such a capital donkey as the former, or such a 
sublime thinker as the latter. And in earlier days there was the unique, immortal 
Psmith. Eye-glass firmly in place, he chivied Comrade Bickersdyke, he broke up 
gangs of Bowery toughs, he pitched his left-handed in-swinger on the batsman’s 
blind spot, and we all loved it. Psmith, Wooster and Jeeves, an immortal trio. 

It was, therefore, with the highest hopes that former readers of the Captain maga- 
zine flocked to the Duke of York’s to see Good-morning, Bill. For the first act we all 
waited eagerly for the old familiar flashes, content to sit through a deplorable waste of 
tedium in the expectation of better things. But when the second act dragged even 
more slowly, when the conversation became even more turgid, when the chief joke 
turned out to be the examination of Mr. Bill Paradene’s heart by a lady doctor, we 
grew restless. Was the soul of Psmith never going to peep out at us through a dis- 
embodied eye-glass ? It was not. We went home saddened at the loss of old friends 
and of the 24 hours that will never be restored to us again. 

Between the time of going to press and the end of January there is to be consider- 
able activity in the theatrical world. In the first place Mr. Prohack and March Hares 
have both found new houses in which to continue their runs. It had been feared that 
they might have to be withdrawn. Then there is Sir Barry Jackson’s new season at 
the Court Theatre, beginning with The Adding Machine by Elmer Rice. This play is 
to be followed by some interesting other productions. Macbeth in modern dress is to 
be one ; Back to Methusaleh in full, is another. Then comes Tennyson’s Harold and 
The Taming of the Shrew in modern dress. 

Sir Alfred Butt is providing an American play. The Old Vic Company, temporarily 
at the Lyric, Hammersmith, are playing Henry the Fifth with Mr. Lewis Casson and 
Miss Sybil Thorndike in the cast. Strindberg’s Dance of Death comes into the end- 
of-January plays. Mr. Robert Loraine takes the leading part and Miss Miriam Lewes 
and Mr. Edmund Gwenn are in the company. Strindberg seems to be coming into his — 
own at last. Dr. Dearden is the author of Two White Arms to be played by Mr. Owen 
Nares and Miss Sydney Fairbrother. 

Another notable January play is Mr. Gribble’s Masque of Venice, notable mainly 
for its leading lady, Miss Marie Tempest ; Miss Jeanne de Casalis and Mr. George 
Tully are also in it. Miss Zena Dare, too long an absentee from the theatre comes 
back in Mr. S. N. Behrman’s The Second Man. 

Mr. Edgar. Wallace, odd though it may appear, is bringing a new play to London 
shortly. Good news is the imminent return of Mr. Nelson Keys and Mr. Donald 
Calthrop. Mr. Matheson Lang is to appear in February in a new adaptation from 
the German by Mr. Ashley Dukes, entitled Such Men are Dangerous. 

Finally, the programme of the Stage Society includes L’ Aure en Seine by M. 
Bernard ; The Dictator by M. Jules Romain ; Saul Among the ews by Herr Werfel ; 
and Mr. James van Druten’s Young Woodley—which was banned by the censor here 
but was a great success in New York. 


A. G. MACDONELL 
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Et CINE ARLES 


LORD IVEAGH’S PICTURES FOR KENWOOD 


HE central feature of the Winter Exhibition at Burlington House is the 

collection of 63 pictures bequeathed by the late Lord Iveagh to form the 

nucleus of a picture gallery at Kenwood, Hampstead. The basis of the 

collection is English eighteenth-century portraiture, and in this and his 
choice of foreign paintings (mainly of the Netherlands and French eighteenth- 
century schools) Lord Iveagh’s taste was akin to that of the founder of the Wallace 
Collection. It is interesting to observe a strong partiality for Reynolds who is repre- 
sented by no fewer than fourteen paintings, including a fine self-portrait. This gives 
the collection a distinctive note. In some quarters nowadays Reynolds is unduly 
depreciated, but the detractors are not generally admirers of genuine portraiture, 
and, despite his ambitions, Reynolds was at his best in simple straightforward por- 
traits. Romney appears to have come next in favour. A few of the ten pictures here 
by his hand, notably that of Countess Albermarle and her son, are good examples 
of the artist’s gentle sensuous charm. Gainsborough is well represented by eight 
portraits and one landscape. Perhaps the most notable of the portraits is that of Lady 
Brisco, painted in the artist’s lavish aristocratic style. The landscape, Going to 
Market, is, in my opinion, negligible as a painting, although it possesses qualities as 
an enlarged brush drawing. A lively Raeburn and rather commonplace instances 
of work by Lawrence and Hoppner complete the English portraits. More interesting 
than the Gainsborough landscape is the sea-piece by John Crome, depicting a 
Yarmouth Water Frolic. The handling of the water, with its smooth surface mirroring 
splashes of rich colour from the sails and sky, is masterly. Attention should also be 
drawn to an interesting painting of old London Bridge by Claude de Jongh, a 
Dutch artist. 

Foremost among the foreign works is a self-portrait by Rembrandt, painted about 
1662, when the artist was nearing 60 years of age. It takes rank among his finest 
portraits and at the same time rises to the heights of great tragic poetry. The rich 
glow and depth of its colour and enveloping atmosphere are amazingly beautiful. 
Perhaps too much fuss is made of Vermeer’s Luteplayer, an attractive but by no 
means exceptional work. On the other hand, Van Dyck being out of favour, his 
picture of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond, may receive less attention than it 
deserves. Van Dyck’s full length portrait of Henrietta of Lorraine is also important, 
although it is not sustained in the background or the figure of the negro. Dutch 
landscape is represented by typical seapieces by Van der Velde, Van der Capelle 
and Cuyp. If properly hung in panels (and cleaned) the two fantasies by Boucher 
would be exceedingly decorative, and the peculiarly French portrait by Rigaud and 
Panocel is unusual and welcome. Two small canal paintings by Guardi afford a 
glance at the best type of late Italian art. 

The collection already contains more than can be properly digested in a single 
visit and, on the historical side, also it might give rise to many interesting studies of 
the personalities whose portraits it brings together. It is a valuable addition to the 
nation’s treasures, and one looks forward to many delightful walks across Hampstead 
Heath enlivened by a visit to the collection installed in its home at Kenwood. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


CEZANNE: A STUDY OF HIS DEVELOPMENT. By Rocer Fry. Hogarth 
Press. 8s. 6d. 
CEZANNE. By Jutrus Merer-Grakre. Ernest Benn, Ltd. £4 4s. 


RITING on Cézanne Mr. Fry is at his best. Not only does Cézanne happen to 
express himself through that particular kind of style which Mr. Fry sets up as an 
ideal or universal standard, but in his enthusiasm Mr. Fry allows himself more 
license in analysing what, for lack of a better term, one must call the psychological 
motives of the artist’s work. As an analyst of the technical structure of a painting, 
Mr. Fry is, perhaps, without rival, and he performs the work with such keenness and 
assurance and fluency of speech that his audience is carried along and so satisfied 
that it almost forgets to ask the reason for the facts so ably presented to it. For 
instance, it may be the case that Cézanne developed the principle that changes of 
colour correspond to movements of planes, that colour is itself the direct exponent 
of form, that he built up in his paintings a sequence of planes, which had a direct 
‘“‘ musical ” effect upon the feelings, that every inch of his canvas is filled with fas- 
cinating and subtle oppositions of colour planes, that he tended to abandon the 
curving Baroque designs with which he started his career and to favour a primitive 
straightness and rigidity of composition. This is a part of the tale, but is it all ? 
What is the governing reason for these predilections which, of course, do not 
involve any self-evident superiority over artists who have other tastes ? Mr. Fry 
indicates something of the reason. The portrait of Mdme. Cézanne, he says, expresses 
that characteristic feeling of Cézanne’s of the monumental repose, the immense 
duration of the objects represented—and again, speaking of Cézanne’s still lives, 
“ But though he had no dramatic purpose, though it would be absurd to speak of the ~ 
drama of his fruit dishes, his baskets of vegetables, his apples spilt upon the kitchen 
table, none the less these scenes in his hand leave us the impression of grave events. 
If the words tragic, menacing noble or lyrical seem, out of place before Cézanne’s 
still lives, one feels none the less that the emotions they arouse are curiously analogous 
to these states of mind. They are, so to speak, dramas deprived of all dramatic incident. 
One may wonder whether painting has ever aroused graver, more powerful, more 
massive emotions than those to which we are compelled by some of Cézanne’s 
masterpieces in this genre.” But these are obiter dicta, and elsewhere Mr. Fry 
is at pains to insist on the basic distinction between Cézanne’s early romantic 
‘ exaltations of mood,” his youthful dream of ‘ taking the world by storm as the 
acknowledged master of a grandiose romantic art,” and his later concentration on 
purely zsthetic values devoid of romantic and literary interest. Mr. Fry also points 
out that Cézanne gave up the attempt to produce imaginative compositions and 
contented himself with painting the work before him, and he suggests that the 
reason for this was that Cézanne was not endowed with a strong imaginative faculty. 
‘Thus we have two distinctions which by a coincidence ran parallel in Cézanne, the 
first between romanticism and pure art, the second between imagination and realism, 
and the pure art arose out of a change to realism, a paradox upon which Mr. Fry 
makes no comment. Mr. Fry’s criticism and appraisement of Cézanne’s early efforts 
and of his later temporary reversions to imaginative compositions could scarcely be 
improved upon. It is remarkable alike for its sanity of judgment, perspicacity and 
sympathetic insight. Yet, while accepting the fact of the different phases in the 
development of Cézanne’s art, it may be permitted to question the interpretation 
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placed upon the differences. It is possible that the romantic phase was the ordinary 
stage of immaturity when the artist makes his first halting constructions on the 
models of the past and fails precisely because the new idea germinating in him 
requires a new form. The ebullient romanticism of Delacroix, the florid imagi- 
nation of Baroque art belonged to the past and could find no place in the scientific, 
positivist atmosphere of the late nineteenth century. The question is whether 
Cézanne discarded these influences for a totally new kind of art, as Mr. Fry suggests, 
or merely created a new imaginative world, appropriate to the times, which was 
itself instinct with romance and drama. It is here that the parallel distinction between 
imaginative painting and painting from the model, realism, comes in. It is a signifi- 
cant fact that none of the nineteenth-century painters evinced imaginative power 
as ordinarily understood. They turned to the world of everyday life and discovered 
fresh beauties in it: but this discovery was scarcely the work of unaided sight ; 
it was itself the product of strong imaginative power. And while most of them 
remained satisfied with a lyrical motive, an unalloyed delight, a new paganism, as 
Mr. Bell has described it, Cézanne rediscovered in the world around him his old 
visual romance and drama, transfigured, realised. The effort was enormous and, not 
appreciating himself the full import of his own achievement, he made repeated 
attempts to produce the old kind of imaginative art and failed, not through lack of 
imagination, but because history does not repeat itself. Mr. Fry has himself indicated 
this solution in the passage quoted above, but there is one feature in Cézanne’s work 
upon which he does not seem to me to lay sufficient stress. Describing a portrait of 
Madame Cézanne, he points out the rigid simplicity and straightness of the forms, 
and adds that in order to modify this and avoid an excessive rigidity Cézanne tilted 
everything slightly and introduced restless diagonals and irregularities of composition. 
It seems to me that the reason for these irregulatities was much more fundamental 
than that, and that the restless rhythm was as much a basic element of Cézanne’s 
emotional vision as the rigid simplicity of form. In fact it is this, much more than 
the primitive simplicity, which constitutes the strange fascination of his paintings. 
The arrangements of crumpled table-cloths, irregular zigzag segments of rock and 
hill and house, the maze of contrasting planes and conflicting hues, the perpetual 
criss-cross of movement which is taking place in every inch of his canvas, these are 
surely significant of something more fundamental than a mere desire to correct 
excessive rigidity of composition ; they are an essential part of that ‘‘ drama deprived 
of all dramatic incident ” to which Mr. Fry has called attention. 

Mr. Holroyd Reece has translated into English Herr Meier-Graefe’s book on 
Cézanne which has been specially revised by the author. The. translation is, as 
usual, admirably done, and is accompanied by sumptuous reproductions. 
Herr Meier-Graefe’s biographical sketch of Van Gogh was a model of lucidity and 
arrangement, but the same compliment cannot be paid in respect of the present 
essay, which seems very entangled. The method of suddenly introducing what 
appear to be self-communings of Cézanne into the midst of objective critical exposi- 
tion adds to the confusion and obscurity. And Herr Meier-Graefe is definitely 
obscure and verbose when he deals with zsthetic problems. However, he possesses 
a profound knowledge of his subject and a boundless enthusiasm and makes 
many illuminating remarks. One of his boldest observations, which seems to me 
essentially true, is that Cézanne, alone of the Impressionists, was a good portrait 
painter, and another, equally bold and true, that there are affinities between Cézanne 
and Rembrandt. 


HOWARD HANNAY 
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THE MOVIES 


THE KING OF KINGS. P.D.C. Royal Opera House, Covent Garden. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Metro-Goldwyn. Tivoli. 

THE SINISTER MAN. Noa. London Hippodrome (Trade Show). 
TWO ARABIAN KNIGHTS. United Artists. Capitol. 

CINDERELLA. Institut fiir Kulturforschung. Capitol. 

THE FILM SOCIETY’S 2oth PROGRAMME. New Gallery Kinema. 


HE clergy have so kindly allowed themselves to advertise The King of Kings that 

little remains to be said except to comment on its weakness as a moving picture. 
The most dramatic story in the world seems to have a deadening effect when it comes 
to portraying it on the screen. In J.N.R.I., scenes from which were shown by the 
Film Society at their 20th performance, the scenes just happen, it being left to chance 
that the strongly-lit white-robed figure will link them together. They are not linked 
together, because that figure has neither intellect nor beauty and is made merely 
peevishly sentimental. Mr. de Mille, on the other hand, has had a definite conception 
(for which he has been rebuked), but his own touch is so heavy and his scenarist is 
so avid of material which she cannot manipulate that very little of the drama emerged, 
and such as did was clearly a little ashamed of itself in the atmosphere of reverence 
that had been worked up. 

There is perhaps more taste in the German film (though the comic figure Mr. de 
Mille made of Caiaphas, Mr. Wiene made of Pilate) and there is a better sense of 
tone and design. At the same time, J.N.R.J. is much more heavily sentimental and 
reeks of the studio in its sets. The King of Kings of course bears marks of Hollywood, 
but can it be expected that it should not ? We are not yet dealing with a fully-fledged 
art and in a decade or two connoisseurs will probably be finding these blemishes as 
“* deliciously naive ”’ as the details of their own lives and times with which the early 
painters filled their religious canvases. Breughel, after all, sets his Nativity in a Flem- 
ish town, and it was too much to expect that Mr. de Mille should get away from his 
native Hollywood in every detail. 

But that dog at the foot of one of the crosses was inexcusable and so was the little 
boy meant to be Mark. And who wants an opportunity of counting the pieces of 
silver, or to see the cock actually crowing “‘ Peter’ was so bad, too. Several of the 
scenes were good, but they were dragged out too long. It was as though everyone was 


so intent on being reverent that the ordinary ways of holding the attention were — 


chopped. The film is really an orgy of reverence. It is shown in what is called “a 
reverent setting of black,” and it ends in a reverent haze of magenta. One is not allow- 
ed to smoke, though women may buy and eat chocolates. 

The thing, however, that makes the film worth seeing is the performance of H. B. 
Warner as Christ. It is not his fault that he is made to be gentle, meek and mild : 
that the representation should have to be so is the great reason, which has been over- 
looked, for not filming the story—anything like an interpretation is out of the question. 


It is not Mr, Warner’s fault that reverence prevented his wig fitting and let it be seen — 


where the beard joined on. But it is to his praise that the figure of Christ in the film 
is a figure of sincerity, conviction and beauty. One watched him when he was on, even 
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when he was momentarily not the main figure, because one was aware of a presence, 
and one’s eyes were drawn. At times, too, he got away from the religious oleograph 
atmosphere of the picture and seemed not to be (for instance) performing these 
miracles as easy conjuring tricks. With him so good, it is a greater pity that the diree- 
tion hindered him from being better and that the cinema’s technique collapsed so feebly 
in dealing with the episodes of which he wasthe centre. But through him, a number of 
people will be made aware of what tradition has blurred—the humanity of Christ, 
which He did after all take on, and that cannot fail to be good. And that, as the film is 
too literal and unimaginative to be a work of art, is the most we can draw from it. 

The story used by Mr. Ingram for his latest picture recounts the struggle in a man’s 
soul between religion and the world he has forsaken. It is a pity that that world should 
be reduced to a beautiful woman, but that is a convention so widespread that one can 
do little save try to avoid it in one’s own work. The director’s interest is almost entirely 
with the grouping of characters and the pattern into which the story shifts them. One 
could tell at once he is primarily a sculptor. The result is that though the melodrama 
of the book and of the play has gone, there is instead a pleasing succession of statu- 
esque groups in a design of flowing sculpture which makes it possible to regard it 
almost as an absolute film. The acting of Ivan Petrovich, who alone has any fire, 
serves very much as did the objective shots in Emak Bakia—punctuation marks giving 
an order to the images. 

Herr Manfred Noa, in dealing with Edgar Wallace’s The Sinister Man, has wisely 
concentrated on situation rather than pyschology, and presents a straightforwardly 
intricate “‘ shocker ”’ which holds the attention and pleases the eye. Though much 
trouble would have been saved if the girl had taken the key out of the door after lock- 
ing it (thus preventing her assailants from being able to open it when they cut through), 
the suspense is well kept, with many ingenious twists heightened by an intelligent 
use of film tricks. At the same time, the opening is a little undigested, as the sinister 
character of Major Amery is given by a conversation between two typists. Herr Noa 
has had a very good cast, too few of whose names, in an effort to pass the film off as 
British, are given on the screen. As I saw this picture being made in Berlin, however, _. 
I can state that the actor who takes the part of Tupperwill is Kurt Gerron. Herr ,- 
Gerron acts with his mind and is aided by a face as mobile as it is expansive, so that 
one finds both solidity and subtlety in his performances. Jack Trevor, as the Sinister . 
Man, has a role that suits his appearance and acting, and I doubt if he has yet been — 
seen to greater advantage over here than in this film. He has an air of keeping some- 
thing back that enables one to share in Andrée Lafayette’s tense apprehensiveness 
throughoutthe picture. Thesecond typist is Evi Eva, amusing, alert and, when she for- 
sakes her gingham for georgette, versatile. The Sinister Manwillalso be found interesting 
for the acting of Captain John Lowe, another Englishman whose ability and charm will 
obviously soon make him very popular. It is a pity that the British industry does not 
have the foresight to back such actors rather than count on the names of fading stage 
or American stars. On the whole, Two Arabian K-ughts is one of those pictures which 
it is only possible to sit through when one knows there is a good film coming (in this 
case Cinderella). But here and there, it has moments that make one glad not to have 
missed it, little details that open up to so much, as a snowdrop suddenly means spring 
to us. There were some good scenes in a prison camp, particularly in a fumigating 
room, where the speeds of passing figures were all orchestrated. 'The beginning, too, 
was unusual. Two American soldiers were in a shell-hole, but because one was a 
bullying sergeant and the other a private, there was no nonsense about comrades-in- 
arms or the brother-love which is becoming so popular. These soldiers fought each 
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other, and while they were fighting, they were surrounded by Germans. Surely this 
was, once in a way, truer than the usual trio, one fat, one thin, the third the hero, of 
most war films ? But later the love-interest came in and the scene moved to Con- 
stantinople, where, though Ian Keith stole the picture from the stars, everything else 
fell to pieces. 

I had gone to the Capitol, which refuses to grant press facilities, to watch the effect 
of Cinderella on the audience. This was the Lotte Reiniger silhouette version recently 
shown by the Film Society : the other, the Berger Cinderella, I found at the Athenae- 
um on Muswell Hill, thanks to the initiative by which The Times now publishes a list 
of the principal and many other cinemas throughout larger London. The Capitol 
audience preferred the silhouettes to Dolores Costello, but the film is really only 
pretty, and not so much of its medium as Prince Achmed. The jagged shutters which 
reveal each shot are trying to the eye, and the designing is unsure. Yet what a relief 
it is to find a film with fantasy, taste and no goggling human faces. 

The Film Society, whose twentieth was-better than any of their programmes yet 
this season, showed in The Tragedy of Temple Hagi a very charming, unwesternised 
Japanese film. The restrained technique of the actors and the grace of their move- 
ments were delightful, though perhaps the most attractive thing about the film was the 
peculiar translucency of the light, imprisoning and blending the actors in silken 
pictures. Before this had come a most exciting French film, Fait-Divers, by M. 
Autant-Lara. It was a pity it opened the performance, as one’s view was frequently 
blocked by late-comers and it was much too inspiriting for one to wish to miss any 
of it. Shades of consciousness are brought to the screen, nuances that till now have 
been “ staying for waftage ” take form by a subtle use of imagery and association. 
M. Autant-Lara “‘ a taché de meler, dans un rhythme trés musicale . . . la vie 
d’une grande ville et le fait-divers banal et quotidien qu’y déroule son drame.” 
He has succeeded and created a film of beauty and great encouragement. We have 
waited three years to see it. We may have to wait as long for Liebe der Feanne Ney. 
This new film by Pabst, the creator of JFoyless Street, was trade-shown on January 
31st., but it must not be left in Wardour Street or emerge painfully in Tottenham 
Court Road. Pabst is our hope; his work must be bought and shown and seen. It 
must not be handed out three years hence for the proud pleasure of a few. 


ROBERT HERRING 
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FIFTY POEMS. By A. D. Gop.ey. Edited by C. L. Graves and C. R. L. FLETcHER. 
Oxford University Press. 5s. 


SEVENTEENTH-CENTURY LYRICS. Selected by Norman Auvtt. Long- 
mans. 10s. 6d. 


MARVELL’S LETTERS AND POEMS. Edited by H. M. Marco.ioutu. Oxford 
University Press. 2 vols. 315. 6d. 


HIS volume of A. D. Godley’s verse is selected from his four books (of which 

Lyra Frivola is the best known) and from remains that he left behind him. He 
was the most dexterous of the post-Calverley generation of light academic versifiers : 
what he does, so far as it goes, could hardly be done better. He was expert with the 
long rolling and the short neat lines, the ingenious double and treble rhymes (‘‘ un- 
common an” and “ phenomenon ”’ is typical) and the interweaving of Latin and 
Greek fragments. He had moreover a pretty talent for parody (though he was prone 
to find subjects for parody on beaten tracks) and could introduce topical references 
with a typically donnish vivacity. He was in fact one of the fine flowers of the late 
Victorian era at the Universities. 

His point of view was conventionally Conservative. I do not mean to suggest by 
this that he was necessarily wrong, but his opinions were, for all his levity, typical, 
set and predictable rather than individual and plastic. It gave him a platform from 
which he could always count on seeing things from a rather comic angle; on the other 
hand it robbed him of the capacity for surprise. Had he been alive during the last 
two years one could have guessed precisely the sort of verses that he would have 
made about Mr. Cook, the General Strike, the Bolsheviks, the Lloyd George Fund, 
the American Debt, the League of Nations, etc.; his skill and his wit operated 
almost mechanically. 

His brand of high-table squibs has seldom been done better, and one can greatly 
_ enjoy him. But, for myself, I like him best when he breaks into sheer high-spirited 
buffoonery. There is a good example here printed from manuscript : a “cri de coeur” 
from Oxford : 

What is this that roareth thus ? - 
Can it be a Motor Bus ? 
Yes, the smell and hideous hum 
Indicat Motorem Bum ! 

Implet in the Corn and High 
Terror me Motoris Bi : 

Bo Motori clamitabo 

Ne Motore caedar a Bo— 

Dative be or Ablative 

So thou only let us live— 
Whither shall thy victims flee ? 
Spare us, spare us, Motor Be! 
Thus I sang ; and still anigh 
Came in hordes Motores Bi, 

Et complebat omne forum 

Copia Motorum Borum. 
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How shall wretches live like us 
Cincti Bis Motoribus ? 
Domine, defende nos 

Contra hos Motores Bos ! 


If only all those Latin mnemonics had been as entertaining ! 

Mr. Ault’s Elizabethan Lyrics was a good book : this is a better. Some antholo- 
gists are content to anthologise other people’s anthologies ; some stop after they 
have done a convenient amount of research amid rare books ; Mr. Ault has not merely 
examined every obscure collection within his reach, but has sifted a very large number 
of manuscript collections. The result is that his book, for all the familiar poems by 
Milton, Herrick, Stanley, Carew and the Carolines, has a fresh air. It contains no 
fewer than thirty-three poems which seem never to have been printed before, and 
many more which have not been printed since the seventeenth century. | 

The finds are not of first order of importance. It is amusing to have five new poems 
by the Duke of Newcastle ; but they do not justify the opinion of his wife, the extra- 
ordinary Margaret, that he was the best lyric poet of his age. There is a charming 
poem called Goddess’s Glory ; and there are some lines from MS. by Wanley, 
which have a personal touch; but the best of the discoveries is a fragment from 
manuscript headed England and dating from Charles II’s days. It runs : 

Oh England ! 
Sick in head and sick in heart, 
Sick in whole and every part : 
And yet sicker thou art still 
For thinking that thou art not ill. 


It is a mere exclamation ; but it rings true. I miss the names of Albertus Morton and 
Nat. Field, Baxter and Roscommon. Walsh is included, but not his masterpiece 
The Despatring Lover, and the selections from Flatman and Cotton are inadequate. 
There are few other holes, however, and Mr. Ault (who might have acknowledged 
the previous fine endeavour along the same lines of the enthusiastic if careless Mr. 
W.S. Braithwaite) has earned the gratitude of the curious. His method of exhibiting 
the poems as nearly as possible in the order of publication may assist students of 
literary tendencies. His pages would have been enlivened had a drop-letter been 
used at the beginning of each poem. 

Professor Margoliouth’s is likely to be the standard edition of Marvell. 
It contains one new poem, hardly worth having, and seventeen new letters which 
are interesting only as being Marvell: and it robs Marvell of the attributions 
of several second-rate stanzas. He was an honest man in a crooked age ; a first-class 
back-bench M.P. for Hull; and a fair wag. But his whole value to posterity resides 
in a few poems written in or near Fairfax’s garden before he had become a politician— 
poems which oddly bridge the age of tropes and imaginative excess and the age of 
clarity, sense, and no enthusiasm. The Picture of Little T. C., Upon Appleton House, 
To His Coy Mistress : these are Marvell: and his lovers, though they may with 
interest search for traces of him in the least of his letters, must in the end regard this 
piously and laboriously constructed edition as a large frame erected around those few 
small precious relics. 


J.C.S. 


SS 


BITTER-SWEET 


(Solanum Dulcamara) 
Woodcut by JOHN NASH 


(Reproduced from Poisonous Plants, by courtesy of the publishers, 
Messrs. Etchells & Macdonald) 
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BENIGHTED. By J. B. Priesttey. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

CUPS, WANDS AND SWORDS. By HELEN Simpson. Heinemann, 7s. 6d. 
SO MUCH GOOD. By Grpert Frankavu. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THE HONOURABLE PICNIC. By Tuomas Raucat. Lane. 7s. 6d. 


Of Mr. Priestley’s first novel, Adam in Moonshine, I ventured to remark that 
possibly the author had underrated the difficulties of writing a novel. Whether 
I was right in my supposition or not, it is clear that he has not made that mistake 
this time. I have read few stories in recent years with anything approaching to the 
strict, accurate construction of Benighted, which is in itself a delight. The events of 
the tale are contained within a single night, and such a confinement makes at the 
outset a heavy burden for the novelist to carry. It usually impels him to blur his 
own sharpness of idea and to disperse the reader’s attention by too much retrospect. 
But Mr. Priestley admits no retrospect at all, save in directly reported confessions of 
his characters, which are introduced with perfect naturalness. The fantastic scene, 
constituted by the storm-bound house, its mysterious inmates and its chance- 
collected guests, makes quite plausible the odd game of “ Telling the Truth,” and no 
less the truth-tellings in which also inmates and guests indulge without the excuse 
of playing at a game. All that the book contains does happen within the space of a 
very few hours and Mr. Priestley is to be congratulated on a remarkable feat of 
something rather more than dexterity. 

It is not indeed in this alone that his dexterity is revealed. He groups, separates, 
and re-groups his characters with the easy precision of an accomplished dramatist. 
In fact, looking back on the book with an especial eye to this aspect of it, I am inclined 
to think that he must have regulated its action, as dramatists sometimes do, with the 
help of diagrams or even of models. The persons go out for plausible reasons, stay 
away for plausible lengths of time and return, with equal plausibility, just when they 
are required. Nor is there anything disagreeably mechanical about this precision : 
it is a quality which reveals itself only to subsequent reflection. 

Mr. Priestley has then made himself a master in the craft of telling a story, and it is 
a good story that he has to tell. Storm, landslide and flood in the Welsh mountains 
compel five travellers to shelter in a house which does not wish to receive them, as 
it already contains a bed-ridden old man, a lunatic, and a dumb servant, who becomes 
a maniac under the influence of drink, as well as two very sinister persons who would 
not be considered sane in any other surroundings. The events of the night comprise 
numerous thrills, both of the spirit and of the flesh, some good fighting and a love- 
affair. The love-affair is to my mind more than half preposterous, because one of 
the parties to it is a preposterous figment, such a chorus-girl as never was on sea or 
land. And that leads me to my main criticism which is that the characterisation is 
neither so delicate nor so vivid as we have a right to expect from Mr. Priestley. The 
chorus-girl is, I repeat, absurd: she sustains her part in the action and that is all 
that can be said of her. But the other normal persons in the book are drawn with a 
disappointing obviousness, except for a few admirable passages in which the relations 
between Philip and his wife are indicated with a skill showing what Mr. Priestley 
really can do. The essence of the book is in the contact between five persons of the - 
ordinary world and five belonging to a vague, affrighting world of evil and sorrow. 
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With the second group Mr. Priestley has no considerable difficulty. Though even 
here he descends once or twice to the obvious, yet on the whole they produce the 
effect which is required of them. But the adventure is the adventure of the five 
normal persons. It is they who see, hear, suffer and are changed, and, when the 
story is done, they have not been made quite sufficiently interesting as persons. 

_ There is one further criticism. Last month, speaking of Mr. Thornton Wilder’s 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, I remarked how seldom can one say of a novel nowadays 
that it is “ written.” I now declare, with the regret that follows an emotion re- 
sembling dismay, that one cannot say it of Mr. Priestley’s novel. I do not mean that 
it is badly written, but I do mean that it almost entirely lacks the verbal qualities one 
has come to look for in his prose. I judge him, of course, by a high standard. He has 
previously displayed quite unmistakably, in his English Comic Characters and in his 
essays, gifts of observation, imagination, judgment and style. It was obvious that, 
if he could acquire the art of telling a story, he might become a novelist of high rank. 
It is a little disconcerting to find that in acquiring the fifth gift, he has to some extent 
impaired the first and second and seriously damaged the fourth. But it may be that 
so far he is only deploying his troops, army by army, for a brilliant campaign. 

Miss Simpson’s novel bears a curious resemblance to Miss Kennedy’s Red Sky 
at Morning. She has not Miss Kennedy’s copious brillance of invention, she is 
sometimes almost gauche in her construction and more than once she unashamedly 
breaks through her difficulties by concocting a yarn which she cannot expect anyone 
to believe. But her central theme, the difficult mutual love of brother and sister 
and the complications introduced into it by love and marriage, is essentially the same. 
The conclusion she puts to this hard problem is the merest device. Tony and Celia 
are orphans and twins. He loves her but hurts and neglects her out of an instinctive, 
irrepressible desire to hide, if not to ignore, a feeling which affects him so deeply 
and painfully. Partly moved by his neglect, Celia marries, and soon afterwards 
Tony is found shot in his lodgings. Did he commit suicide and, if so, why ? Celia 
suspects that it sprang from jealous resentment of her marriage, and the enquiries 
she makes tend to confirm her in this opinion. She conceives a hatred for her unborn 
child and her husband, whom at last she sends away from her. Then while she is 
alone she has a vision in which the truth is revealed to her. Tony did not commit 
suicide. He was sitting at his writing table with a loaded revolved pressed to his 
_ forehead, engaged in the composition of a poetic drama and endeavouring to dis- 
cover how a man felt when on the point of committing suicide. Then a picture fell 
from the wall behind him, so startling him that he inadvertently pressed the trigger. 
I do not believe it. I decline to accept either the manner of Tony’s death or the 
manner of Celia’s being informed of it. Still less can I believe that she immediately 
sent for her husband and that all between them at once became even more idyllic 
than it had been before. Miss Kennedy’s William murdering his cousin could be 
swallowed, but this sticks in the throat. Nevertheless, Miss Simpson has talents. 
Her observation is often delicate and humorous and her portrait of the sensitive, 
tormented, inexpressive Celia is, in spite of flaws, on the whole lifelike. If she 
imagines a story which she believes in herself, she will probably be able to persuade 
others to believe in it as well. 

Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s description of So Much Good as “ a novel in a new manner ” 
arouses expectation and curiosity. Novelists as they grow older and wiser (or merely 
older, as the case may be) do frequently pass from one manner to a new one. But 
they are not often quite so clearly aware of the passage and, if they are, usually 
leave it to be discovered by others. But Mr. Frankau knows, as he always has known 
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(it is one of his virtues), precisely what he is about. This book is in a new manner— 
a new manner, that is to say, for him : he has not made any revolutionary change in 
the technique of the novel. What he has done is to abandon his earlier rather strident 
staccato and to write in a style which is softer and less hardly clipped. 

Now his previous style was, I freely admit, sometimes a little disagreeable to ear 
and mind. It was so strongly marked and admitted of so few inflections as often to 
produce the effects of mannerism and monotony. But it was at any rate his, and one 
could not read more than a page or so of any of his earlier books without being 
aware of who it was that one was reading. This “‘ new manner ” removes much 
that was disagreeable but also much that was individual. As Mr. George Moore says 
somewhere, ‘“‘ We are interested in anyone who is himself,” and Mr. Frankau as a 
novelist was unmistakably himself and no one else. Of this book one can say only 
that it is written by someone who knows how to tell a story and to manceuvre his 
characters. It shows particular tact in the art of narrative in the condensed retro- 
spective treatment of the last few of those fifteen years of Margery’s life. which it 
displays to us. Margery was the daughter of an Australian tobacconist, and she had 
three lovers, three unsuccessful suitors and two husbands. One of her husbands 
divorced her, and she divorced the other, She had also good looks, much spirit, some 
talent for business and a great deal of ill-luck. It would be an excellent thing if some 
day Mr. Frankau would write a novel with business as its main theme, leaving the 
others in a subordinate place. And in doing this, he might profitably return to his 

~“ old manner.” 

I cannot say much more of The Honourable Picnic, by M. Thomas Raucat, than 
that it gave me considerable amusement up to the last chapter, which did not amuse 
me at all. I certainly cannot say whether it is an accurate description of modern life 
in Japan, though for the most part it conveys an impression of verisimilitude. A 
Swiss residing in Tokio undertakes the seduction of a Japanese middle-class girl, 
which is represented as being, in this particular instance at any rate, no very for- 
midable enterprise. His ignorance of the country and her feather-headedness, 
however, put obstacle after obstacle in the way of its achievement. Then, possibly 
as a result of quite accurately observed causes, in the last chapter, amid much moon- 
light and poetic feeling, she commits suicide. I do not say that this is not a realistically 
justifiable climax to the story because I do not know one way or the other, but I do 
say that it is quite out of key with the excellent entertainment which has gone before. 


EDWARD SHANKS 
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CONQUISTADOR: AMERICAN FANTASIA. By Puitip Guepa.ia. Ernest 
Benn. tos. 6d. 


CASTLES IN SPAIN. By Joun Gatswortuy. Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 
COMMENTS AND QUERIES. By ELEANor M. Broucuam. Lane. 5s. 


THINGS THAT HAVE PUZZLED ME. By Arnotp Lunn. Ernest Benn. 
tos. 6d. 


NEVER thought I should be able to admire Mr. Philip Guedalla so heartily. 
Dull people do not like to be startled by squibs and crackers, nor to smell the smoke 
_of damp fireworks, thinking it but an incense burning to the ghost of Popularity. 
But in Conquistador nearly everything delights, amuses, satisfies or provokes. ‘The 
wit that may please Blackpool or Margate on a hot day by the sea is not here, or but 
rarely here ; instead it is bright, keen and unexpected, the perception of extraordinary 
or merely odd things is quick, and the reporting of them is as near to genius as may be. 
Only occasionally does a smart phrase intrude, like a nigger into a lonely sea-cavern, 
and make you unpleasantly aware of the streets two hundred miles away. 

He writes under the sun-shotten shadow of Henry James, kind at first almost to 
timidity but gradually approaching to a severity which even the most perfect manner 
may not quite dissemble. He does not refrain from anticipating the past or bestowing 
his retrospection on the future, but his touch is so deft that he can let you into his 
mind without offence ; and so I wonder if the most callous American reader can read 
some of his chapters without uneasiness. Henry James spent the whole of a laborious 
and blessed life in the contemplation of English and Continental manners, in a way 
that Mr. Guedalla adores ; and I wonder what picture would be drawn for American 
readers if Mr. Guedalla spent a few years of a life which I hope will be very long, in 
reporting upon the social world of America. Henry James never for a moment be- 
came completely immersed in the English scene, always keeping his chin above the 
wave ; and after the first excitement of his splash into the West Mr. Guedalla retains 
a quick and humorous stare upon America and never can forget that he is—not 
. American. He is in a train, or hotel, or being introduced, or lecturing, or being 
lectured ; he is being questioned or answered ; he is looking upon the red desert or 
the flowers of the West, on Hollywood or on negroes ; and always it is as someone 
quite obstinately outside, aspersing brilliant sparks from his flint upon the tinder of 
American life. It is not that there is any perversity or stiffness in his mind, and his 
mood is one of ample concession ; but he is all the while feeling like a man who listens 
with difficulty to pleasant people in the Tube. They are pleasant enough, and in- 
finitely talkative, but they can never persuade you that the Tube is other than a noisy, 
heated horror, streaming with advertisements and crammed with prosperity. Blessed 
and thrice blessed the English street, where you wander with one only, talking of fate, 
freewill, foreknowledge absolute, and the music of Mozart. I had meant to quote 
some of Mr. Guedalla’s happiest phrases, but it would be impertinent to isolate them 
even to give them the advantage of contrast : 

I hesitate to speak lightly in the presence of Mr. Galsworthy, whose Castles in 
Spain, in a comely form, reminds me sharply of the dignity and the distinction of his 
position among men of letters. Strange that his distinction, here as everywhere re- 
markable, seems to be worn like a uniform or a medal. I mean simply that it comes 
with his subject and not with his way of writing about his subject. He is truly 
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honoured as one of the worthiest of contemporary writers, yet who can praise his 
writing ? Mr. Guedalla writes well (when he likes) upon a broomstick, but Mr. 
Galsworthy cannot write well upon anything at all. He speaks earnestly, simply, 
sincerely, and the reader listens with devout application ; until, so listening, he won- 
ders if the uniform really fits the distinguished author, and if a fine writer can really 
write so ill. In these essays Mr. Galsworthy speaks of “‘ expression ”—the inex- 
pressive he !—and while he deplores so much that is done and not done, he fumbles 
like a man with a wooden leg getting on an omnibus that will not quite stop : 

Truth, to human beings, is the same just relation of part to whole as that without which a 

living creature will not function. And the task before creative writers is the presentation 

of visions with the implicit proportions of truth, and so coloured by the temperament of 
their seers as to have the essential novelty of living things—for no two living things are 
alike, nor any two ways of seeing them similar. 
It is not very clear, and it is not at all elegant or persuasive. And when he is moved to 
an admiring and fond reminiscence of Joseph Conrad, he writes : 

The last time I saw Conrad—about a year ago—I wasn’t very well, and he came and sat 

in my bedroom, full of affectionate solicitude. It seems, still, hardly believable that I 

shall not see him again. His wife tells me that a sort of homing instinct was on him in the 

last month of his life, that he seemed sometimes to wish to drop everything and go back to 

Poland. Birth calling to death—no more than that, perhaps, for he loved England, the 

home of his wandering, of his work, of his last long land-fall. 

If to a man’s deserts is measured out the quality of his rest, Conrad shall sleep well. 
Culture, he says somewhere else, does not teach one to write novels. But who, read- 
ing Mr. Galsworthy’s prose, will not wonder what undiscovered magic it may be that. 
will teach a man to write at all ? Mr. Galsworthy’s drab, jolting, lifeless style is not 
equal to his subject as an essayist, nor worthy of his reputation as a novelist. He is at 
his best in speaking, with decorum and earnestness, of his own purpose as a novelist, 
and yet even here he is a singularly joyless creator and never contemplates a bright 
Eden in his creation, though he is aware of the snake ; and what his “ faith ” lacks 
is what his style lacks, an instinctive joy and warmth. 

Comments and Queries is a collection of admirable papers upon historical characters, 
from Eleanor of Castile to Urquhart, and such pleasant themes as Wills and Testa- 
ments, Astrology and so forth. The Urquhart is a capital brief study, a little more 
sedate than Mr. Whibley’s pages in the essay on Rabelais but hardly less attractive. 
Brevity is studied in each of these Comments, and seven pages could hardly be better 
used than in the outline of the adventure of Princess Cecilia Vasa—‘ An Unfortunate 
Journey.” 

Mr. Arnold Lunn writes Things That Have Puzzled Me—the man of the world 
answering the world’s puzzles. Cool, sprightly, level-headed, he deals fairly with his 
problems, and if he can’t find a solution he at any rate gives you the arguments which 
have failed him. Thus he writes of the gambling tables, with some hints for those who 
are about to lose their money, about psychical research, with some hints for those who 
are about to find a faith, and about Mr. Belloc and Mr. Wells, with some hints for the 
adherents of both. Gently but acutely he deals with socialism and Mr. Shaw, seeming 
in truth not greatly puzzled by either ; and then he turns to a foeman worthier of his 
steel and in an essay on Time, with the help of diagrams, tries to make Time credible 
and rational, and to persuade us that we can understand the meaning of Time. 
And puzzled as I have been for years past about the length of twenty-four hours, I 
am thankful for even a momentary illumination. 


JOHN FREEMAN 
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SHAKESPEARE, LES SONNETS, traduction de EmiLtz LE Brun ; introduction 
de VALERY LaRBAUD; texte anglais et francais. Editions de laPldiade. J. Schiffrin. 
Paris. 


THOMAS KYD, L’HOMME, L’(EUVRE, LE MILIEU, suivi de LA TRAGEDIE 
ESPAGNOLE, version compléte, comprenant les scénes ajoutées en 1602, by 
JosEPH DE Smet. Brussels. La Renaissance de |’Occident. 10 frs. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE : 1660-1914. by Louts CAZAMIAN ; 
translated from the French by W. A. MacInnes and the AuTHor. Dent. tos. 6d. 


CE QU’IL FAUT CONNAITRE DE L’AME ANGLAISE, By Louis CazaMIaNn, 
Professor at the Sorbonne. Paris. Boivin. 7 frs. 


SHAKESPEARE ACTOR-POET, as seen by his Associates, explained by himself 
and remembered by the succeeding generation, By CLara LONGWoRTH DE CHAM- 
BRUN. Appleton. ros. 6d. 


GOETHE. By J. G. RoBertson, Professor of German Languages and Literature in 
the University of London. Routledge. 6s. 


HORACE WALPOLE. By Dorotuy Marcaret Stuart. English Men of Letters. 
Macmillan. 5s. 


THE LETTERS OF LAURENCE STERNE, selected with an introduction, by 
R. BrIMLEY JOHNSON. The Bodley Head. 6s. 


VALERY LARBAUD is no doubt the Frenchman who has done most to 
« introduce his countrymen to English Literature. He is a writer of exceptionally 
wide reading and understanding and of unerring taste, altogether one of the most 
cultured Europeans living. He is eminently the man for the responsible task of intro- 
ducing a new and, as it seems, definitively excellent version of Shakespeare’s sonnets 
to the French. His introduction shows him at his best, as the champion of high 
literary and cultural values and the exquisitely urbane and soft-handed but neverthe- 
_ less implacable enemy of Philistines and Barbarians. His attack on the Philistine 
forces that have succeeded in appropriating Shakespeare is deadly. He singles out, 
as his principal target, that most exuberant growth of rank philistinism, the Shakes- 
peare-Bacon problem. Nothing can be more neat, precise and pointed than M. 
Larbaud’s analysis of its growth and origin. If only for the introduction the book 
(which is an édition de luxe) is worth having. But it also includes the full English text 
of the sonnets, placed in regard to the French version of M. Le Brun, and thorough- 
going notes by the translator, which English as well as French readers will find 
valuable. The translation, as has now become the custom in France, is in unrhymed 
Alexandrines. It is very true to the original, though naturally a certain degree of 
interpretation was inevitable. Some lines and distichs have a cadence and diction 
strangely reminiscent of Baudelaire’s—it is interesting that they are among those 
where the English text is followed with particular fidelity. 

M. De Smet’s translation of the Spanish Tragedy is symptomatic of the growth of 
French interest in the Elizabethan age as a whole. It finds a parallel in the recent 
revival of Epicene in Paris, under the direction of the gifted young dramatist, M. 
Marcel Achard. M. de Smet is not a professor, and his introductory essay on Kyd 


Sak, 
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is very unlike the kind of study French professors usually devote to the less known 
English writers. It is full of spirit and is excellent reading. M. de Smet tries to show 
the Elizabethan drama in the perspective in which it appeared to Elizabethans, when 
Shakespeare might be spoken of as one of many gifted playwrights, less eminent than 
Ben Jonson or Chapman. The really great success of the whole period was the 
Spanish Tragedy which preserved its popularity for several decades, and ran into 
twice as many editions as any play of Shakespeare’s. M. de Smet dwells in part 
ticular on the episode of Ben Jonson’s additions to Ieronimo, and confronts it 
with the change undergone by Hamlet between the first and second quartos. He 
regards the recasting of Hamlet as the answer to the rival company to the recasting of 
Ieronimo, and invites us to draw an equation between the relation of the Spanish 
Tragedy as improved by Jonson to the original play, and the relation of the second 
to the first quarto of Hamlet. Whence the conclusion, insinuated by M. de Smet, 
that the first quarto, though ascribed to Shakespeare, is really the original play by 
Kyd. All this, I believe, is unmitigated heresy, but even if the argument is quite 
unsound, it is presented with great verve and fascinating convincingness. 

M. Cazamian, unlike M. de Smet, is a Professor, a French Professor. His joint 
history of English Literature with M. Legouis has acquired a well-merited reputation, 
and no doubt Messrs. Dent have done very well to translate it into English. It is, 
however, misleading to describe it as “‘ a Cambridge History of English Literature in 
miniature,” as it is described, (in a quotation from the Times Literary Supplement) on 
the jacket. Unlike M. Legouis’s part of the work, M. Cazamian’s, which takes up the 
narrative at the Restoration, can hardly be described as a history of literature at all. 
It is the history of the ideas and tendencies of English society as reflected in literature, 
which is a very different thing. This, however, does not render it superfluous and it 
will be studied with profit by every student of English, all the more as English liter- 
ary historians are inclined to view literature from somewhat exclusively aesthetic 
standpoints. So M. Cazamian’s presentation may be a useful complement to, let us 
say, Professor Saintsbury’s. Within its limits the book is extraordinarily full. There 
are few omissions, the most obvious one being that of W.H. Hudson, who is mentioned 
only in a foot-note, where the minor Late-Victorian novelists are enumerated in 
alphabetical order. 

M. Cazamian’s book on the English Soul is livelier and more entertaining than his 
History. It is, in a sense, a brilliant little piece of writing from which the English 
reader will learn more of the French ‘‘ soul,” than of his own. There is not an ounce 
of “ muddling through ” in it. It is a neat construction in which English idealism and 
English public-spiritedness are deducedwith elegant and unbending logic from Eng- 
lish materialism and English selfishness. As for the substance of the book I do not 
pretend to know as much about the “‘ English Soul”’ as M. Cazamian does, and will 
refrain from questioning his evidently intimate and deep-reaching knowledge. 

Mme. de Chambrun’s book on Shakespeare is a decidedly less favourable specimen 
of French scholarship. All that could be done to make Shakespeare uninteresting has 
been done by her. The Shakespeare that emerges out of her hands is as “‘ gentle” 
and as virtuous as a lamb. Another axe she has to grind is to make us believe that 
Shakespeare was a Roman Catholic. When Sir Thomas Lucy convicted Shakespeare 
for poaching it was ‘“‘ no doubt ”’ because Sir Thomas “‘ scented the famous ‘ Catholic 
plot ’ behind the famous poaching incident.” This Romanization of Shakespeare, 
however, does not occupy many pages—the greater part of the book is devoted to 
Southampton whose “ reputation,” we are told, “‘ place in the world and... family 
should be as carefully examined as Shakespeare’s own.”’ What gives Shakespeare’s 
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work its outstanding value is that it is devoted to the worship of such a hero, for 
** rarely in history, in fiction or in real life, can a more worthy object of hero-worship 
be found than this model of Romeo, Ferdinand and Florizel.”’ All this, however, is 
not amusing, for even in the midst of paradox Mme. de Chambrun contrives to re- 
main dull. Only occasionally does her criticism transcend the limit of mere dullness 
and provide us with a moment or two of quiet pleasure as, for instance, when she 
says of Antony and Cleopatra, ‘‘ but perhaps the most interesting study contained in 
this extraordinary play is the vital presentation of the passion of an illicit love.” It is 
an interesting reflection on the position of Shakespeare in France that Mme. de Cham- 
brun expresses the hope that her “‘ audacious enterprise ’’ mave have ‘‘ persuaded an 
occasional reader to forget comments and commentators and turn to the works them- 
selves.” 

Professor Robertson’s Goethe will no doubt seem irreverent and blasphemous to the 
Germans, who have long passed the limits of sanity in their cult for their national 
poet. He sees what it is natural fora foreigner, but impossible for a German, to see 
in Goethe ! a great romantic poet who achieved in his early works (in the original 
Faust especially) one of his highest summits of romantic poetry, but, towards middle 
age became ambitious of classical perfection and ‘“‘ wisdom,” lost his imaginative 
power and, without being ever able of attaining to anything like the Greek ideal, 
forfeited also the vital power if his Germanic romanticism. I think Professor Robert- 
son’s estimate of Goethe very just and convincing. It is impossible for a non-German 
to continue to place Goethe by the side of Shakespeare and Dante. It is high time 
that we should explicitly and finally free ourselves from this delusion of the 19th 
century, and for this end Professor Robertson’s book, especially its admirably 
_ judicious and balanced “ Conclusion ”’ should be read and meditated. His analysis 
and valuation of Goethe’s optimistic “‘ wisdom ” is particularly important. But it is 
only fair to recognize, as Professor Robertson does, that the ultimate fruit of this 
optimism was an unutterable and profound sadness. 

The new series of English Men of Letters includes, besides authors who died since 
the conclusion of the older series, also older authors who were evidently not regarded 
as sufficiently important to be included in the first series, such as Blake, Melville, 
Whitman and Poe—an interesting list of names showing the changes recently made in 
the canon of English classics. Horace Walpole would find himself in queer company 
with these men. But it cannot be denied that he is an eminently significant figure for 
the understanding of the eighteenth century. I confess I find little that is attractive 
either in him or in the whole aspect of his age of which he is representative. As a 
letter writer I cannot see how it is possible to mention him in the same breath as 
Dorothy Osborne, Madame de Sévigné, or Lady Mary Wortley Montague. It was a 
cruel thing of Fate to make Madame du Deffand, with all her vitality. squander her 
affection on that whimsical eunuch. Miss Stuart has not much hero-worship to spare 
on her hero, and the picture of the society he moved in is depressing to the highest 
degree. : 

Sterne was very much of the same social stuff as Walpole, the difference is that he 
happened to possess genius. It is impossible to affirm that Sterne’s letters are equal 
to Tristram Shandy. Sterne’s style was the opposite of natural, profoundly laboured, 
profoundly sophisticated, and this is particularly apparent in his letters, which are 
consequently rather painful reading. Sterne always raises for all time the problem of 
the coexistence in one man of a toweringly great imaginative genius with a soul that 
was apart from this, nothing but small—a problem of considerable metaphysical 
and moral significance. D. S. MIRSKY 
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66 AM informed,” says Mr. Elith Reumert, Hans Andersen’s latest biographer, 
“that the psychology of Hans Christian Andersen, which is of such unique 
interest, is at present being made the subject of scientific investigation, the result 
of which will be awaited with keen interest.”” I doubt very much whether this “ keen 
interest ”’ will extend beyond Denmark, Hans Andersen’s native country. In north- 
western Europe they find a peculiar joy in this “ scientific investigation ”’ of psycho- 
logies. If we may judge them—which, of course, we may not—by those of their 
books which happen to get translated into English, they are at the moment more 
interested in criminals than in crimes, in authors than in literature. It is a morbid 
state of mind, which might itself be all the better for a little critical investigation. 
At any rate, in the case of Hans Andersen, it is a fact that, while the rest of the world 
has been willing to take him on trust as the author of the prettiest collection of senti- 
mental fairy stories ever written, a large section of the Danish public has, ever since 
his death, been worrying over the soul of this poor, sensitive, ugly duckling, like 4 
flock of—well, shall we say medical students in a dissecting-room ? And all they 
can hope to find (all they ever do find, if it comes to that) is our old friend, the 
“ inferiority complex.” Hans Andersen had it in a malignant form. His origin was 
obscure, his education ‘‘ patchy,” his face quite startlingly ugly, his manners un- 
couth. He would lie awake worrying about these things. Like many another man of 
upright moral character, he loved pretty women ; and, like every decent man, he 
longed for a home of his own. But all his fairy princesses, one after another, rejected 
his suit—Riborg Voigt, Louise Collin and, lastly, Jenny Lind (who broke more hearts 
than this one, in her time). This was a strange experience for a rich and famous man 
—though not, of course, for an ugly one—and Hans Andersen would lie awake and 
worry still more. It is hardly necessary to add that he was a confirmed hypochondriac. 
All this can be made into a very unpleasant portrait, and Hans Andersen’s Danish 
critics—some of whom were his “ friends ” in his lifetime—have not failed to do so 
since his death. But it hardly needed Mr. Reumert’s vindication to prove them 
wrong. We have already Andersen’s own Story of My Life, and we have a collection 
of his private letters, to which Mr. Reumert has now been able to add a few. In none 
of these could any unprejudiced reader discover so much as a trace of the vain, 
quarrelsome, ridiculous old man depicted by his enemies. Nor will they. find any 
“ psychology of unique interest,” anything that requires “ scientific investigation.” 
They will find just what any lover of the fairy tales might expect to find—just what 
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Mr. Reumert shows us, so convincingly and well—namely, a crotchety yet lovable 
personality, a big, awkward man, with the soul of a delicate, sensitive child. They will 
find him, like his stories, nearer tears than laughter. And they will probably conclude 
that those who jeer at his infirmities must be the kind of people who would find some- 
thing comic in a crippled child. 

That very brilliant journalist who chooses to conceal his identity under the name of 
“FE. 'T. Raymond ” once wrote of the late Sir William Harcourt that the real clue to 
that statesman’s character lay in his in-born hatred of what he called ‘‘ damned 
nonsense.” He liked people to think before they spoke. It is, perhaps, fortunate 
that he was not a reviewer of modern biographies ; for, with all their attractions, 
they do seem to contain an undue proportion of what I understand him to have meant 
by that nervous phrase. Take this sentence from Miss Iris Barry’s Portrait of Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu :— 

Several admirable biographies of this singular and altogether fascinating woman have 
been written, but like almost all biographies they concern a corpse. 


Now that is obviously—nonsense. No biography can be “ admirable ” which pro- 
duces only a “‘ corpse.” As a fact, however, Miss Barry is unfair to her predecessors. 
Not only have they not produced a corpse, but they have given us one of the livest 
figures in our literature. This contemptuous attitude of journalist-biographers to- 
wards historians will not do. As often as not, the professor is the better writer of the 
two. And only a real and scholarly knowledge of the subject and the period can 
produce an animation that is also convincing. Even an accurate death-mask is better 
than a puppet pulled by strings. Another example of “‘ damned nonsense ”’ is the 
almost universal assumption that the reading public loathes footnotes—is “ vexed 
and bewildered ” by them, to quote Miss Barry. Why ? Is the public really so stupid ? 
Would it prefer Gibbon, for instance, without his footnotes? But there is the fixed 
idea: so that in all really up-to-date biographies the footnotes must be crammed into 
the text, and an introduction written in which the author praises himself for having 
done this, as though it were a feat. Again, Miss Barry calls Lady Mary’s father 
the “ Duke of Kingston ” from the beginning of the book, though he did not in fact 
attain that rank until some time after his daughter’s birth. She does this, she explains, 
“to avoid confusion.’ From the same motive, no doubt, she leaves out most of her 
- dates, frequently mentioning the month and the day of the week, but hardly ever the 
year. Miss Barry might consider the suggestion that the public is perhaps not so 
idiotic as she thinks ; and that anyhow such devices as these are more likely to create 
confusion than avoid it. % 

But it was really unfair to make Miss Barry’s book the occasion for all these grum- 
bles ; for if she has written a curiously irritating introduction, she has followed it up 
with a most readable, amusing and penetrating study of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
—‘ Moll Worthless,” as Horace Walpole called her. It is not a new subject, but Lady 
Maty had an infinite variety. As her stolid husband (who had nothing human in him 
except his love of Tokay) wrote to her before their marriage :— 

Had I you, I should have at one view all the charms of either sex met together. I 
should enjoy a perpetual succession of new pleasures, a constant variety in one. 


Miss Barry knows her period too, for the eighteenth-century background is delight- 
fully sketched. Here is a scene in Pope’s garden at ‘Twickenham, which will illus- 
trate her method :— 


Who were coming across the lawn now, walking so close, so leisurely, with such an air 
of intimacy ? A little child ran before them. Pope peered out. When he realised it was 
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Lady Mary, once again with the Duke of Wharton, as she had been the last time she 
came over, and the last time he went to Saville House, he felt curiously vexed. He was the 
man who wanted to stroll across the lawn with her. Of course a Duke, and a very young, 
reckless, indecent, dashing, brilliant, learned Duke, was entitled to respect: they were 
obviously discussing Pliny or perhaps Fontenelle (he heard them laughing). Never- 
theless little Mr. Pope felt very, very hurt. 


Lady Mary’s friend, Richard Steele (in whose house she and her lover, Edward — 
Wortley Montagu, used secretly to meet), is not generally regarded as one of our 
greatest letter-writers. But he wrote a love-letter better than Lady Mary did—per- 
haps because she was never really in love. His intimate, “ ill-spelt, ill-considered ” 
letters to his little wife, Prue, whom he adored, are among the most charming in our 
language ; and Mr. Brimley Johnson—that indefatigable compiler—has made a 
wise and sympathetic selection from among them. He has, moreover, collated them 
with the original MSS. in the British Museum—which no one, apparently, had 
ever done before. Poor Steele !_ There is a public-house named after him somewhere 
in Hampstead. “‘ Prue,” no doubt, found his constancy a sufficient set-off to his very 
human weaknesses ; but he must have been a trying husband. “ Dear Prue,—I en- 
close five guineas, but cannot come home to dinner” is a typical opening; and 
“* Tam, dear Prue, a little in drink, but at all times yr. faithful husband . . .” a typical 
end. 

Mr. Johnson deliberately includes as many letters as possible of this character, 
They give his selection a pleasant air of intimacy. I should describe this as an almost 
perfect bedside book—for married couples in particular. 

But I do wonder who compiles the indexes for books of this kind. For instance, 
every one of Steele’s frequent allusions to “‘ Mr. Walpole ” is quoted in this index 
under “ Walpole, Horace.” No other Walpole is mentioned in the index at all. 
Yet the last reference made by Steele occurs in a letter written five months before 
Horace Walpole was born! The allusions, of course, are to his father, the famous 
Sir Robert. It would be absurdly old-fashioned to expect modern authors to compile 
their own indexes. I do not know how many books by Mr. Johnson have appeared 
within the last month ; but two of them happen to appear within this short list of 
mine. He must, therefore, be pressed for time. Obviously he has something else to 
think about than a miserable index, which only reviewers use. But why not leave it 
out altogether, if that is the case ? I am the more emboldened to make this sugges- 
tion, since there is no index attached to Mr. Brimley Johnson’s second book, 
Manners Makyth Man, a rather “‘ chancey ” and casual, but amusing enough an- 
thology from the great writers “‘ illustrating English manners and customs throughout 
the centuries.”’ Of course it would require a book six times the size even to begin to 
nibble at such a subject, and of course Mr. Johnson has not gone nearly far enough 
afield in his choice. The seventeenth century, for instance, the richest in all our history 
for memoirs, is confined entirely to the overworked Evelyn and Pepys. But this is 
the kind of book that one likes to see appearing. It may lead people on to discover 
bow little Mr. Johnson has told them after all. 

This short diary of Thomas de Quincey, written at the age of seventeen, has never 
been published or made use of by any writer on De Quincey. It is brief and contains 
few new facts of importance ; but it affords an jntere3ting psychological study of 
this strangely precocious youth at a time when his character was being formed, for 
good or ill. Professor Eaton reproduces the whole document in the original hand- 
writing at the end of his book. 
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by GEORGE SHERINGHAM and James Laver. The Studio. ros. 6d. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THEATRE. By ALLarpyce Nicoii. Harrap. 
4258. 


THE THEATRE IN LIFE. By NicoLas Evreinorr, translated by A. I. Nazarorr. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


THE ART OF PANTOMIME. By Cuarves Aubert, translated by Epiru Skars. 
Allen & Unwin. 15s. 


OW often we are told that the English stage is improving, and what blithe lists 
gentlemen compose for us, proving that there are no fewer than two English, 
one Russian, three French and three discarded Central (or North) European plays to 
be found among the welter of musical comedies! And yet, does this make any 
difference to the stage really ? Aren’t these odd little exceptions just put on to prove 
_ how much better the rule is (“‘ better ” having its usual English meaning of “‘ Efficient, 
money-making and not-going-too-far ””)? It may be true that The Father succeeded 
more than had been hoped, but then the acting was so very much of the old school, 
the diction and gesture were so “ stagey,” that it was all quite familiar to the public. 
But The Kingdom of God “‘ failed to attract ” audiences that flock instead to what they 
think is drama (‘‘ highbrow but good ”’) in that hash-up of pre-Ibsenism, The Silver 
Cord, and Home Chat, Mr. Coward’s amusing comedy, the best of his pieces, goes 
down before the stridency of The High Road. We look at the productions put on, and 
we marvel. We marvel that intelligent men are thought to be so rare that there is no 
entertainment provided for them. Yet, they are not so rare. If you could show them 
that the theatre is a place where mind and taste do not have to be left in the cloakroom 
with one’s hat, you would find there are a lot of them. They do not go, because the 
theatre has shown them that the money which might go in providing interesting plays 
and attractive revues is lavished on crude imbecilities in an attempt to bring those 
up to the standard to which good plays are brought down. 

For that also is true. We have not learnt to put on a play yet—how to dress, stage, 
light, let alone direct, it. Sothe good plays are spoilt by senseless decoration, and we 
remain starved. It is some relief to find all these writers, but the last (in whom a cry 
would naturally be out of place), giving vent to this dissatisfaction. Even Professor 
Nicoll, who believes ‘‘ we are in the midst of a great and inspiring dramatic period,” 
complains that after 1660 English scenic endeavour 

lagged lamentably behind and has not even yet recovered from the position of inferiority 

which it has thus occupied for two and a half centuries. 


Ever since, in fact, the Puritans got the upper hand. M. Evreinoff, naturally and 
notoriously less restrained, enquires 


Is our generation really so old, so miserably worn out and impotent ? 
Is there really no hope for the transfiguration of our life by a resourceful and daring stage- 
management ? 


and voices our complaints too when he says 


All these theatres of yours, even the best of them, are trying to lure and to seduce me as if 
I were a fool, a simpleton, a banal middle-class idiot. 
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The theatre that ought to serve is intent on saving, there is everywhere the spirit 
of disgust evident in Mr. Gordon Craig’s message to “‘ Designers in—or rather Out 
of—the Theatre’ Mr. Sheringham who writes in the same book, Design in the Theatre, 
on the British artists, declares of himself 


I was confident that I should discover the artists (who did the drawings in this book) 
busily at work in many different theatres. . . . But the distressing fact is that I found the 
designers in their own studios. 


He discovered that all but two or three were “ out of work as far as the theatre is 
concerned.”’ And of course, the trouble is (though he does not say so) that the pro- 
ductions of these two or three are regarded not as necessary adjuncts to the acting of a 
play but as freaks ; instead of making it more natural for plays to be decently decorat- 
ed, they do the reverse. They are stamped “ highbrow.” Mr. Sheringham is driven 
to exclaim 

Nothing but sheer art-hunger could keep men and women month after month, year 

after year, drawing costumes and scenery for imaginary theatres ; filling their studios 

with all manners of projects, plans, cartoons and paintings. 


And what of the public that is art-hungry, too—the public that cannot make but 
must see ? Has it no right to be satisfied ? And what are these managers and producers 
there for, if they do not satisfy it ? Let the public put up others. But it doesn’t, it is 
not organised, and—it does not care. Play succeeds play, in the same style, with the 
same faults and the old merits fewer and blunter. The public is doped, apathetic. 

How hopeless it all is, and how bitterly true is Mr. James Laver, who writes in The 
Studio publication on Continental designers : 


How few, even of the most successful plays have anything at all to offer to the spirit of man ! 
So rare is it to be profoundly moved by a theatrical performance that we have almost 
forgotten the exhilaration of the Elizabethans. 


The truth is that the theatre which is ot dying is to be found not on the stage, but 
in the books, though, as the artists are banned from the stage, they are concerned 
with handing on the old life rather than with creating new. As one looks through the 
British section of Design in the Theatre, turning over plates of costumes for eighteenth- 
century plays and settings for Macbeth, that monkey-puzzler, one is aware of a nos- 
talgia for the past rather than a looking forward to the future. It is the revues that 
have kept most vitality in English design, but they (charming as are Plates 43, 45, 
66) are too much of the passing present to indicate the future. Indeed, does there seem a 
future, unless it is in the design of Mr. Geddes, an American artist ? The whole im- 
pression of the book is a little sad. 
Nevertheless, it is a book that everyone in the least interested in design or the 
theatre ought. most emphatically to have—and, moreover, can have, for it is mar- 
vellously cheap and excellently produced at half a guinea. There are 120 plates” 
alone (eight in colour) and for text, a message from Mr. Gordon Craig, a letter from 
Mr. Playfair and an able article from Mr. Cochran, who revives our fading memories 
of his past encouragement to artists (but oh, that pink curtain Mr. Shaw stood in 
front of at the Pavilion the other day !). Mr. Laver’s essay is extremely useful and is 
also well-proportioned and Mr. Sheringham (though he guedallies rather much with 
floral fancies, which he is able to afford by reason of their cheapness) is refreshingly 
ferocious and in earnest on the wrongs suffered by designers. He occasionally does 
his cause harm by examples only half-true, and it is absurd to deplore Parisian in- 
fluence on the Russain ballet as a new thing. It has always been there, as Mr. Laver 
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points out further on. It is only fair to say that the Continental designers seem con- 
siderably less restricted than our own and of course, when they do experiment, they 
really do. 

It is hard to exaggerate the usefulness of this latest of Professor Nicoll’s works. 
Here in one convenient volume are the most important tendencies of theatrical 
decoration and practice of all times and in all places. It is a book unlike any other, 
being not just concerned with the literary side of the drama, but with the theatrical. 
So that among the two hundred and seventy one illustrations there are not only 
photographs of Greek theatres and cross-sections of English last century playhouses, 
but the beautiful designs of the Bibienas and of Juvarra and Torrelli as well as pictures 
of old actors in their famous roles. Although so academic as to be frequently soporific, 
Professor Nicoll talks knowledgeably about lighting, and is helpful, further, on the 
work done by such men as Stanislavsky, Meyerhold, and Gordon Craig. I can, per- 
haps, best give an idea of this book by saying that I do not know whether I was more 
astonished at finding in it so much I expected or so much that I did not know. 

M. Evreinoff suffers also from his style. If there ever was a writer who should 
make use of all the subtleties and precisions of psyschological terms, it is he. He calls 
“ theatre,” for instance, almost every activity which has not a definitely utilitarian 
purpose. M. Evreinoff, in fact, reaches his fascinating conclusions by swinging in 
the branches and taking no notice of the trunks. As long as he can swing, it does 
not matter, all branches are the same. He really holds this : he does not see that a 
novel and a play are different forms of the same instinct, he sees them both as plays, 
“ theatre.” So, of course, as legs and arms are both limbs, legs are really arms. It 
never occurs to him that having reached this delightful simplification, he has to invent 
a name for the upper set of arms. However, half-way through he abandons his 
theory for a little practice and then makes a number of shrewd suggestions. M. 
Evreinoff, besides ideas, has also a quiet but strong sense of humour which goes a 
long way towards atoning for the inelasticity of his language. 

I confess that, intent as I may be on discovering how actors control their features, 
I myself can never keep a straight face in reading about it. The Art of Pantomime 
is not a history of Harlequin or of Mr. Pollock’s designs (which, by the way Mr. 
Sheringham scandalously prints among his modern plates with no hint that they are 
old twopenny-coloureds). No, it is like those manuals on The Art of Poetry wherein 
it is said that blue is a useful adjective to denote calm, that the rose can often appear, 
having two colours, which make it signify purity or passion and that for the use of the 
word “‘ Beauty ” reference must be made to Mr. Masefield. Figure 178 shows that 
by biting the lower lip, raising eyebrows and laughing, one can be saying “ Is she 
pretty ” ? and “ what a godsend ! ” and “‘ I got out of that well.” Drama, apparently, 
and in three acts. But is that all ? If that face did launch a thousand ships, did it do 
it in the way recommended on p. 123 to achieve “ Enticement, Charm” ? It may 
have done, but it did more, and that is what these books on dramatic technique never 
make clear. They ought to print on top of every page “ These are but the means by 
which muscles obey the mind.” Actors, of course may realise this, and it is for them 
that this book was written. For myself, I find it rather immoral to learn of these purely 
mechanical devices for reaching my heart, and certainly comical to watch the figures, 
consisting of skull, apair of gloves and two shoe-trees linked by corkscrew lines, por- 
traying the most fearful and sinister emotions by throwing their weight back or re- 
laxing the lower jaw. I think no one but actors should see this instructive book, but 
I am extremely glad that J have seen it. ROBERT HERRING 
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OYS’ London as It Is was published in 1842 and, as Mr. Chancellor 

in his notes points out, its artistic and topographical value seems to have been 
overlooked. The beautiful series of lithographs depicts the principal London streets 
and buildings as they were in the first five years of Victoria’s reign. “‘ Exquisite and 
precious ”’ they are, and to us even greater than the topographical and architectural 
interest is that of the intimacy of the scenes of London street life. This fellow, 
Thomas Shotter Boys, who stands in one of his pictures on Tower Hill in a top hat 
(‘‘ that ubiquitous top hat without whose aid nobody in those days seems to have 
done anything ”’) sketching the Tower, had a very keen eye for what would appeal to 
posterity. These ladies shopping in Cheapside, the crossing-sweepers whose occupa- 
tion is now gone, the pleasant meadows of the Lambeth shore, the pastoral beauties 
of Greenwich Park speak to us of a London as totally vanished as the Middle Ages.. 
Even the hansom cab had not yet arrived, there were no chairs in the park and we 
can almost hear the racket of the iron tyres and the horses’ hoofs upon the cobbles. 
Mr. Chancellor, to whose labours the Londoner cannot be too grateful, has put before 
us also a series of twelve etchings by such artists as Ian Strong, Percy Robertson, 
William Walcot and Rudolf Schwabe illustrating those ancient buildings and beloved 
landmarks which, in our own time, have been, or are being ruthlessly destroyed 
(spurlos versenkt)—the Quadrant, Cloth Fair, Devonshire House, Waterloo Bridge, 
etc. The etchings are as appropriate to the demolition period as are those lithographs 
of Boys to the tranquil serenity of the ’forties. The little flat book published by the 
Homeland Association is a collection of pictures of London about 100 years ago with 
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adequate description by Mr. Gordon Home. The three together form a curious and 
valuable record which no Londoner’s library should be without. 

Mr. Kenneth Hare has made a brave attempt to reproduce the life of our ancestors 
in a succession of scenes from the days of Chaucer onwards. Such attempts are sel- 
dom convincing but Mr. Hare has used contemporary documents to good effect and 
has succeeded at least in producing some very readable and informative pastiches. 
The dialogue, without any straining after the archaic, suggests an atmosphere, and 
we feel that, if life in the Middle Ages was not like that, it ought to have been. Natur- 
ally we are on the look out for anachronisms. It is very doubtful whether there was 
a“ Lord ” Mayor of London in the reign of Richard II. and it is certain that he should 
not talk of the “ best port that Spain produces,” (shortly after the Methuen Treaty). 
One does not expect Henry VIII’s contemporaries to use phrases like “ altruism ”’ 
and “ symbolic gestures ” which belong to a psychologically worried age. Such is 
the trifling harvest of errors I have garnered from a lively book. The vivid story of the 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, brought into the scheme by making the pilgrim a Cockney, 
is particularly well done. It seems to have been inspired by that very robust book of 
Pero Tafur, lately given us in English by Mr. Maclolm Letts, and it is stamped with 
authenticity. 

I have read many volumes on London, but I do not think I quite realized how 
inexhaustible the subject is till I read Mr. Harper’s A Londoner’s Own London. 
It is a mine of curious information and, amongst other forgotten celebrities, we are 
introduced to the first wearer of the top hat. It was one day in 1797 that a respectable 
tradesman named Hetherington emerged from his hat shop in the Strand wearing 
what was described as “‘ a tall structure, of shiny lustre, calculated to frighten timid 
folk.”” To Mr. Harper the soul of London is in the Strand which he finds as intimate 
and friendly as of old. To me its intimacy and friendliness, so fragrant in the ’eighties 
and ’nineties have gone for ever ; and, while we are in the neighbourhood, let me 
correct Mr. Harper’s definition of an “‘ earbiter.”” He was a typical frequenter of that 
quarter of the town with a propensity, amounting to genius, for borrowing money. 

That portion of England’s green and pleasant land which is comprised within a 
circle whose radius is 30 miles from London offers attractions which Londoners 
cheerfully travel hundreds of miles to find. In that area, never far from the railway 
and the motor ’bus routes, but still in parts remote and untravelled, are to be found 
ancient towns and villages, moated castles, prehistoric earthworks, relics of lost and 
forgotten trades in wool and iron, Norman churches, brasses (the earliest known 
brass in England is at Stoke D’Abernon), charming examples of cottage architecture 
and, above all, lonely but beautiful (to use Mr. Holmes’ enigmatic phrase) lanes. 
Here are three books which make this territory their own and their appearance at this 
time suggests an eagerness to get in before it is all entirely suburbanized or, perhaps, 
an awakening of interest which, if welcome, bears with it something of apprehension, 
—for, indeed, the discovery of beauty in our eagerly enquiring time leads to its 
exploitation and this, inevitably, to its destruction. Are we to resign ourselves to this 
inevitable ? Even as I write, the High Street of Guildford which two of our authors 
extol as amongst the matchless things of England, has been irretrievably ruined by 
the erection therein of the staring, incongruously ugly shop of an American cheap- 
jack who has similarly defiled innumerable streets in our country towns—though none 
so fair as this. It is an exciting race. Will ‘‘ awakening taste ” ever catch up and lay 
by the heels commercial philistinism ? But to our books. 

London’s Own Countryside is all that a guide book should be; packed full of informa- 
tion undiluted by otiose reflections and pseudo-poetic padding. Mr. Holmes’ object 
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is to ‘‘ gather into one volume some record of the beauty and interest still left us in this 
district ”’ and this is most successfully achieved. Mr. Hirst in Rambles in the Home 
Counties has equally good intentions, but he makes excursions into politics with the 
obvious determination not to let the Whig dogs have it all their own way, and he 
uses up valuable space discussing a sordid murder (seven pages of Mr. Thurkell and 
Mr. Weare) and describing battles long ago which have somehow lost their excitement 
for this generation ; but his book makes a good companion for a walk in Dickens-land 
or the Jane Austen country. Mr. Maxwell’s amazing peregrinations remind us of 
Ulysses, for ‘‘ always wandering with a hungry heart much has he seen and known ”— 
he has an enviable capacity for finding beauty in unexpected places, but he is fre- 
quently guilty of solecisms like ‘‘ whom we know was the first man,” etc. But it is 
exhilarating to stroll with Lamb around Edmonton ! ‘‘ Now I have walked a pint,” 
he would say, as he approached the Bell. Dear Charles ! 

And so to the West Country. Someone has said that Gloucestershire is typical 
England, and Surrey and Sussex but the Cockney’s idea of England. Be that as it may, 
Gloucestershire is perhaps the most English of our counties with its oolitic backbone, 
whence springs the noblest domestic architecture in England, its autochthonous 
peasantry and its great, broad Severn valley thickly studded with Roman and Celtic 
remains. Mr. Newth’s book, excellent for the casual visitor, does but scratch the 
surface of this aged land, but he has the seeing eye and a gift of simple yet vivid 
description :— 


To enter the Cotswold country from Cheltenham is to realize most completely and 
dramatically its peculiarly individual character. The roads from the south and from Ox- 
fordshire in the east, lead the traveller through a gradually transforming landscape, so 
that it dawns on him slowly that he is in a new and strange country, more distinctly 
apart from the rest of the world than any other district in England. But if he sets his back 
to the valley, and climbs up from Cheltenham, the scene changes with breathless sudden- 
ness. He stands on the crest of the watershed ; behind him the brooks go down through 
lush meadows and sheltered, comfortable villages to the Severn sea, ahead in the uplands 
is born the first stream of the Thames to flow across the breadth of England. 


From this watershed, taking a long semi-circular sweep to the sea beyond Bristol, 
the Avon flows through one of the least spoiled tracts of England. Follow its wander- 
ings, under Mr. Walls’ guidance, from Tetbury, and you will presently come upon a 
gem in a lovely setting—an ancient grey stone village with no new buildings or iron 
roofs, scarcely a house less than 300 years old, lying amongst the rich meadows along 
the slow, placid stream, a very cheery inn with no petrol pump, a fourteenth-century 
church dedicated (Mr. Walls omits to tell us) to one St. Cyriacus ; a great tithe barn, 
a fine market cross and, across the river, the still stately buildings of an Augustinian . 
convent and a Tudor manor house. I will not give its name away, but Mr. Walls 
cannot imitate my reticence, for the task which he has set himself forbids ; and we will 
hurry along with him to the famous city of Bath, which has just been celebrating the 
bicentenary of the arrival of John Wood, the pioneer of town-planning, who made 
Bath what Frederic Harrison called the most nobly placed and best built city of 
England. Then on to Bristol and so “‘ bordered by cities as hoarse with a thousand 
cries ’’ we complete a great discovery. 

Almost as fascinating is Mr. Peach’s book on Unknown Devon with its comely 
illustrations by Mr. Gyrth Russell. It is the good fortune of Devon (frequently mis- 
called Devonshire) that large tracts are inaccessible to the charabanc and the motor 
and thus retain much of their unspoiled charm. 


H. G. CORNER 
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MOUNTAINEERING 


GEORGE LEIGH MALLORY. By Davin Pye. Oxford University Press. 10s. 6de 
MODERN SKI-ING. By A.H.p’EcviLLe. Edward Arnold. 12s. 6d. 


RAMBLES IN HIGH SAVOY. By Francois Gos. Translated by FRANK Kemp. 
Longmans. 21s. 


OR the drama of Everest, the gods chose their cast with care. Mallory, pre- 

eminently the romantic mountaineer, was the ideal protagonist. Mallory is 
fortunate in his biographer. Mr. Pye can make a character live. His sympathy is 
critical, and his admiration for Mallory does not degenerate into fulsome adulation. 
His style is simple, eloquent and effective, and the interest is maintained from start 
to finish, a distinct achievement, for Mallory’s real life began and ended with moun- 
taineering, and his career on the plains does not provide much material for the 
biographer. At Winchester he joined a brilliant group of young Wykehamists who 
were taught to climb by Mallory’s house-master, Mr. Irving. From Winchester, 
Mallory passed on to Cambridge and after leaving Cambridge he became a school- 
master. 

At Cambridge he made interesting friends as others have done before and since. 
He was not, as his biographer admits, a born schoolmaster, and it is more than 
probable that, had he lived, he would have discovered some more congenial field of 
activity, Mallory was fond of self-analysis. 

Friendship [writes his biographer] was to Mallory one of the first things, something 
to be fostered and requiring a definite technique, not to be left to the casual chance of 
circumstance. 


But surely, the moment we begin to talk about ‘‘ the technique of friendship,” the 
finest form of friendship, which is essentially uncultivated and unforced, is endan- 
gered. 

Mallory was, perhaps, rather too fond of self-examination. He was at his best among 
‘the hills. In that exacting arena, every faculty of mind and body found full and 
absorbing expression. Great mountaineering is too strenuous in its demands to leave 
much room for self-analysis. And so it is not surprising that the mountaineering 
chapters are the best in this book. In these, Mallory comes to life and is revealed as 
an ardent and daring romantic undismayed by the weapons of fear and exhaustion 
and pain with which the great peaks wage war on the mountaineer. Mr. Pye quotes 
Mr. Geoffrey Young’s story of Mallory’s fall on the Nesthorn, a tumble which all but 
involved disaster. He might have completed his quotation by Mr. Young’s fine pic- 
ture of Mallory in action just after he had recovered from that nerve-racking mis- 
adventure : 

Mallory was unhurt and unshaken ; so was our confidence in him. The continuance 
of the ridge above us looked stern in the falling dusk, but seemed moderately free of snow. 
So, again our finest and fastest rock climber passed ahead on the rope. 

He appeared through the shadows, to float like a thistledown up the last abrupt steps ; 
up and up, through always denser cold and closer darkness. Now and again my eye was 
half-caught by a splash of light like an aureole that came and went over his stir of shadow 
moving above me. And then I saw that this was George’s long hair, roughed out by the 
wind and catching or losing as he climbed the level of the last sunlight lifting over the 
ridge. 
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Even the austerity of the final brow, which arched smoothly and darkly upward against 
the summit snows and frowned sullenly out upon the evening, gave him no pause. The 
unmistakable feel of the wind that tells us there is nothing now between us and open skies 
met our faces. A short race along the icy crest, and we stood together on the silvery tip 
of the highest cone. 

Mr. Pye draws attention to a significant detail, the fact that Mallory during his fall, 
retained his ice-axe. This touch means much to the mountaineering reader for it 
proves that in Mallory the mountaineering instinct triumphed even in the horror of 
a fall. I remember being saved from the inevitable results of a slip down a steep ice 
slope by the fact that the rope between my friend and myself caught on a small spike 
of rock after we had shot down a couple of hundred yards. The first remark my friend 
made after we had realised our amazing good fortune was the triumphant exclamation, 
“ T didn’t drop my axe.” 

In the Everest chapters, Mr. Pye assumes rather too much knowledge on the part 
of his reader. Perhaps he did not wish to overload his picture with too much detail. 
IIe brings out all the romance and adventure of Everest, but the romance was not 
so obvious to those who endured the cold and discomfort and the lung-destroying 
treadmill of the final assault. The climbing was technically uninteresting. It was just 
a matter of sticking to it, of keeping up one’s spirit in the ghastly nights at high alti- 
tudes, of going on till one dropped. The scenery was not particularly inspiring. It 
is not height above the sea, but height above the base level which impresses the eye, 
and Everest is not so high above the base camps as Mont Blanc above Chamonix. 
It is a dull and shapeless peak and the beauties of surrounding mountains cannot 
be compared with that of the Karakoram, or the Alps. 

Most men had had enough after one bout with Everest. Mallory returned twice to 
the siege, and was the only man to take part in the three expeditions. The fine edge of 
romantic anticipation must have worn off when he went back for the third time to die. 
Nothing was left but the categorical imperative not to leave a mountaineering job 
unfinished. 

The problem of the final attempt will, perhaps, never be solved. Those who 
believe that Mallory and Irvine failed to reach the summit are, perhaps, influenced 
unduly by Mallory’s oft-repeated determination to take no undue risks. “‘ The re- 
sponsibility of a leader on a mountain was part of his religion.”” No doubt. But 
Mallory was temperamental, ready to go all out when success or failure hung in the 
balance. He was fully conscious of this fact, which perhaps explains his insistence in 
speech and in writing of the duties of a leader. Perhaps he was chiefly concerned to 
persuade himself rather than others. 

They were last seen going strong for the summit, a hundred feet above them. 
Mallory’s companion had rowed in the last Oxford boat to win since the war. He 
knew what it meant to go on mechanically long after conscious movement had ceased 
in the agony of exhaustion. If the question of retreat hung in the balance, Irvine’s 
eagerness and courage and determination might well have turned the scale in favour 
of advance. | 

And so the mist, which parted for a moment, revealed these two gallant men to their 
friend far below, and closed in once more, hiding them from mortal eyes for ever. 
“* So stirbt ein Held”’: 

‘Those two black specks [as Mr. Pye finely says] scarcely visible among the vast eccen- 
tricities of nature, but moving up slowly, intelligently into regions of unknown strife, 
remain for us a symbol of the invincibility of the human spirit. 


Mr. d’Egville is one of our leading ski-ing experts, and his book is a clear and 
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convincing exposition of the principles of modern ski-ing. As such, it is sure of a warm 
welcome from experts and from novices alike. The chapters on the Gelandesprung, 
on the use of the stick, and on the Langlauf technique, which Mr. d’Egville almost 
alone among British runners has mastered, will prove particularly valuable. 

Mr. d’Egville is a firm believer in the importance of ski-racing. Ski-ing, like other 
sports, is becoming specialised. The mountaineer despises the racer, and the racer 
cannot understand the attractions of glacier ski-ing. This is inevitable, but it is best 
to encourage people to do what they like doing and do well, rather than to preach at 
them for not doing what you like doing and they do not. Real mountaineering only 
appeals to a limited circle ; so does racing. You will not convert the ski-mountaineer 
into a racer or vice versa by talking : 


Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
collegisse tuvat. 


The instinct which, in the days of Horace, made the Olympian dust fly beneath the 
chariot wheel is much the same as that which hurls men down the Kandahar course 
in a cloud of powder snow. For my own part I would not barter the memories of 
winding ski tracks etched into the glacier snows for the blue ribbon of British ski- 
racing, but I agree with Mr. d’Egville that even the mountaineer would vastly im- 
prove his steadiness and speed across country by an occasional course of racing. 
For speed and steadiness are equally valuable whether you are racing against human 
competitors or against our old enemies, storm and night. 

Every mountaineer knows the name “‘ Gos.”’ M. Fran¢ois Gos has a hereditary claim 
to write of mountains. His father, Emil Gos, painted some charming Alpine pictures 
and brought up his sons in the true faith. Francois Gos has already given us a delight- 
ful book on Zermatt, published by the same house, and the promise of that book has 
been more than fulfilled in this companion volume on Savoy, which is introduced 
by Mr. Geoffrey Young and the President of the French Alpine Club. 

Few things are more difficult to recapture in words than mountain scenery. It is 
easy to pile on the adjectives, but the man who can find the apt analogy or phrase 
which conjures up a whole scene in a few pregnant words, who can discriminate 
between the effect, shall we say, of Mont Blanc seen from the south and the Jungfrau 
from the north must not only have looked on the hills with the exacting eye of a 
connoisseur but must also possess a nice command of language and a sense for the 
subtlest shades of meaning. 

M. Gos does not confine himself to the regions of snow and ice. He is alive to the 
romance of Savoy, to its human and historical associations, and there is no phase of 
its fascination which does not receive justice in these pages. The book is admirably 
and profusely illustrated and is provided with an excellent map. 


ARNOLD LUNN 
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HISTORY 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIAEVAL HISTORY. Planned by J. B. Bury. Edited 
by J. R. TANNER, C. W. PrevirE-Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. Volume V: Con- 
flict of Empire and Papacy. Cambridge University Press. 50s. 


THE RENAISSANCE OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. By C. H. HAsKINs. 
Harvard University Press. Published in England by Humphrey Milford 
Oxford University Press. 215. 


HE fifth volume of the Cambridge Mediaeval History covers the history of England 
from the accession of Harold Godwineson in 1066 to 1189, France from 1108 to 
1180, Germany from 1056 to 1197, Italy from the arrival of the Normans to 1197, the 
Crusades and Jerusalem from the origins to the fall of the kingdom in 1291. It deals 
therefore mainly with the later eleventh and twelfth centuries. To an earlier period 
belong the chapters on the reform of the Church from Carolingian times, the Italian 
cities from the earliest Middle Ages, Islam in Syria and Egypt from 750 to 1100, and 
the duchy of Normandy before the conquest of England. There is a short chapter by 
Miss Deanesly on mediaeval schools to about 1300; in a longer chapter Professor 
A. M. Thompson rather heroically undertakes to tell the story of the monastic orders 
(not including the friars) from the age of Charlemagne and St. Benedict of Aniane to 
the end of the Middle Ages. Mr. Reade writes on philosophy in the Middle Ages 
without more explicit chronological restrictions, but legal and political thought are ex- 
cluded from the scope of his survey, and he is thus enabled the more easily to make 
a convenient end with the death of Duns Scotus in 1308. Finally, Professor Hazeltine’s 
chapter on Roman and Canon Law covers the whole of the mediaeval period. 
Economic history, both urban and rural, is reserved for future volumes, though the 
political development of Italian towns is sketched by Mr. Previté-Orton and the 
communal movement, especially in France, by Miss Eleanor Lodge. ‘The out- 
lying countries of Spain, Scandinavia, Poland, Bohemia and Hungary are also 
reserved ; while the Eastern Empire was dealt with in the preceding volume. Such 
a dismemberment of the age is no doubt easier to criticise than to avoid, but 
many readers would probably prefer a volume of this kind to present something more 
like a self-contained picture, complete on its own scale, of a particular period. 
Historical scholarship has lost heavily by the death of three distinguished contributors, 
Count Ugo Balzani, M. Ferdinand Chalandon and Mr. W. J. Corbett, before 
publication, and of afourth, Mr. C. L. Kingsford, more recently still. . 
Any selection of individual chapters for separate notice must be more or less 
arbitrary. I regret the absence of German contributions fron a work of international - 
scholarship dealing with the Investiture Contest and Frederick Barbarossa ; but the 
names of Mr. Z. N. Brooke and Mr. A. L. Poole are guarantees that modern German 
research has been used with knowledge and judgment. It was during this period that 
the Empire, feudalism, and German enterprise in Italy reached their culmination, 
and I would willingly have learned whether in the view of our authors these three 
factors were fatal (as is so often assumed) to the interests of Germany, or the chief 
early bases (as I believe) of whatever progress that country made in unity, prosperity 
and civilization before the Napoleonic era. Probably it is the method and plan of the 
work rather than excess of discretion on the part of the contributors that prevents 
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them from gratifying my curiosity. Mr. Corbett’s chapters on Normandy and Eng- 
land are masterpieces of learning, compression and lucidity ; they show some inter- 
esting points of comparison and contrast with the methods and conclusions of Mr. 
Belloc, for example in reference to the battle of Hastings and Domesday Book. No 
chapter is wider in interest or more skilfully written than Professor Hazeltine’s on 
Roman and Canon Law, although he necessarily confines himself in the main to 
tracing the history of the sources, and makes few references to the content of law. 
Professor Hazeltine points out that the Roman law, itself not a purely Roman but a 
composite product, never completely obliterated all the other legal systems of antiquity 
‘and he compares the relation of Roman law to the laws of separate states in mediaeval 
Europe with the relation of English common law to the State laws in the United States 
to-day. In dealing with England he points out that ‘“‘ English civil procedure was 
rationalised, under canonical influence ’’; but declares that the substance as distinct 
from the,form of Bracton’s great work is fundamentally English, that the common law 
of post-Bractonian centuries has adopted but little from either Civil or Canon Law, 
and that recent research tends to discredit the view of Equity as involving wholesale 
Romanisation of English law. 

As Miss Lodge also points out the almost complete absence of real ground for 
assuming continuity between the municipal institutions of Roman and mediaeval 
times, this volume will perhaps not commend itself to those who contend that all our 
civilization is derived from Rome ; but it may be observed firstly that in such a pro- 
position all the terms are profoundly ambiguous and derived the most profoundly 
ambiguous of all, secondly that in any case it underrates and even denies the creative 
power of the Middle Ages themselves, the last thing in the world that its contempor- 
ary advocates generally intend to do. The greatness of an age is determined not by 
the forms which it inherits from the past, but by the original life which it pours into 
them and transmits through them to the future ; although without inheritance of such 
forms this life would be largely wasted or used up in constructing them. Mr. Reade, 
I think, states a general truth in a manner which our Romanists will appreciate when 
he writes that “‘ one clear function of the Middle Ages was to make a new revelation 
of latinitas, barely possible until the superior light of Hellas was at least partially 
eclipsed ” ; and it might well be argued that the Latin civilisation of the Christian 
Middle Ages, culminating in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, was more fertile, 
more varied, above all more genuinely Latin than the pagan and largely Hellenised 
Latin civilisation of classical antiquity. Mr. Reade’s chapter is the work of one who 
has most notably mastered the detail and the controversial literature of his subject 
without losing his grasp of outline or independence of judgment. While not attempting 
a completeness impossible within his limits of space, he succeeds in conveying re- 
markably clear impressions of leading personalities and fundamental processes. 
He emphasises the brilliant and solitary genius of Scotus Erigena ; raises Plato to his 
right place beside Aristotle as an influence in mediaeval thought ; reduces below 
customary estimates the dependence of Western Europe upon the Arabs for its 
knowledge of Aristotle ; deposes the tiresome wranglings of Nominalists and Realists 
from the position of undeserved prominence usually assigned to them ; pours con- 
tempt upon the term scholasticism as hopelessly ambiguous ; and turns a destructive 
battery upon Roger Bacon, regarded by uncritical admirers as the scientific victim of 
an unscientific age, but really provincial in outlook, reactionary in his extravagant 
subordination of philosophy to theology, imperfectly acquainted with the greatest 
controversy of his age, an unjust denouncer of his great contemporaries out of sheer 
ignorance and spleen. 
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The appearance of a new work by Professor Haskins is always an event of import- 
ance to mediaevalists. His latest volume deals with the Renaissance of the twelfth 
century as illustrated in the Latin literature of the period. Poetry, history, juris- 
prudence, translation, science and philosophy all receive separate treatment. 
Of this extremely wide and various field Professor Haskins makes a singularly 
complete and authoritative survey within the limits of his space, adding short 
bibliographies to each chapter, and the result is a work which will be of 
the greatest value to all students of the Middle Ages. Occasionally he is 
learned beyond the limits of necessity. He apparently expects his reader, perhaps 
even his reviewer, to remember Browning, and I must confess that at first sight the 
word hoti, in Latin letters, conveyed to my ignorant mind nothing beyond a reminis- 
cence of Mark Twain and the agent Harris. But in general Professor Haskins is lucid 
as well as concise. He points out that the Renaissance of the twelfth century, unlike 
that of the fifteenth, was concerned even more with philosophy and science than with 
literature. Yet the chapters dealing with literature are perhaps the most attractive, 
because in this sphere the new revelation of latinitas culminated during the period 
under survey, whereas in science and philosophy the zenith came later. The Latin 
poetry of the twelfth century, writes Professor Haskins, was 

a manifold expression of the vigorous and many-sided life of the age, an age of romance 

as well as an age of religion . . . probably the culminating age of religious poetry, 
itself reaching an early high-water mark in the fine elegy on Rome by Hildebert of 
Lavardin, and also illuminated by the De Contemptu Mundi of the Cluniac monk 
Bernard de Morlaix,the original of Jerusalem the Golden and so many other well-known 
modern English hymns. But this strong current of literary life was already bursting 
the banks of Latinity : 

The twelfth century is the great period of divergence between Latin and vernacular, 

the culmination of the international poetry of the Middle Ages, with its burst of activity 

in all fields of expression, its new forms of versification which made their fortune 
later in the vernacular. 
At the end of his chapter on Latin poetry Professor Haskins makes one more emphatic 
restatement of a fact still more often underemphasised than magnified, the creative 
power of the Latin Middle Ages, the indebtedness of the West European Renaissance 
to Western Europe. We must not view the intellectual movement of the twelfth 
century as a mere revival of learning : 

A revival of learning it certainly was . . . but it was also an age of new creation in 

literature and art . . . Not Constantinople but the West produced the Quattrocento. 


The weight of solid learning is lightened by some interesting extracts from the writers 
and authorities mentioned: Bartholomew’s admirable description of the cat, for 
example, and several articles from Brehaut’s translation of that curious seventh-century 
encyclopaedia, the Exymologies of Isidore of Seville. Here we learn curious things: 
about the liver, the swan, the crow, and the race of the Sciopodes, which is said to 
live in Ethiopia. They have one leg apiece, and are of a marvellous swiftness, and the 
Greeks call them Sciopodes from this, that in summertime they lie on the ground on 
their backs and are shaded by the greatness of their feet. 
FRANCIS CLARKE 
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ENVIRONMENT AND RACE. By G. Taytor. Oxford University Press, 
R027. 21s: 


THE CLASH OF CULTURE AND THE CONTACT OF RACES. By G. H. 
Lang-Fox-Pitt-Rivers. Routledge, 18s. 


SEX AND REPRESSION IN SAVAGE SOCIETY. By B. MatinowskI. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 


THE TIBETAN BOOK OF THE DEAD. By W. Y. Evans-Wentz. Oxford 
University Press. 16s. 


NTHROPOLOGY is a story without a moral. Not but what there is a moral 
to human history—if indeed there are not as many morals to draw from it as 
there are individuals to read it. The anthropologist, however, is concerned with the 
facts only, attending to the order of the appearances so that all may be set down even 
as it happened. His doubts, troublesome as they are, relate solely to the imperfection 
of the record: not, as must the philosopher’s doubts, to the very value of such a 
record, to whatever pitch of perfection it might be brought, as an indication of man’s 
eventual destiny. Hence, to the humanitarian, anthropology is apt to seem cold- 
blooded. Less of the whence and more of the whither, less of the how and more of the ~ 
why, would in his view yield a more heartening kind of truth. Yet, on the principle 
of the division of labour, the anthropologist is justified in leaving final interpretation 
to others. It is a whole-time job to play stenographer to the Time spirit—to make a 
connected and legible version out of the rough notes that an overworked department 
has preserved on the subject of the somewhat freakish career of our species. On the 
other hand, aesthetically regarded, the human story is amazingly full of interest, 
dealing as it does with mind’s one and only successful attempt to become reasonably 
free of matter, to make it keep its distance. Human beings are actually far more aware 
of one another—of the loves and hates that make up the social life—than of the grim 
impersonal necessity lurking in the background. The anthropologist, meanwhile, 
trying his best to be all-observing and emotionally neutral, takes note of the inter- 
play of conditions as a whole ; but can at least report an evolution, a butterfly emer- 
gence, of the spiritual, in defiance rather than by leave of the physical. The rest is 
speculation ; but that, so far as it goes, is solid fact. 

To start from the physical side, man in the eyes of the anthropogeographer is 
largely the plaything of climate. It would not take a very big rise or fall in temperature 
to wipe him out altogether. The decisive part of human evolution—the whole of that 
cultural phase, in fact, which marks mankind off from the other forms of life—is a 
spiral with four turns ; the cold and hot periods alternating, so that after each couple 
of thousand generations or so the race must radically alter its habits. Fortunately 
the thermal possibilities of the earth’s surface vary a good deal, and migration or 
rather emigration—uprooting with design to take root elsewhere—will stave off the 
struggle with climate, and permit of readaptation in a milder form. Mobility, how- 
ever, involves risks of its own, since other folk are likely to be encountered by the way. 
Certain areas are so constructed as to be natural cock-pits where perpetual clashings 
occur and only the toughest win through ; but there remain many odd corners where 
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the failures may linger on for ages. Considering the world from this point of view 
Dr. Taylor takes the heart of Asia to be the centre of a tri-peninsular system of land- 
distribution tailing off towards the Cape of Good Hope, Cape Horn and Tasmania. 
Given a series of climatic thrusts from a breeding ground near this central region, the 
successive waves of humanity will chase each other outwards in all directions until the 
earliest and weakest reach the dead ends where the choice is between a last rally and 
extinction. Each fresh breed will be tougher than its predecessor because composed of 
those who either endured or at least came back instead of accepting narrowed cir- 
cumstances for the bribe of a quieter life. Thus concentric racial zones ought to be 
distinguishable, with a ratio of decadence corresponding to the distance covered. 
It is a scheme of almost mathematical simplicity, and Dr. Taylor has a faculty of 
large and steady vision that makes him very impressive when he expounds it. Of its 
kind, his book is one of the most interesting that I have ever read. Being quite un- 
dogmatic in tone it provides a working hypothesis of singular breadth and complete- 
ness, while it in no way discourages that appeal to fact which must inevitably prove a 
bigger task than any one man could manage. My chief criticism would be that, while 
the geographical control may be treated as well-nigh absolute for the earliest times— 
for what Bagehot calls the ‘‘ race-making periods ’”—the advance of culture, as notably 
in the form of certain inventions facilitating transport and communications, enables 
man to snap his fingers at the prehistoric road-map. Sea-routes have had more to do 
with the creation of civilized conditions than land-routes, and culture, not nature, is 
responsible for the seaman. Indeed, very early movements of peoples, such as led 
them to cross the Straits of Gibraltar or to risk the more perilous passage to Australia 
and ‘Tasmania, prove that the conquest of a new element goes back to palzolithic 
times ; so that Horace’s aes triplex decidedly postdates this revolution in the art of 
travel. The stranglehold of climate on the species, then, is not what it once was, and 
even another glaciation might be confronted with equanimity by means of our arts, 
if the rest of our culture—the morals and politics more especially—were equal to the 
strain. The main problem of the future is to control the population-factor ; so that 
on the one hand there may be some elbow-room left in the world and the food- 
supply may suffice with a good margin for accidents, and on the other hand the 
average quality of the world’s population may be raised so as to conform with that 
high degree of education which alone could maintain the high level of civilization 
needed. 
Captain Pitt-Rivers discusses with great acumen the causes of that moral bl ght 
which has notoriously descended upon the natives of the Pacific with the coming of 
the white man. Paradoxically, it would seem that they were better off while still 
engaged in putting up a fight against the breechloader than now when they have to sub- — 
mit to the peaceful discipline of the Bible. Like wild animals in confinement, they 
are too bored to breed effectively ; the tedium vite apparently reaching far down ~ 
into the unconscious until it inhibits the physiological process itself. They are fine 
people, most of them, and it is a pity that they should go. On the other hand, that 
civilization should spread over the earth is beyond our individual or joint controlling, 
and everywhere savagery is doomed, together with all those who cannot fling it off 
like a worn-out garment. The modern attitude, however, towards ethnic individuality 
is much more sympathetic than it formerly was. The British administrator believes 
to-day in an applied anthropology, and most missionary bodies take a broader 
view of their educational functions than ever before. Indeed, civilized people in 
general are beginning to realize that a primitive people has a right to preserve its 
own aesthetic background. The savagery that has to be suppressed is moral only, 
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and amounts simply to what may be called the isolation complex—a repugnance to 
all that is new and strange, not taking the form of a good sustaining hatred, but rather 
that of a superstitious, servile dread such as is fatal to initiative and the adventurous 
temper. Now there is adventure in the blood of the Pacific islanders ; for one and all 
are voyagers, though many of them have been too longin port. With due encourage- 
ment, then, they can be made to play a useful part in the commercial enterprise, and 
in particular the inter-insular traffic, of the future. Thus their inherent manliness may 
save them yet, if they are forced by circumstance away from their languid beaches and 
back to the strenuous sea. 

Dr. Malinowski sees further than most into the soul of the savage, and, in view of 
Freud’s claim that the ‘‘ Oedipus complex ”’ is basic for humanity at large, has had 
the happy thought of analysing the mentality of a society rejoicing in full mother- 
right, in order to discover whether such folk love their mothers and hate their fathers 
as instinctively as we, on the analogy of certain neuropaths of Vienna, are alleged all- 
unconsciously to do. He finds that they do not—that, on the contrary, any bias of 
the kind would rather lead them to love the sister, from whom they are separated at 
an early age, and to hate the mother’s brother, to whose power they must bend and whom 
onthe other hand they are ambitious to succeed. Dr. Malinowski has studied the sexual 
life of the Trobrianders of Melanesia from close at hand, and, so far as it goes, the 
evidence he has collected would certainly seem to bear out his contention that cultural 
influences reach down to our most deep-seated emotional tendencies. Certainly, if 
the pyscho-analyist makes incursions into the field of primitive culture or folk-lore, 
one may insist that he should obtain a hearing only when he shows himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the sociological facts. It would be hard to say whether savage 
society as compared with ours is more easy-going or more severe in regard to moral 
questions. What is certain, however, is that the same moral issues are treated quite 
differently ; so that a different system of repressions is bound to result. No doubt, 
man universal exists, and we are all looking for him. Possibly, however, the consult- 
ing-room of a specialist in mental cases is not the best place in which to find him. 

Is ‘Tibet any better as a hunting-ground ? Does the mind of the normal man con- 
tain dispositions that are to be satisfied only by breaking utterly with this world in 
order to converse in spirit with the dead and taste their after-death experiences on the 
Bardo plane ? It is hard for a Western mind to achieve such a catholicity of outlook as 
can do justice to these mystic self-projections, the outcome and reward of ascetic 
practices with which our philosophers and holy men are wholly unacquainted. Yet 
Dr. Evans-Wentz, who literally sat at the feet of a Tibetan Jama for years in order to 
acquire his wisdom, and Sir John Woodroffe, who contributes a brilliant introduction, 
not only display a deeply sympathetic interest in these esoteric doctrines, so charae- 
teristic of the genius of the East, but likewise possess the rare faculty of making them 
more or less intelligible to the layman. Yet who shall understand man in the variety 
of his manifestations ? Knowing them to afford but side-lights, the anthropologist 
ranges, from geography to psychology through a multitude of specialized studies ; 
but the net result is not to exhaust, but rather to enhance, his sense of infinite wonder. 
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THE LATER CERAMIC WARES OF CHINA. By R. L. Hosson. Ernest Benn. 
£5-58. 0d. 


HOW TO IDENTIFY ORIENTAL RUGS. By rrripa & A. T. Wore. T. 
FisHer UNWIN (Ernest Benn). tos. 6d. 


COSTUME & FASHION. By Hersperr Norris. Volume II. Dent. 25s. 


MODES AND MANNERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Dr. 
Oskar FiscHeL & Max Von BoEHN. Translated by M. Epwarpes. Dent. 4 vols 
2 guineas the set. 


THE PAINTED GLASS OF YORK. By Tue Rev. F. Harrison. -Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 12s. 6d. 


CATALOGUE OF THE MUSEUM OF FIRE-MAKING APPLIANCES. 
With Notes by MILLer Curisty. Bryant & May. 5s. 


R. R. L. HOBSON has already written two other volumes on Chinese pottery 

and porcelain. This book on the Later Ceramic Wares of China is the natural 
sequel to The Wares of the Ming Dynasty , and brings the subject down to our own 
times ; completing the trilogy which started with The Early Ceramic Wares of China. 
The book deals with the Chinese wares that were made under the Manchu dynasty 
which ruled from 1644 to 1912. It has 26 very fine plates in colours, and 50 in black 
and white, all photographic, and taken for the most part from private collections, 
which few people have the chance of seeing. It will appeal to a very large number of 
china lovers, for it refers to a period during which there was direct trade between 
China-and Europe, so that there is no dearth of examples for the student of to-day, and 
no lack of materials for historical investigation. 

Huge and sumptuously illustrated folios about Eastern carpets have been produced 
in the past which give more technical and artistic detail ; but the authors of How to 
Identify Oriental Rugs have been quite modest in speaking of it in the Prefatory Note | 
as a handy reference book for the amateur. It is a large quarto, and has 45 photo- 
graphic plates (some in colour, quite beautiful), and there are some smaller drawings 
in the text. The chief characteristics of the various divisions of such rugs have been. 
outlined ; and in the Persian section descriptions are given of some which are the 
produce of small towns and even villages. The chief headings of the book are Per- 
sian, Persian (Kirman), Persian (Khorassan), Asia Minor, Caucasian Pile Carpets, | 
Soumak (Pileless Caucasian), Turkestan, Turkestan (Samarkand), Khilims, and 
Chinese. 

The second volume of Costume & Fashion covers the period between the Battle of 
Hastings, 1066 and that of Bosworth Field, 1485 ; but there is a considerable amount 
of information concerning the costume worn in other countries during those times. 
This thick quarto is splendidly illustrated by the author, and has twenty-four full 
page plates, sixteen of them in colour, and six hundred and eighty two black and white 
pen drawings, most of them in the text, and all of them delightfully sketched. 
There is also a number of diagrams showing separate articles of dress in the actual 
shape that the fabric was cut in, not as it looked in the folds as it was worn. These 
should be of much value to those who wish to make copies of early costumes. The 
author does not claim that the drawings give exact renderings of the figures from 
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illuminated MSS. or those from the decoration of walls, engraved on brasses, or 
sculptured on tombs, just as they are to be found on ancient monuments, in books, 
or buildings. They are,on the contrary, nearly all so arranged and modified as to 
afford the spectator the best view of each garment, and the manner in which it was 
used. The plan followed is shown in an instance on page 215 :— 

The figures of ‘‘ weepers ” on the tomb of John of Eltham represent kings and queens, 
relatives of the deceased. It is not certain which is Margaret of France, second Queen 
of Edward I., but all the queens are robed in costumes, such as this lady and her niece, 
Isabella of France, Queen of Edward II., would wear. Although the tomb was not 
erected until 1337, all details of dress are of the first quarter of the fourteenth century. 
Fig. 300 is a drawing constructed from some of these ‘“‘ weepers.” 


On page 218 : 


The very simple costume worn by Lady Joan de Cobham shown on the brass to her 
memory C. 1320, is reconstructed in Fig. 306. 


So reconstructed, the figures have no doubt the advantage of showing the clothes 
in a clear and effective manner, very useful to those who wish to make costumes for 
pageants, plays, ‘‘ living pictures,” etc., but the book would be more historically 
valuable if photographs of the actual effigies had been given. Of these there are three 
only. 

On page 232 is the following :— 

The costume worn by Lady Warwick, daughter of Roger Mortimer, Earl of March, 
shown on her effigy, dating 1369, in the Beauchamp Chapel, Warwick, and represented 
in Fig. 329, is typical of that worn by noble ladies who were not ultra-fashionable. 


But in 1369 the Beauchamp Chapel had not been built to receive the body of Richard 
Beauchamp. It was begun in 1443, and was not consecrated till 1475. The effigy of 
the above-mentioned Countess of Warwick lies, not in the Beauchamp Chapel but 
on a very beautiful altar-tomb in the middle of the chancel which was re-edified 
according to the will of Thomas, her husband, “‘ that my executors new build the quire 
of the Collegiate Church at Warwick.” On page 258 the sketch at Fig. 370 is printed 
upside down and its title ought to be “Penner & Inkhorn.” On page 223 is the 
paragraph :— 

Excavations carried out in 1921 at Herjolfsnes, a centre of Danish colonists in South 
Greenland until the end of the fourteenth century, have brought to light many garments, 
the shapes of which are identical with the general type of costume worn during the 
fourteenth century by the middle classes in England, France and Denmark. They are 
now preserved in the National Museum at Copenhagen, and are very valuable as ex- 
amples of the cut of the costumes under discussion in this chapter. 


This seems scarcely an adequate account of the astounding discovery that the filly 
dressed bodies of people buried there 600 years ago, have, owing to the cold climate, 
remained undecayed, so that the actual clothes of fourteenth- -century men and women 
can be seen and studied at the present day. 

It was the French Revolution “‘ that sounded the knell of masculine gaiety of Areas? 
says Miss Grace Rhys in her Introduction to Modes & Manners of the Nineteenth 
Century. “‘ The follies of women’s costume were not at all affected ; the fashions for 
women merely altered, and in fact became to the full as absurd and extravagant in 
another mode.” The numerous illustrations to the four volumes show a continuous 
decrease in the colour and richness of men’s attire. Cloth and leather began to be worn 
instead of silk and velvet, dark shades of brown, blue and amber instead of the pale 
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pinks, and light green, plum-colour and violets that had been fashionable in the 
eighteenth-century. The illustrations in colour are mostly taken from contemporary 
fashion plates and after the early part of the nineteenth-century are devoted, with one 
or two exceptions in which a man or boy occurs incidentally, almost entirely to repre- 
sentations of the modes and manners of the ladies. The men’s costume grows con- 
tinuously more common-place as the century passes, but among the ladies’ dresses one 
still finds plenty of variety, strong colour, weird and frequently ugly or barbaric effects ; 
the enormous paniers and innumerable flounces of the ’seventies, the incredibly con- 
stricted waists of the ’eighties, the inconceivably voluminous and prolonged skirts 
sweeping the ground, that even in the ’nineties (when lawn-tennis was becoming 
popular), were worn by girls. 

When William Harrison, Rector of Radwinter in Essex, and Canon of Windsor, was 
writing his Description of Britaine, which was used as the preface to Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, in 1577,ehe looked forward to the time when all church windows would 
be filled with plain white glass instead of the “‘ stories ”’ which then remained in them 
from earlier times. Images, shrines, tabernacles, and “‘ monuments of idolatry ”’ had 
been removed : 

onelie the stories in glasse windowes excepted, which for want of sufficient store of new 
stuffe, and by reason of extreame charge that should grow by the alteration of the same 
into white panes throughout the realme, are not altogether abolished in most places at 
once, but by little and little suffered to decaie, that white glasse may be provided and 
set up in their roomes. 

But fortunately the process of decay was very slow and a great deal of ancient painted 
glass, which depicted religious and heraldic subjects in exquisitely beautiful colourings 
survived. The city of York is especially fortunate in having inherited, not only the 
world-renowned windows of St. Peter’s Minster, but in numerous parish churches 
there, many complete windows and precious fragments also. As Mr. F. Harrison 
says in the introductory chapter of The Painted Glass of York. : 

The cathedral and parish churches of the ancient city of York are more than an epitome 
of the wealth of old glass in this country, for they contain from half to three-quarters of 
the total amount of that glass which has survived. The Minster has ancient glass in 109 
windows, most of them complete ; the parish churches that have any old glass, fifteen in 
number, possess amongst them over 70 windows that contain ancient glass in all amounts 
from small pieces to whole windows. York is the paradise of the student of old glass 
This glass has been wonderfully, almost miraculously, preserved. 


The book consists, after the introductory chapter, of very detailed descriptions of 
the windows, their subjects, the heraldry of their shields, and any history that throws 
light upon them. It is very well illustrated with fifty-six plates, four of them coloured, 

The late Mr. Edward Bidwell was an omnivorous collector, but his greatest en-\ 
thusiasm was devoted to the amassing of specimens of every sort of fire-making imple- 
ments. Fortunately. his wonderful collection has not been scattered,but, having been — 
acquired by Messrs. Bryant & May, is now housed with some other smaller collections | 
in a large gallery in the main block of that firm’s offices at Bow in East London. 
The Catalogue is composed of the numerous notes which Mr. Miller Christy has 
based on Mr. Bidwell’s original list of specimens, and of an Introduction by Mr. 
Christy ; both of which are full of extremely interesting information. The frontis-_ 
piece is an interior view of the Museum, and at the end of the book are four hundred 
and ten illustrations of the exhibits, which seem to have come from every part of the 
habitable globe. ; 
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